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Many  men  have  an  almost  invincible  distaste  for  the 
history  of  the  events  which  immediately  preceded 
their  own  entrance  upon  the  scene  of  life.  In  proportion, 
perhaps,  as  their  interest  in  the  present  is  strong  and  keen 
they  are  unwilling  to  linger  over  a  past  which  they 
remember  only  with  a  tinge  of  the  contempt  which  the 
younger  feel  for  the  older  generation,  and  in  the  hurry  and 
competition  of  existence  they  grapple  with  the  problems  of 
the  moment  with  the  words  of  Edmund  Burke  upon  their 
lips :  ‘  Applaud  us  when  we  run,  console  us  when  we  fall, 

‘  cheer  us  when  we  recover,  but  let  us  pass  on,  for  God’s 
‘  sake  let  us  pass  on  !  ’  This  repugnance  to  recent  history 
is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  persons  devoid  of  the 
historical  instinct.  The  interest  which  may  be  stimulated 
by  the  story  of  a  more  remote  or  more  romantic  past  is 
repelled  by  a  period  which  is  so  like  our  own  in  most  of 
its  details  and  so  familiar  in  its  general  outlines  as  the 
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mid-Victorian  era,  the  study  of  which  moreover  is  far  more 
difficult  than  that  of  a  period  whose  tendencies  and  results 
can  be  measured  and  whose  records  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  by  adequate  comment  and  research. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  for  those  at  all 
events  whose  business  it  is  to  observe  tendencies  or  to  direct 
the  political  energies  of  a  people  there  is  any  more  indispens¬ 
able  possession  than  a  full  knowledge  of  the  history  of  their 
own  country  in  its  later  aspects.  Some  statesmen,  indeed, 
there  have  been  who  like  Lord  BeaconsBeld  resolved  history 
into  a  series  of  paradoxes,  or  who  like  Siey^s  are  so  wedded 
to  a  priori  methods  that  to  judge  of  the  present  by  the  past 
is  with  them  to  ‘judge  of  the  known  by  the  unknown.’  But 
to  the  political  Englishman  history  is  the  breath  of  life. 
Whig  principles,  it  has  been  said,  were  essentially  historical, 
depending  as  they  did  on  the  assertion  of  a  series  of  facts 
and  precedents  relating  to  the  rights  of  Englishmen  ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  assertion  of  the  leading  ideas  of 
political  and  commercial  emancipation  which  raised  this 
country  to  an  unexampled  height  of  greatness  and  prosperity 
during  the  course  of  the  last  century. 

The  historian  who  has  lived  in  the  period  which  he  under¬ 
takes  to  describe,  or  sufficiently  near  it  to  have  been  familiar 
with  the  current  opinions  upon  men  and  events,  has  some 
advantages  and  some  disadvantages  as  compared  with  the 
historian  of  a  more  remote  past.  The  chief  of  his  advantages 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  character,  not  only  of  the  principal 
actors  on  the  stage  which  he  depicts  but  of  the  people  at 
large,  which  such  a  writer  must  intuitively  possess  and 
which  neither  historical  imagination  nor  documentary 
evidence  can  ever  enable  the  student  to  reconstruct  with 
absolute  certainty  and  success.  The  value  of  this  element 
will  be  evident  to  anyone  who  reflects  how  largely  historical 
knowledge  is  based  upon  the  tradition  handed  down  either 
in  writing  or  orally  by  contemporary  observers  or  witnesses. 
Thucydides,  Shakespeare,  Clarendon,  Voltaire  are  among 
the  great  writers  who  in  this  way  have  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  all  succeeding  generations  views  of  history  and 
historical  characters  which  no  research  can  efface  or  even 
weaken.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  periods  as  to 
which  documents  exist  the  contemporary  historian  neces¬ 
sarily  suffers  from  inability  to  consult  them  in  anything  like 
complete  fashion,  and  the  springs  of  action  may  therefore  in 
many  cases  be  hidden  from  him  while  they  are  revealed  to  a 
later  inquirer. 
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Althongh  the  first  two  works  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
this  article  happen  to  cover  much  the  same  period  of 
history,  it  is  evident  that  their  design  and  purpose  is  dis¬ 
similar,  and  we  do  not  therefore  intend  to  compare  them 
in  these  pages.  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  has  made  a  brilliant 
commencement  of  his  task,  which  is  that  of  a  delineation 
of  modern  England,  and  we  shall  watch  with  interest  the 
further  developement  of  his  theme.  The  starting-point  he 
has  chosen,  the  year  1842,  will  give  him  the  opportunity 
of  drawing  the  contrast  between  two  very  different  epochs 
in  our  history,  and  he  will  find  in  later  volumes  an  ever 
greater  opportunity  of  employing  his  gift  of  epigrammatic 
style,  and  the  knowledge  of  politics  and  persons  which  his 
experience  as  a  journalist  and  a  member  of  Parliament  has 
given  him. 

Sir  Spencer  Walpole’s  two  volumes,  on  the  other  hand, 
form  the  continuation  and  completion  of  a  history,  in  a  more 
regular  sense  than  that  intended  by  Mr.  Paul,  of  the  period 
during  which  Great  Britain  grew  into  a  popularly  governed 
industrial  State  of  a  modern  pattern,  and  they  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  take  rank  with  the  earlier  portions  as  a  standard 
book  of  reference  on  the  subject.  For  his  painstaking 
desire  to  get  at  the  truth,  the  first  merit  of  the  historian,  has 
enabled  him  to  surmount  the  main  difficulty  of  a  chronicler 
of  recent  events,  which  arises  from  the  multiplicity  and 
inaccessibility  of  sources  of  information.  He  is  satisfied,  as 
he  tells  us,  that  most  of  the  material  which  is  likely  to  be 
available  for  British  history  in  the  period  with  which  his 
latest  volumes  are  concerned  is  already  accessible,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  neither  his  facts  nor  his  conclusions 
will  be  seriously  challenged  by  subsequent  writers.  The 
advantages  which  we  have  noted  as  belonging  to  a  con¬ 
temporary  writer  of  history  are  possessed  by  him  in  a 
peculiar  degree.  From  the  circumstances  of  bis  birth  as  a 
member  of  the  governing  class  and  his  own  long  and 
distinguished  official  career,  he  has  been  in  close  touch  with 
public  men  and  public  affairs  from  his  youth  up.  His  views 
are  therefore  those  of  a  trained  and  sagacious  observer,  and 
they  are  the  more  valuable  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
result  of  independent  thought  and  study,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  have  led  him  far  from  his  early  party  traditions  and 
associations. 

It  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unfair  to  regard  these 
two  volumes  as  an  isolated  study  of  the  period  treated  in 
them  or  as  belonging  to  the  category  of  a  political  essay. 
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though  they  are  much  more  than  a  mere  summary  of  events. 
But,  appearing  as  they  do  after  a  long  interval  and  under  a 
title  which  differs  from  that  of  the  preceding  volumes,  they 
will  be  read  and  criticised  largely  as  though  they  stood 
alone,  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  author  labours  under  a  difficulty  which  in  some  measure 
detracts  from  the  interest  of  his  work.  The  period  he  has 
chosen,  or  which  has  imposed  itself  upon  him,  is  not  a  very 
well-defined  or  well-marked  era  in  our  history.  In  the  field 
of  domestic  policy,  he  has  had  to  deal  with  a  period  in  which, 
as  he  says,  ‘  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  were  almost  univer- 
‘  sally  accepted  in  political  circles,’  and  in  which  ‘  the  princi- 
‘  pies  of  the  Manchester  School,  so  far  as  foreign  politics  were 
‘  concerned,  were  slowly  sinking  into  the  conscience  of  the 
‘  nation ;  *  without  describing,  as  Mr.  Paul  is  able  to  do,  the 
origin  and  scope  of  these  doctrines  and  principles.  He  is 
obliged  to  notice  the  signs,  hardly  visible,  as  he  says,  except 
in  the  writings  of  Tennyson  and  Carlyle,  of  reaction  against 
them,  and  to  stop  short  of  the  time  when  these  signs  began 
to  threaten  a  revolution  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  life 
of  the  nation.  In  colonial  and  foreign  policy  he  is  confined 
in  like  manner  to  the  small  beginnings  of  events  which  will 
prove  of  mighty  consequence  to  the  future  of  Great  Britain 
as  a  world  power.  His  canvas  is  too  small  for  any  wide 
sweep  of  historical  generalisation,  and  his  introductory 
chapter,  with  its  somewhat  inconclusive  characterisation  of 
the  period  he  treats,  bears  witness  to  this  fact. 

Even  if  the  period  embraced  by  Sir  Spencer  Walpole’s 
survey  had  been  longer  and  had  included  the  last  thirty 
years  of  the  century,  the  difficulty  we  have  indicated  would 
perhaps  not  have  been  greatly  diminished.  The  time  has 
probably  not  yet  arrived  when  anything  like  an  authorita¬ 
tive  appreciation  of  the  tendencies  of  Bi'itish  developement  in 
the  nineteenth  century  could  be  successfully  undertaken,  and 
Sir  Spencer  Walpole  has  doubtless  shown  wisdom  in  resisting 
the  temptation  to  speculations  such  as  we  have  hinted  at. 
Contemporaries  are  apt  to  see  turning-points  in  national 
history  when  none  really  exist,  and  to  treat  as  insignificant 
events  which  posterity  discovers  to  have  been  crucial. 
There  is  for  instance  much  exaggeration  in  the  picture  often 
drawn  of  mid-Victorian  England  wholly  given  over  to  ideas 
of  ‘  laisser  faire  ’  and  ‘  laisser  passer  ’  in  domestic  affairs  and 
of  non-intervention  in  foreign  policy.  Sir  Spencer  Walpole 
himself  in  the  phrases  we  have  quoted  gives  some  colour  to 
such  a  description  which  has  of  course  a  general  truth ;  but  it 
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is  perhaps  a  question  whether  those  ideas  at  any  time  influ¬ 
enced  the  policy  of  the  country  so  fully  and  profoundly  as  is 
imagined,  and  whether  their  influence,  so  far  as  it  had  a  real 
existence,  has  passed  away  so  completely  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  language  of  many  modern  writers  and  speakers, 
especially  among  those  who  are  anxious  to  discredit  the  free 
trade  policy.  So  with  the  results  of  the  democratic  develope- 
ment  which  was  to  spring  from  the  political  and  economic 
struggles  of  this  period.  To  some  contemporary  observers 
a  future  of  boundlessly  beneficent  possibilities  seemed  to  be 
opening  up  before  their  eyes ;  to  others,  more  discerning 
perhaps  if  less  enthusiastic,  that  future  was  fraught  with 
almost  inevitable  dangers,  but  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
the  course  of  events  so  far  has  justified  neither  the  optimism 
of  the  one  school  nor  the  pessimism  of  the  other.  It  may 
be,  indeed,  that  the  nation  is  even  now  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  decisions  as  to  foreign  and  domestic  policy  which 
will  prolong  her  prosperity  or  hasten  her  decline,  but  it 
must  in  any  case  be  reserved  for  an  historian  of  a  future 
generation  to  pronounce  on  the  merits  of  the  various  pro¬ 
gnostications  to  which  the  inauguration  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment  in  England  gave  rise. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  narrower  field  of  specu¬ 
lation  indulged  in  by  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg 
as  to  the  results  of  a  widening  of  the  electoral  franchise,  we 
may  turn  to  what  at  the  present  time  is  a  more  fruitful  subject 
of  interest,  the  warnings  and  forecasts  of  Mr.  Cobden  as  to 
the  future  international  position  of  Great  Britain.  There  are 
some  signs  that  the  world  is  beginning  again  to  recognise 
the  fact,  of  which  Cobden’s  contemporaries  were  well  aware, 
that  free  trade  as  he  understood  it  was  far  from  being 
a  mere  tariff  policy.  It  was  on  the  contrary  a  policy  em¬ 
bracing  every  department  of  political  life  and  especially 
affecting  international  relations.  He  realised,  as  no  states¬ 
man  of  his  own  day  realised,  and  few  have  done  since,  that 
the  position  which  England  had  taken  from  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  of  an  industrial  State  dependent  for  the 
support  of  a  growing  population  upon  imports  of  food  and 
raw  material,  and  for  the  increase  of  wealth  and  well-being 
to  a  large  extent  upon  foreign  trade,  necessitated  not  only 
the  reduction  of  tariffs  but  also  the  maintenance  of  peaceful 
relations  with  her  neighbours.  It  is  unnecessary  to  insist 
on  the  interdependence  of  peace  and  free  trade  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  war  and  Protection  on  the  other,  fundamental 
conceptions  in  Cobden’s  foreign  policy ;  it  is,  however, 
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interesting  to  observe  how  considerable  was  the  effect  which 
his  persuasiveness  and  reasonableness  produced  on  his  own 
generation,  and  what  vitality  his  ideas  have  proved  to 
possess  in  practice  even  with  a  generation  which  repudiates 
them  in  speech.  The  innate  strength  of  his  position  must 
indeed  have  been  great  to  have  permeated  so  largely  as  it 
has  done  the  ‘  pugnacious  energetic  self-sufficient  foreigner- 
‘  despising  -  and  -  pitying  character  of  that  noble  insular 
‘  creature  John  Bull.’ 

Sir  Spencer  Walpole’s  present  volumes  deal  largely  with 
matters  of  foreign  policy,  for,  as  he  observes, 

‘  these  were  days  in  which  Italy  gained  her  independence :  in  which 
Austria  was  extruded  from  Germany,  in  which  the  United  States  com¬ 
menced  and  concluded  the  great  struggle  which  had  consolidated  her 
territory  and  increased  her  power ;  in  which  Germany  succeeded  to, 
and  France  descended  from,  the  first  place  among  nations  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe.’ 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  him  in  this  fascinating  field  of 
historical  research,  which  he  has  treated  with  marked  success 
both  as  regards  breadth  of  view  and  accuracy  of  detail ;  but 
rather  to  inquire  what  were  the  principles  which  have 
guided  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  since  the  period  of 
active  conflict  between  the  Cobdenite  and  Palmerstonian 
ideas :  between  that  of  ‘  non-intervention  ’  and  that  of  a 
‘spirited  foreign  policy.’  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  such  inquiry  is  that  of  dis¬ 
cerning  anything  like  a  definite  theory  in  the  confused  and 
opportunist  action  of  British  Foreign  Secretaries.  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  Salisbury  will  probably  stand  out  in 
the  history  of  the  last  century  as  the  only  two  Ministers 
whose  ability,  knowledge,  and  long  lease  of  unquestioned 
power  and  authority  qualified  them,  and  perhaps  enabled 
them,  to  intervene  with  decisive  effect  in  European  politics, 
and  to  exert  a  permanent  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  their 
own  country.  Yet  even  in  their  hands  vigorous  and  con¬ 
tinuous  action  was  hardly  a  characteristic  of  British  foreign 
policy. 

Lord  Palmerston,  great  as  was  his  popularity  among  all 
classes  of  his  countrymen  in  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
never  enjoyed  the  advantages  which  Lord  Salisbury’s  wise 
moderation  and  the  steady  support  both  of  the  Crown  and 
of  large  majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  secured  for 
him  during  his  long  tenure  of  office.  His  action  was  often 
hampered  and  his  influence  impaired  by  want  of  agreement 
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with  colleagues  like  Lord  John  llussell  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  by  the  growing  opposition  of  the  Manchester  School  of 
politicians  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country. 
That  the  results  of  his  control  of  foreign  affairs  were  never¬ 
theless  of  a  more  positive  and  striking  kind  than  was  the 
case  with  Lord  Salisbury  was  due  both  to  his  personal 
character  as  pre-eminently  a  man  of  action — in  this  respect 
the  very  antithesis  of  the  later  statesman — and  also  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  time,  which  allowed,  and  indeed  com¬ 
pelled,  a  much  more  vigorous  initiative  from  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  British  power.  For  he  belonged  to  the  England 
which  had  been  left  supreme  in  Europe  in  1815;  and  the 
modem  era  of  great  Continental  military  monarchies  had 
scarcely  opened.  The  wonder  is  not  that  Lord  Palmerston 
should  have  been,  in  his  earlier  days,  assertive  and  dicta¬ 
torial,  but  that  he  should  have  adapted  himself  so  success¬ 
fully  as  he  did  to  the  new  public  opinion  which  was  growing 
up  around  him. 

Sir  Spencer  Walpole’s  pages  give  an  admirable  account 
of  Lord  Palmerston’s  activities,  and  they  certainly  do  not 
lay  undue  stress  on  his  faults  of  high-handedness,  his  often 
‘  senseless  and  spiritless  menaces,’  as  Mr.  Disraeli  described 
them  on  one  occasion,  and  the  many  instances  of  mischie- 
vious  interference  stigmatised  by  Mr.  Cobden.  If  he  ‘  found 
‘  the  country  the  first  power  in  the  world’s  estimation  and  left 
‘  it  the  third  ’  (to  quote  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  exaggerated 
phrase),  the  fact  was  due  not  so  much  to  the  unpopularity 
which  his  actions  inspired  as  to  an  inevitable  process  of 
change  and  growth  abroad  and  at  home.  ‘  His  sympathies,’ 
writes  Sir  Spencer,  ‘  were  always  in  favour  of  national  move- 
‘  ments  and  popular  autocracy,  and  he  was  always  as  ready 
‘  to  recommend  the  enfranchisement  of  another  people  as  he 
‘  was  reluctant  to  concede  the  enfranchisement  of  his  own.* 
‘  He  was  the  Minister  who  practically  secured  the  inde- 
‘  pendence  of  Belgium,  and  he  was  the  Minister  who  worked 
‘  with  ability  and  success  to  secure  the  freedom  and  union 
‘  of  Italy.  These  were  great  services  which  the  sternest 
‘  critic  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  policy  will  not  hesitate  to 
‘  acknowledge.’  Work  on  such  lines  as  these,  it  may  be 
added,  will  always  be  approved  by  all  who  hold  that  it  is 
bad  policy  and  bad  morality  for  Great  Britain  to  refrain 
from  using  her  legitimate  influence  in  the  family  of  the 
nations,  and  it  will,  perhaps,  be  difficult  for  such  persons  to 
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follow  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  in  his  own  ‘  stern  criticism  ’  of 
Lord  Palmerston’s  policy  with  regard  to  the  Danish  war. 
To  do  so  would  seem  rather  too  much  like  asserting  that  it 
is  right  to  interfere  where  interference  is  easy  and  success¬ 
ful,  and  wrong  when  it  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  The 
Danish  question  was  a  turning-point  in  modern  European 
history,  and  Prince  Bismarck  was  the  one  statesman  who 
had  the  strength  to  act  on  his  perception  of  the  fact. 
Napoleon  III.  perceived  it,  indeed,  but  in  foreign  affairs  it 
was  his  misfortune  to  meet  with  two  statesmen,  Cavour  and 
Bismarck,  who  were  at  least  his  equals  in  intelligence,  and 
far  superior  to  him  in  force  of  character.  Lord  Palmerston, 
says  Sir  Spencer,  was  ‘  ignorant  of  the  forces  with  which  he 
‘  had  to  deal  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  position  which 
*  Prussia  was  gradually  attaining.’  Although  nothing  except 
the  irresponsibility  of  advanced  age  can  excuse  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  public  encouragement  of  Denmark  without  having 
ascertained  the  possibilities  of  an  understanding  with  France, 
and  without  having  judged  the  strength  of  the  forces  in  this 
country,  beginning  with  the  Throne,  which  were  arrayed 
against  the  prospect  of  a  struggle  with  Prussia,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  protest  against  the  assumption  of  his  ignorance 
of  the  questions  at  issue.  For  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
maintain  that,  if  France  and  England  could  have  stood  to¬ 
gether  on  that  occasion,  France  would  have  been  spared  the 
disasters  of  1870,  and  Europe  the  preponderance  of  the 
military  empires  over  free  and  liberal  governments  which 
has  been  the  consequence  of  the  consolidation  of  the  German 
Empire  under  the  hegemony  of  Prussia.  A  decision  in  favour 
of  intervention  would  indeed  have  been  a  bold  challenge  to 
what  now  looks  like  an  inevitable  tendency  in  European 
politics,  but,  looking  to  its  probable  results,  it  might  have 
been  justified  by  arguments  far  more  valid^than  those  which 
on  many  previous  occasions  had  involved  the  country  in 
hostilities. 

The  contrary  decision  actually  taken  was  therefore  a 
decisive  event  in  the  history  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  it 
was  so  recognised  by  clear-sighted  contemporfiries.  It 
marked  the  triumph  of  the  ideas  of  which  Cobden  was  the 
spokesman,  it  showed  that  Great  Britain  was  beginning  to 
discern  the  direction  in  which  her  interests  as  a  great 
industrial  State  lay,  and  the  limitations  which  that  position 
imposed  upon  her.  But  it  exemplified  also  the  abiding 
weakness  of  the  British  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  the 
apparent  absence  of  any  well-understood  guiding  principle 
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of  action.  The  renunciation  by  Great  Britain  of  a  leading 
role  in  strictly  Continental  politics  would  have  been  intelli¬ 
gible  and  dignified  if  it  had  been  accompanied  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  broad  lines  upon  which  the  future  policy  of  the 
country  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  be 
based;  it  appeared  on  the  contrary  to  foreign  observers 
to  be  merely  the  result  of  weakness  and  indecision.  Non¬ 
intervention  on  principle  is  a  policy,  it  may  even  be,  as  the 
United  States  have  shown,  a  strong  policy ;  and  sustained 
and  resolute  action  is  a  policy ;  but  to  balance  between  the 
two,  to  think  aloud  and  count  the  cost  of  each  alternative  in 
the  hearing  of  Europe,  must  be  injurious  alike  to  prestige 
and  to  real  influence. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  people  of  this  country  on 
questions  of  foreign  policy  is  one  of  blank  ignorance  and 
apathy  varied  by  bursts  of  patriotic  excitement.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  of  these  moods  is  the  more  dangerous. 
The  result  is  to  accentuate  the  peculiarity  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  which  vests  practically  uncontrolled  authority  on 
such  questions  in  the  hands  of  two  men,  the  Foreign 
Secretary  and  the  Prime  Minister  for  the  time  being ; 
uncontrolled,  that  is,  except  by  the  clamour  of  the  moment 
and  their  own  sense  of  responsibility.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  continuity  in  foreign  policy  becomes  a  matter  of 
supreme  difficulty.  A  recent  writer,  Mr.  Sidney  Low,  has 
urged  that  the  check  upon  foreign  policy  and  questions  of 
peace  and  war  exercised  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament  is 
illusory.  ‘  The  present  system,’  he  observes,  ‘  is  obviously 
‘  very  little  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  representative 
‘  government,’  and  he  declares  with  some  little  exaggeration 
that  ‘  we  are  almost  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  two  men,  as 
‘  far  as  foreign  policy  is  concerned,  as  if  we  were  the 
‘  inhabitants  of  a  Continental  monarchy  where  foreign 
‘  affairs  are  personally  conducted  by  a  quasi-autocratic , 
‘  Emperor  and  a  Chancellor  not  responsible  to  Parliament.’ 

The  instability,  the  want  of  continuity,  the  liability  to 
panic  or  pressure,  which  are  the  outcome  of  this  state  of 
things,  are  often  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  democratic 
government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  most  democrati¬ 
cally  governed  countries  in  the  world,  France  and  America, 
have  known  how  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  facilitating  the 
practical  control  of  Parliament,  with  the  result,  it  is  argued, 
that  their  foreign  policy  exhibits  in  a  far  less  degree  the 
disquieting  features  to  which  we  have  referred.  Mr. 
Sidney  Low  thinks  that  the  institution  of  a  Parliamentary 
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Committee  on  foreign  relations  sitting  with  closed  doors, 
on  the  model  of  the  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
would  probably  be  a  desirable  innovation  in  this  country. 
This  would,  however,  largely  remove  responsibility  from  the 
Ministry  of  the  day,  a  responsibility  which  lies  at  the  very 
root  of  the  British  Constitutional  system. 

If  the  Danish  question  is  an  instance  of  a  right  decision 
taken  in  the  most  damaging  manner,  most  authorities  are 
now  agreed  that  Lord  Palmerston’s  Eastern  policy  is  an 
instance  of  intervention  mistaken  in  its  origin  and  far- 
reaching  and  unfortunate  in  its  results. 

‘In  Eastern  Europe,’  writes  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  *  he  had  persuaded 
himself  that  British  interests  required  that  he  should  uphold  the  power 
of  the  Government  which  afflicts  by  its  rule  some  of  the  fairest  districts 
of  the  world.  It  was  this  determination  which  inspired  the  policy  of 
1840:  a  policy  which  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  war  with  France, 
which  committed  the  country  to  that  unhappy  struggle  in  the  Crimea 
which  terminated  forty  years  of  European  peace,  and  which  indirectly 
carried  our  arms  to  Cabul,  to  the  sacrifices  and  the  disasters  of  the  first 
Affghan  war.’ 

Lord  Palmerston’s  pro-Turkish  policy  in  short  gave  that 
anti-Russian  bias  to  British  foreign  policy  which  has  been 
and  still  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  full 
swloption  of  the  non-intervention  policy  which  has,  by  tacit 
consent  rather  than  by  any  conscious  volition  on  the  part  of 
either  statesmen  or  people,  been  maintained  as  the  guiding 
principle  of  British  foreign  policy  since  the  Danish  episode. 

Lord  Salisbury’s  memory  cannot  be  charged  with  any 
error  of  so  far-reaching  a  character.  It  is  true  that  a 
brilliant  living  statesman  has  recently  singled  out  for  special 
eulogy  the  action  of  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  in  1878.  It  appears  as  an  incident  in  his  career 
curiously  unconnected  either  with  his  previous  opinions 
or  with  his  subsequent  policy,  and  his  declaration  many 
years  later  that  in  our  Eastern  policy  since  the  Crimean 
war  we  had  been  ‘  putting  our  money  on  the  wrong 
‘  horse  ’  supports  the  inference  that  in  1878  the  guiding 
hand  was  that  of  a  more  astute  and  determined  states¬ 
man  than  either  Lord  Salisbury  or  even  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
However  this  may  be^  Lord  Salisbury’s  foreign  policy 
from  the  date  of  his  accession  to  supreme  power  in  1885 
and  1886  was  of  a  much  less  compromising  character. 
The  Government,  indeed,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  and 
which  lasted  from  1886  to  1892,  was  one  of  the  most 
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successful  of  modern  times  from  an  administrative  point 
of  view;  in  no  respect  was  it  more  so  than  in  dealing 
with  a  succession  of  troublesome  problems  in  foreign 
affairs.  In  Lord  Salisbury’s  hands  the  concert  of  Europe 
became  more  than  an  expression,  and  if  he  has  been 
reproached  with  leaning  too  much  to  the  Triple  Alliance  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  occupation  of  Egypt  had 
created  a  position  of  chronic  difficulty  with  France  which 
time  alone  could  surmount,  and  that  German  ambition  had 
not  assumed  a  form  which  could  have  been  thought  inimical 
to  Great  Britain.  To  Lord  Salisbury,  it  may  be  added, 
belongs  the  immense  credit  of  having,  by  his  dealings  with 
the  United  States,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  understanding 
which  must  be  of  supreme  importance  to  this  country,  and 
of  having  during  his  whole  long  tenure  of  office  kept  in 
check  the  dangerous  and  impolitic  Russophobia  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  fantastic  interference  in  the  Near  East  and  in 
Asia  had  rekindled  in  England.  He  succeeded,  where  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  failed,  in  replacing  our  relations  with  the 
Russian  Empire  on  a  reasonable  footing.  No  British 
Minister  in  the  nineteenth  century  used  great  power  with 
greater  moderation,  and  his  career  as  a  foreign  Minister 
may  be  quoted  as  a  crowning  example  of  the  successful 
application  of  Cobden’s  famous  doctrine  of  non-intervention 
and  of  its  suitability  to  the  needs  of  a  country  situated  as 
Great  Britain  has  been  since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws. 

Nothing  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  a  better  appreciation 
than  is  usually  entertained,  even  in  friendly  quarters,  of  the 
practical  quality  of  Cobden’s  statesmanship  than  a  perusal 
of  his  writings  and  speeches  on  the  questions  of  foreign 
policy  which  arose  in  his  own  day.  In  reading  these  pages 
it  is  indeed  difficult  to  trace  the  visionary  enthusiast  for 
‘  peace  at  any  price  ’  which  ill-instructed  criticism  has 
conjured  up.  His  essays,  on  the  contrary,  with  their  mixture 
of  broad  general  views  and  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
conditions  of  the  economic  and  political  life  of  foreign 
countries,  remind  the  reader  of  the  method  of  the  ‘  Wealth 
‘  of  Nations.’  They  are  all  directed  to  what  Carlyle  called 
‘  practical  solidities,’  to  combating  prejudices  or  misconcep¬ 
tions  as  to  the  designs  of  other  nations,  to  arguments  on 
the  relation  between  war  and  commerce,  or  on  the  useless¬ 
ness  or  worse  of  great  armaments  to  a  trading  country. 
The  policy  he  advocated  was  indeed  little  more  than  a  policy 
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of  common-sense.  One  of  his  most  authorised  exponents 
described  it  as  follows  thirty  years  ago; 

‘  In  some  respects  the  designation  of  non-intervention  has  been  an 
unfortunate  one.  It  has  given  colour  to  the  idea  that  what  was 
desired  was  a  blind  and  selfish  indifference  to  the  affairs  of  other 
countries  and  a  sort  of  moral  isolation  as  foreign  to  the  principles  of 
international  dependence  as  it  is  impossible  in  connexion  with  increased 
material  intercourse. 

‘  Except  as  regards  intervention  in  the  internal  dissensions  of  other 
countries,  Cobden  never,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  advanced  or  held  the 
opinion  that  all  wars  not  undertaken  for  self-defence  were  always 
wrong  or  inexpedient. 

‘  The  question,  as  we  apprehend  it,  was  with  him  one  of  relative 
duties.  It  is  clear  that  the  duty  and  wisdom  of  entering  upon  a  war 
even  in  defence  of  the  most  righteous  cause  must  be  measured  by  our 
knowledge  and  by  our  power ;  but  even  where  our  knowledge  is 
complete  and  our  power  is  sufficient  it  is  neces-sary  that  in  undertaking 
such  a  war  we  should  be  satisfied  that  in  so  doing  we  are  not  neglecting 
and  putting  it  out  of  our  reach  to  fulfil  more  sacred  and  more  impera¬ 
tive  duties.’ 

It  will  be  objected  that  such  a  generalisation  does  not 
carry  us  very  far.  Cobden,  however,  made  it  very  clear 
what  were  the  duties  he  considered  imperative,  and  if  he 
and  his  school  laid  stress  on  the  dislocation  of  industry  and 
the  injury  to  commercial  interests  caused  by  war,  it  was 
because  they  realised  as  something  more  than  an  abstract 
proposition  the  always  precarious  situation  of  the  poorer 
classes  upon  whom  the  real  burden  of  war  and  taxation 
necessarily  falls.  Cobden  was  the  first  political  writer  to 
point  out  the  revolution  in  foreign  policy  which  must 
inevitably  be  produced  by  industrial  development  and  by 
the  increased  economic  interdependence  of  nations  resulting 
from  greater  freedom  of  trade.  More  especially  was  this 
true  of  England  with  a  large  and  growing  population  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  vast  foreign  trade.  Never  again  could  the 
conditions  be  reproduced  which  made  it  possible,  though  at 
the  cost  of  misery  and  discontent  for  all  classes  except  the 
landed  interest,  for  Great  Britain  to  survive  the  great  French 
wars.  We  could  not  rely  on  the 

‘  immense  increase  in  the  assessment  of  real  property  and  income,  the 
number  of  houses,  the  vast  investments  in  railways,  docks,  mills, 
manufactories,  mines,  &c.,  as  a  proof  how  much  more  competent  we 
are  now  than  at  any  former  time  to  bear  the  exi)ense8  of  war.’  .  .  • 
Dazzled  by  the  ‘  visible  signs  of  realised  wealth  which  surround  us, 
we  are  apt  to  overrate  the  resources  of  the  country  for  any  new 
undertaking  and  to  calculate,  as  available  for  investment,  the  capital 
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which  is  already  invested.  Wars  are  not  carried  on  with  fixed  capital, 
but  with  that  which  serves,  like  the  circulating  fluid  of  the  human 
system,  as  its  animating  principle.  This  floating  capital,  from  which 
all  new  demands,  whether  for  the  support  of  armies  and  navies,  or  of 
railway  excavators,  must  be  satisfied,  is  probably  larger  in  positive 
amount  in  our  day  than  at  any  former  time  ;  but  never  before  did  it 
bear  so  small  a  comparative  ratio  to  the  fixed  capital  of  the  country  ; 
and  consequently  never  was  the  danger  so  great  of  inflicting  heavy 
loss  upon  the  capitalists,  or  such  widespread  sufferings  upon  the 
labourers,  by  absorbing  for  purposes  of  war  that  floating  capital 
without  which  our  mills  and  furnaces,  our  steam  engines,  docks,  and 
railways  become  as  valueless  as  if  the  timber  and  iron  of  which  they 
are  constructed  were  still  in  their  native  mines  or  forests ;  and  deprived 
of  which  our  millions  of  skilled  labourers  would  be  as  destitute  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  fixed  capital  as  if  it  had  no  existence.’ 

‘  Trite  truisms  ’  perhaps,  as  the  writer  observed,  but  truisms 
which  each  generation  seemingly  has  to  relearn  by  bitter 
experience.  One  more  quotation  may  be  permitted  in  order 
to  illustrate  tbe  sense  in  wbicb  Cobden  understood  that 
commerce  and  free  trade  made  for  peace.  Writing  in 
1856  during  tbe  Crimean  war,  be  said : 

‘  Had  there  been  no  protective  tariff  in  Russia  or  England  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  had  an  annual  exchange  of  commodities  grown  up, 
as  1  believe  would  have  been  the  case,  between  the  two  countries  to 
the  extent  of  (exports  and  imports)  from  forty  to  fifty  millions  sterling, 
there  would  have  been  powerful  interests  in  both  countries  ranged  on 
the  side  of  peace.  The  warlike  energies  of  a  Czar  would  have  been 
restrained  in  their  impulses  by  the  consciousness  that  not  merely  his 
flourishing  seaports  but  every  village  in  his  Empire  would  feel  in  its 
daily  avocations  the  risk  of  a  state  of  hostilities ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
if  in  England,  as  we  have  been  told  by  a  Foreign  Minister,  the  State 
vessel  was  “  drifting  into  war  ”  all  hands  would  have  been  at  their 
ports  to  guard  her  from  the  impending  danger.  How  is  it  that  whilst 
newspapers  rail  and  diplomatists  wrangle  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
nobody  in  England  or  America  believes  in  the  possibility  of  war  ? 
Simply  because  there  is  an  annual  interchange  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
millions  between  the  two  countries.’ 

Quotations  like  these  might  be  almost  indefinitely  multiplied 
from  one  of  tbe  volumes  cited  at  the  bead  of  this  article. 
But  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  even  in  his  own  lifetime 
Cobden  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  strength  of  the 
considerations  he  had  urged  for  a  generation  prevail  over 
the  traditional  diplomacy  of  which  Lord  Palmerston  was  the 
representative,  in  the  ‘almost  universal  feeling*  among 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  both  sides  against 
going  to  war  on  the  Danish  question.  ‘  I  attribute  this 
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‘  remarkable  change,*  he  wrote,  ‘  in  the  temper  of  the  House 
*  since  the  Crimean  war  to  the  enormous  amount  of  material 
‘  interests  at  stake.  .  .  This  is  one  of  the  effects  which  we 
‘  advocates  of  free  trade  always  predicted  and  desired  as 
‘  the  consequence  of  extended  commercial  operations.’ 

It  is  safe  to  attribute  to  the  same  cause  the  essential 
characteristics  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  foreign  policy  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Strongly  contrasted 
as  were  the  personal  characters  of  the  two  statesmen,  it 
cannot  certainly  be  maintained  that  the  one  had  more 
natural  affinity  than  the  other  for  Cobden  and  his  doctrines. 
The  policy,  therefore,  of  scrupulous  non-intervention  which 
marked  Lord  Salisbury’s  last  years  must  have  been 
the  result  of  the  steady  growth  of  tendencies  set  in 
motion  by  the  industrial  and  commercial  developement  of 
which  the  free  trade  policy  was  the  expression.  The 
change  was  not  even  confined  to  this  country.  Other 
European  communities  have  been  equally  intent  on  the 
effort  to  develope  their  industrial  and  commercial  life  in 
order  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  their  emancipated 
populations  and  to  keep  pace  to  some  extent  with  the  peace¬ 
ful  but  portentous  growth  of  America  and  her  resources. 
The  social  and  economic  risks  of  war  have  accordingly 
become  so  tremendous  that  no  leading  State  is  now  willing 
to  face  them,  or  do  more  than  covertly  foment  quarrels 
between  its  rivals  with  the  object  of  supplanting  them  in 
the  business  of  providing  the  markets  of  the  world.  The 
tendency  towards  the  disuse  of  warfare  in  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes  is  uninistakeable,  and  its  growth, 
we  may  believe,  will  not  be  permanently  retarded  by  the 
maintenance  of  increasingly  burdensome  armaments  which 
by  their  very  universality  largely  defeat  their  object,  nor 
even  by  the  possibility  or  actual  outbreak  of  further  armed 
conflicts.  Twenty  years  ago  no  one  could  have  dreamed  of 
the  progress  which  the  principle  of  arbitration  was  to  make 
under  the  leadership,  to  the  eternal  honour  of  their  states¬ 
men,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  That  progress  has  never  been  more  strikingly 
marked  than  by  the  recent  public  utterances  of  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  which  might 
easily  have  led  to  a  disastrous  war.  In  these  exciting 
circumstances  Lord  Lansdowne  had  the  courage  and  states¬ 
manship  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Hay,  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  living  foreign  ministers,  that  ‘  war  is  the  most 
‘  futile  and  the  most  pernicious  of  human  follies.’  He  went 
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on  to  refer  to  ‘  the  existing  desire  for  the  discovery  of  some 
*  less  clumsy  and  brutal  method  of  adjusting  international 
‘  differences,’  and  to  enumerate  the  eight  or  nine  ‘  difficult 
‘  and  embarrassing  questions  ’  which  during  the  last  three 
years  his  Majesty’s  Government  had  referred  to  arbitration, 
and  which  would  otherwise  have  occasioned  ‘  very  serious 
‘  trouble.’  In  listening  to  such  words  as  these  it  is  possible 
to  note  how  far  we  have  travelled  from  Palmerstonian  politics, 
and  to  do  tardy  justice  to  Cobden’s  memory.  Seldom 
indeed  have  the  teachings  and  even  the  predictions  of  a 
statesman  been  more  triumphantly  vindicated  by  the  course 
of  events. 

To  many  persons  such  an  account  of  the  tendencies  of 
foreign  policy  will  seem  like  a  satire  in  the  present  condition 
of  Europe.  It  is,  however,  true  in  the  main  that,  owing  to 
the  causes  suggested  above  and  also  to  her  insular  situation 
and  the  impossibility  of  contending  on  land  with  the  great 
military  organisations  which  have  sprung  up  since  Cobden’s 
day,  England  has  followed  a  policy  of  non-intervention  in 
strictly  European  affairs.  But  for  many  years  past  she  has 
been  engaged  on  a  process  of  expansion  outside  Europe,  with 
its  accompaniment  of  constant  wars  little  and  big,  and  of 
tacit  challenge  to  other  Empires  intent  on  similar  aims. 
Much  of  this  expansion  has  been  inevitable,  and  much  of  it 
is  of  a  kind  which,  although  it  must  involve  a  great  expendi¬ 
ture  of  Bidtish  lives  and  British  capital  in  the  future  on  the 
further  developement  of  millions  of  newly  added  acres,  need 
not  add  appreciably  to  the  task  of  imperial  defence.  For 
the  supremacy  of  the  British  Navy  is  not  more  essential  now 
than  it  was  fifty  years  ago  if  the  British  Empire  is  to  remain 
under  one  flag  ;  and  the  growth  of  the  British  Navy  must 
be  measured  by  that  of  others  rather  than  by  the  mere 
extent  of  the  Empire.  The  expansion  or  over-expansion  of 
colonial  empire  need  not  permanently  affect  the  course  of 
British  foreign  policy.  It  is  from  India,  with  which  by  a 
strange  fortune  the  welfare  of  the  industrial  millions  of  this 
country  is  inextricably  bound  up,  that  the  chief  menace  to 
what  has  become  the  traditional  policy  of  this  country 
arises.  It  is  as  a  great  Asiatic  state  that  England  has  to 
admit  the  necessity  of  military  power.  Lord  Selborne  has 
lately  observed,  ‘there  is  only  one  military  problem  in 
‘  the  Empire,  and  that  is  the  defence  of  India.’  It  is  there¬ 
fore  the  possession  of  India  which  may  at  any  moment  bring 
into  the  sharpest  conflict  the  interests  of  imperial  England 
and  the  interests  of  industrial  England,  by  necessitating,  as 
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we  have  of  late  been  often  reminded  on  high  authority,  the 
transformation  of  this  country  into  a  military  State  on  the 
Continental  model.  Recent  events  have  certainly  not  altered 
the  conditions  to  our  disadvantage.  The  essential  facts 
upon  which  Cobden  and  other  British  statesmen  based  the 
need  of  a  peaceftil  and  unaggressive  foreign  policy  remain 
unchanged,  and  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  interest  of  this 
country  or  of  India  to  provoke  a  struggle  in  Asia  any  more 
than  in  Europe.  The  experience  of  many  years  has  proved 
the  wisdom  for  a  country  which,  like  England,  has  much  to 
lose  and  many  interests  at  stake,  of  abstaining  from  a  policy 
of  active  intervention.  But  no  greater  mistake  can  be 
made  than  to  suppose  that  ‘  non-intervention  ’  excludes  the 
possibility  of  definite  views  of  foreign  policy.  It  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  non-intervention  cannot  be 
successful  as  a  policy  without  a  clear  conception  of  what  the 
interests  of  a  nation  demand,  and  how  those  interests  can  be 
protected.  It  was  the  inheritors  of  Cobden’s  opinions  among 
our  public  men  who  twenty-five  years  back  most  clearly 
perceived  the  danger  of  ‘  drifting  ’  in  Indian  frontier  policy, 
and  who,  refusing  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  inevitability 
of  conflict  between  two  nations  whose  frontiers  were,  or  were 
likely  to  become,  conterminous,  endeavoured  to  inculcate 
the  necessity  of  coming  to  an  understanding  with  Russia. 
Their  efforts,  from  whatever  causes,  were  unsuccessful.  The 
conditions  have  changed,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  best 
means  of  maintaining  future  peace  in  Asia  will  be  not  only 
the  due  safeguarding  of  our  Indian  frontier,  but  the 
maintenance  of  our  happy  relations  with  the  newly  risen 
power  of  Japan.  In  so  delicate  and  difficult  a  situation 
everything  however  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
moderation  and  temper  so  conspicuously  shown  in  Lord 
Lansdowne’s  administration  of  foreign  affairs,  if  a  safe  course 
is  to  be  steered  through  the  mazes  of  Asian  intrigue  and 
ambition.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  issues  involved  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  present  international  position  of  Great 
Britain  is  handled  are,  to  judge  from  the  tone  of  the  press, 
but  little  understood  in  this  country.  The  occurrence  of  a 
crisis  in  foreign  affairs  is  generally  the  signal  for  a  patriotic 
outburst  unrestrained  by  any  consideration  of  prudence, 
and  the  utterances  even  of  men  in  high  official  positions 
often  throw  into  the  shade  the  bluster  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
In  such  a  temper  of  the  public  mind,  and  at  a  time  when  we 
are  told  that  we  must  inevitably  renounce  our  advantage  as 
an  insular  state  and  strain  our  resources  in  order  to  add  to 
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naval  supremacy  the  possession  of  a  formidable  military 
organisation,  there  is  no  harm  in  remembering  that  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  moderation  even  in  our  fears. 

‘  The  growth  of  Imperialism,’  says  a  recent  writer,* 

‘  has,  in  fact,  been  one  of  those  surprises  which  play  ducks  and  drakes 
with  political  prophecy.  Both  friendaaud  enemies  of  democracy  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  when  the  people  came  into  power  there  would  be  a 
time  of  rapid  end  radical  domestic  change  combined  in  all  probability 
with  peace  abroad,  for  where  was  the  interest  of  the  masses  in  any  war  ? 
As  it  turned  out,  almost  the  first  act  of  the  new  British  democracy 
was  to  instal  tlic  Conservatives  in  power,  and  to  maintitin  them  with 
but  partial  exceptions  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Never  were  the  fears 
or  hopes  of  each  side  more  signally  disappointed.’ 

Much  might  be  said  in  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  ; 
but  the  growth,  at  all  events,  of  an  Imperialist  temper  (which 
is  what  Mr.  Hobhouse  apparently  means  in  the  above  passage 
by  the  predominance  of  the  ‘  Conservatives  ’  in  politics)  was 
noted  by  careful  observers  early  in  the  eighties,  and  was 
a  certain  result  of  the  change  which  took  place  at  that  time 
in  the  ideas  of  the  Liberal  party.  Once  they  ceased  to 
‘  take  care  of  finance  and  watch  the  Foreign  Office,’  and 
discarded  the  root  idea  of  Cobdenism  in  favour  of  socialism 
at  home  and  expansion  abroad,  the  developement  of  the 
forces  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  imperial  responsibilities 
proceeded  without  a  serious  check.  The  just  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  principles  which  are  for  ever  contending  in  the 
British  State,  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  industrial  com¬ 
munity  at  home  and  the  safe  defence  and  progressive  rule 
of  dependencies  abroad,  was  lost  sight  of.  The  idea  that 
popular  government  is  necessarily  biassed  in  favour  of  an 
unaggressive  foreign  policy  was  never  a  sound  one.  There 
appears  in  England,  at  all  events,  to  be  no  such  division 
between  the  sentiments  and  aspirations  of  different  classes 
as  this  notion  implies.  Waves  of  feeling  and  circumstances 
affect  a  community  as  a  whole.  In  France  the  democracy 
is  now  profoundly  peaceful ;  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  a 
warlike  force  of  tremendous  power  and  efficiency.  On  the 
whole  the  poorer  classes,  in  countries  at  all  events  where 
universal  military  service  is  not  the  rule,  seem  less  likely  to 
be  swayed  by  their  plain  material  interests  than  the  well-to- 
do,  who  have  more  to  lose  by  political  disturbances,  and 
capital  may  well  bo  a  more  peaceful  infiuence  than  labour. 
The  passages  we  have  quoted  from  Cobden’s  political 

*  Mr.  Leonard  Hobhouse,  ‘  Democracy  and  Reaction,’  p.  49. 
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writings  do  not  contradict  this  view.  Such,  at  all  events, 
was  the  view  of  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  not  the  least  perspi¬ 
cacious  of  the  opponents  of  democratic  institutions.  ‘I 
‘  never  doubted,’  he  said  in  1806,  ‘  that  the  democracy  was 
‘  a  terrible  warlike  power.  It  is  not  the  educated  and  the 
‘  reflective  who  are  influenced  by  ideas,  but  the  half-educated 
‘  and  the  unreflective.*  Their  generous  instincts  are  easily 
stirred  by  the  spectacle  of  wrong  and  injustice. 

‘  We  feel  the  injustice  too,  but  we  look  not  merely  at  the  injustice 
itself,  we  look  before  and  after,  we  look  at  what  must  happen  to  trade, 
revenue,  and  our  own  position  in  the  world,  and  we  look  also  at  what 
must  happen  to  those  very  poor  persons  themselves  before  we  commit 
ourselves  to  a  decided  course.  Therefore,  to  suggest  that  in  making 
the  institutions  of  the  country  more  democratic  we  have  any  security 
from  war,  that  we  do  not  greatly  increase  the  risk  of  war,  seems  to 
me  supmerely  ridiculous.’ 

Mr.  Lowe  was  speaking,  no  doubt,  of  the  danger  which 
might  arise  from  too  impulsive  sympathy  with  oppressed 
nationalities  like  Poland  and  the  Turkish  provinces ;  the 
‘  generous  instincts  ’  and  ‘  accessibility  to  ideas  *  of  which  he 
spoke  have  taken  indeed  a  different  direction,  but  they 
largely  account  for  the  response  which  the  people  both  here 
and  in  the  United  States  have  given  to  the  dazzling  prospect 
of  imperial  and  military  adventure. 

The  same  cause,  perhaps,  explains  the  loosening  hold  of 
the  economic  truths  which  an  earlier  generation  accepted  as 
axioms.  ‘  Look  at  free  trade,’  said  Mr.  Lowe,  ‘  if  we  have  a 
‘  precious  jewel  in  the  world,  it  is  our  free  trade  policy.  It 
‘  has  been  everything  to  us.  With  what  eyes  do  democracies 
‘  look  at  it  ?  ’  The  answer  of  our  democracy  to  this  question 
is  in  the  future ;  but  if  we  want  examples  of  democratic 
economics,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  costliness  and 
extravagance  of  local  government  and  of  experiments  in 
municipal  socialism,  and  still  more  at  the  havoc  which  is 
being  wrought,  especially  in  London,  by  the  relaxation  of  poor- 
law  administration.  The  disordered  and  even  dangerous 
condition  of  the  national  finances  furnishes  another  striking 
object-lesson.  No  doubt,  the  vast  increase  of  the  last  ten  years 
both  in  debt  and  in  annual  expenditure,  to  which  Mr.  Gibson 
Bowles’s  remarkable  pamphlet  has  drawn  attention,  has  been 
largely  the  result  of  growing  imperial  responsibilities.  But 
quite  as  serious  a  cause  of  deterioration  has  been  the  loss  of 
its  power  of  control  by  the  House  of  Commons,  noted  both 
by  Mr.  Bowles  and  by  another  acute  critic  of  constitutional 
methods,  Mr.  Sidney  Low,  and  it  is  certain  that,  had  there 
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still  existed  in  the  majority  of  the  electorate  any  of  the  old 
partiality  for  frugality  and  careful  administration,  no  change 
in  the  rules  of  procedure  would  have  availed  to  stifle  dis¬ 
cussion  or  check  criticism.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to 
Bgures  which  should  be  well  known  and  which  go  to  the 
root  of  the  fiscal  controversy  of  the  present  day.  For 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  warning  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1856 
at  the  height  of  the  Crimean  War  that  ‘  if  the  taxes  were  to 
‘  be  increased  they  might  have  to  face  protection,’  so  far 
from  being  ‘  the  curious  and  cryptic  ’  utterance  described  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Paul,  points  to  a  truth  of  which  the  country 
may  have  demonstration  before  many  years  are  over,  in 
spite  of  the  extraordinary  efficiency  from  a  revenue  point  of 
view  which  the  existing  system  of  taxation  has  been  proved 
to  possess.  The  whole  situation,  indeed,  presents  a  startling 
contrast  to  that  which  existed  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  even  when  full  allowance  is  made  for  the  growth  of 
population,  of  national  income  and  of  national  wealth. 

In  1870  the  expenditure  of  the  country  was  estimated  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  67,113,000^.,  and  the 
revenue  at  71,450,000/. 

‘  The  budget,’  write-s  Sir  Spencer,  ‘  added  to  the  reputation  which  the 
Ministry  had  already  gained.  In  two  short  sessions  it  had  accom¬ 
plished  more  than  any  Ministry  had  attempted  for  forty  years.  For 
good  or  for  evil  it  had  disestablished  the  Irish  Church,  it  had  re¬ 
formed  the  Irish  land  laws,  it  had  made  elementary  education  uni¬ 
versal  and  compulsory ;  it  had  reduced  the  cost  and  increased 
the  efficiency  of  both  the  army  and  the  navy ;  it  had  introduced 
reforms  into  the  collection  of  the  revenue  which  were  both 
original  and  useful ;  it  had  swept  away  a  third  of  the  income  tax  ;  it 
had  abolished  the  duty  on  corn  and  had  reduced  the  duties  on  sugar 
by  one  half.  Even  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  days  of  his  highest 
popularity,  had  never  attained  the  power  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
enjoying.  Here,  at  last,  was  a  Prime  Minister  who  was  impressing 
his  own  personality  on  the  policy  of  his  Cabinet.  Here,  at  last,  was 
a  Cabinet  prepared  to  assert  in  office  the  principles  for  which  it  had 
contended  in  Opposition.  Here  were  men  with  the  courage  of  their 
convictions;  here  were  issues  which  it  were  worth  the  while  of  a 
political  career  to  support  or  oppose  ’  (ii.  439). 

No  succeeding  Parliament  and  Government  have  left  a 
record  that  can  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Parliament 
and  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  first  Premiership.  But 
those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  such  distant  times 
will  recall  the  vehemence  of  the  criticism  and  the  bitter 
language  of  depreciation  then  commonly  employed  towards 
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the  greatest  Ministry  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  towards  the 
House  of  Commons  which  supported  it.  The  decadence  of 
Parliament,  much  talked  of  to-day,  has  been  a  commonplace 
of  contemporary  political  criticism  since  1832 ;  and  doubtless 
since  much  earlier  days. 

A  modern  critic  must  admit  that  a  great  record  of  legis¬ 
lative  work  has  been  achieved  since  1870,  though  we  are 
told  that  even  then  the  golden  age  of  Parliaments  was 
past. 

‘  The  impotency  of  Parliament  has  become  a  commonplace  of  political 
controversy,’  writes  Mr.  Sidney  Low.  ‘  It  seems  at  any  rate  an 
excessive  assumption  that  the  House  of  Commons  does  “  actually  and 
practically  and  in  every  way  ”  govern  the  kingdom.  The  House  is  still 
powerful,  it  is  still  influential  in  all  departments  of  government,  it  is  still 
a  bulwark  of  public  liberty,  and  still  the  worthy  and  splendid  elective 
assembly  of  a  great  people.  .  .  .  The  show  of  power  is  with  it,  nor  has  it 
abated  its  pretensions  or  diminished  by  one  jot  the  assertion  of  its 
nominal  authority.  Biit  it  is  undergoing  the  evolution  which  comes 
in  turn  upon  most  political  organisms.  Much  of  its  efficiency  has 
passed  to  other  agents.  Its  supremacy  is  qualified  by  the  growth  of 
rival  jurisdictions.  Its  own  servants  have  become  for  some  purjKJses 
its  masters.  ...  Of  ail  its  functions  the  testing  and  selecting  of  public 
men  in  debate,  and  their  appointment  to  ministerial  offices,  is  the  only 
one  as  to  which  it  can  be  said  to  have  “  conserved  its  old  privileges 
without  diminution.”  ’ 

We  should  have  been  glad,  did  space  allow,  to  follow 
Mr.  Sidney  Low  in  his  examination  of  the  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  the  increased  power  and  independence 
of  the  Executive  Government,  which  is  a  marked  feature  of 
the  present  day  as  contrasted  with  the  period  treated  by 
Sir  Spencer  Walpole.  Although  Lord  Sherbrooke,  amid 
an  avalanche  of  sinister  predictions,  pointed  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  would  probably  appear  of  working  the  existing 
system  and  which  might  drive  Parliament  to  ‘  appoint  the 
‘  Executive  for  a  number  of  years  certain  whether  the 
‘  Executive  were  in  harmony  with  the  legislative  or  not,’ 
none  of  the  prophets  foretold  the  significant  loss  of  popular 
control  through  Parliament  which  has  actually  occurred. 
This  is  a  phenomenon  which  is  probably  due  far  less  to  the 
lowering  of  the  franchise  than  to  causes,  perhaps  temporary 
in  their  nature,  peculiar  to  the  present  political  conditions 
of  the  British  nation  and  Empire. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low  writes  throughout  on  the  assumption 
that  the  political  conditions  of  recent  years  must  continue 
to  prevail,  and  that  they  will  have  a  permanent  effect  in 
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modifying  constitutional  usage.  Mr.  Hobhonse,  on  the 
other  hand,  attributes  them  to  a  process  of  ‘  reaction  *  which 
has  ‘  invaded  one  department  after  another  of  thought  and 
‘  action.*  Unless  progress  and  reaction,  as  Mr.  Disraeli 
thought,  ‘  are  but  words  to  mystify  the  millions,’  it  is  permis¬ 
sible  to  affirm  that  the  present  generation  is  witnessing  a 
reaction  against  many  of  the  political  and  economic  doc¬ 
trines  which  brought  prosperity  to  England  in  the  past.  As 
Mr.  llobhouse  with  some  exaggeration  expresses  it, 

‘  reaction  at  home  is  interwoven  with  reaction  abroad,  and  in  the  new 
principles  we  see  the  whole  tribe  of  Cobdenist  ideas  turned,  as  it  were, 
inside  out.  There  we  saw  that  free  trade,  peace,  retrenchment,  self- 
government,  democratic  progress,  were  mutually  dependent  principles. 
Jn  their  reversal  we  see  the  same  truth.  Aggrandisement,  war,  com¬ 
pulsory  enlistment,  lavish  expenditure,  protection,  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ment,  class  legislation,  follow  naturally  one  upon  the  other.’ 

A  reversal  of  ideas  so  startlingly  complete  is  not  to  be 
explained  by  the  fact  of  changes  in  the  electorate,  still  less 
by  any  mere  theory  of  the  swing  of  the  political  pendulum  ; 
it  must  mean  that  there  is  a  side  of  the  national  life  whose 
demands  were  not  satisfied  by  the  Cobdenite  formula.  We 
may  perhaps  find  the  explanation  in  the  dual  character  of 
English  political  conditions,  noted  by  Mr.  Sidney  Low. 

‘  In  England  we  have  a  set  of  conditions  which  are  at  present  with¬ 
out  parallel  elsewhere  and  have  never  found  their  exact  analogue  in 
the  past.  There  have  been  great  empires  and  there  have  been  great 
democracies.  But  we  alone  have  essayed  the  experiment  of  combining 
the  two,  and  vesting  the  control  of  territories  scattered  over  the  world 
and  of  a  vast  subject  population  in  the  Committee  of  a  representative 
chamber  elected  by  the  popular  vote.’ 

Dealing  only  with  the  constitutional  aspect  of  this  situa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Sidney  Low  does  not,  perhaps,  indicate  in  these 
words  its  full  significance.  The  British  Isles  form  an 
industrial  State  depending  for  its  prosperity  and  even  its 
existence  on  a  world-wide  commerce  and  upon  freedom  from 
fiscal  or  military  burdens  which  would  handicap  it  in  the 
industrial  competition  of  the  nations.  But  the  industrial 
State  is  also  an  imperial  State  enjoying,  of  course,  such 
commercial  advantages  as  empire  may  procure,  but  subject 
also  to  indefinite  liabilities  for  the  defence  of  that  empire. 
There  is  thus  a  double  set  of  interests  and  objects  always  at 
play,  and  first  the  one  and  then  the  other  is  apt  to  receive 
too  exclusive  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  popular  leaders 
of  the  moment.  The  country  has  for  some  years  been  under 
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the  spell  of  those  who  look  to  expansion  and  consolidation  of 
the  Empire  as  the  supreme  object  of  statesmanship  and  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  strain  which  they  run  the  risk  of  imposing 
upon  its  heart.  Some  statesmen  even  appear  to  hold  that 
the  country  can  be  transformed  into  a  military  State  able  to 
contend  on  equal  terms  with  one  or  more  of  its  great  rivals 
without  impairing  its  strength  and  vitality  as  a  popularly 
governed  commercial  community.  Almost  all  the  symptoms 
which  we  have  noted  as  distinguishing  the  present  era  from 
that  described  by  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  can  be  referred  to 
the  prevalence  of  this  school  of  thought.  Liberal  states¬ 
men  then  took  what  to  many  is  again  beginning  to  seem  a 
sounder  view  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  British 
power.  It  is  true  that  their  paths  lay  in  easier  places  and 
that  their  view  of  what  was  necessary  for  naval  and  military 
defence  was  not  one  which  could  be  safely  adopted  to-day ; 
but  while  they  concentrated  their  energies  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  material  conditions  at  home,  they  were  keenly, 
almost  nervously,  alive  to  the  problem  of  reconciling  their 
progress  with  the  responsibilities  entailed  by  the  position  of 
Great  Britain  as  an  imperial,  and,  above  all,  an  Asiatic 
State.  Their  policy  was  lacking  neither  in  breadth  of  view 
nor  in  definiteness  of  principle,  and  it  may  be  plausibly 
maintained  that  even  from  the  imperial  point  of  view  it  had 
the  crowning  merit  of  success.  For  they  succeeded  in  what 
must  always  be  the  supreme  object  of  British  statesmanship, 
in  preventing  the  contending  ideals  of  industrial  democracy 
and  empire  from  coming  into  serious  conflict. 

We  began  by  expressing  a  doubt  whether  the  changes 
which  have  undoubtedly  occurred  during  the  last  two 
generations  would  be  found  to  be  of  so  profound  a  character 
as  many  observers  maintain.  Eecent  tendencies,  indeed, 
may  seem  to  point  to  the  probability  that  this  country  has 
been  brought  to  a  real  parting  of  the  ways.  Her  people 
may  shortly  have  to  decide  whether  to  turn  their  backs  on 
the  hope  of  a  future  which  would  raise  and  maintain  the 
condition  of  her  workers  above  that  of  Continental  States 
and  link  her  destiny  with  the  boundless  prosperity  of  the 
New  World,  or  to  submit  to  the  almost  hopeless  conditions 
of  debt,  taxation,  socialism,  and  protection,  which  are  the 
lot  of  her  great  European  rivals.  But  if  they  are  brought 
to  this  point,  if  any  such  decision  is  forced  upon  them,  the 
fault  will  lie  with  those  whose  imperial  aspirations  blind 
them  to  the  vital  domestic  interests  of  the  nation. 

That  the  democratic  institutions  upon  which  those 
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interests  depend  are  in  any  danger  from  the  forces  of 
‘reaction’  we  do  not  believe,  however  much  forms  may 
change.  If  our  energies  in  foreign  policy  are  confined 
to  the  defence  of  our  own  essential  interests  there  is 
no  real  necessity  to  contemplate  an  undue  developement 
of  the  military  and  autocratic  element  in  the  State.  Our 
relations  with  the  self-governing  colonies  and  with  the 
United  States  of  America  should  strengthen  the  forces  of 
freedom  and  popular  government,  the  establishment  of 
which  is  the  glory  of  Great  Britain,  and  upon  whose  ulti¬ 
mate  success  her  place  in  history  depends.  Nor  do  the 
omens  point  to  the  probable  success  or  long  duration  of  the 
autocmtic  aud  military  monarchies  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  whose  example  has  too  often  of  late  years  been 
quoted  against  the  popular  system  of  this  country.  No  very 
radical  changes  are  required  to  bring  our  institutions  into 
real  harmony  with  the  educated  democratic  spirit  of  the 
time.  If  the  signs  of  the  times  are  read  aright  by  the 
electorate  and  by  statesmen,  there  is,  in  short,  no  reason  to 
despair  of  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  reconciling  democratic 
progress  with  imperial  rule.  But  want  of  foresight,  want  of 
moderation  in  aims,  unreasoning  insistence  in  ‘  dreams  ’  of 
world-wide  dominion  may  easily  end  in  some  repetition  on  a 
greater  and  more  disastrous  scale  of  the  Danish  imbroglio, 
with  results  fatal  alike  to  empire  and  to  pretensions  of 
national  greatness.  The  possibility  of  drifting  into  some 
such  catastrophe  is  among  the  dangers  of  the  present  day. 
The  best  hope  of  avoiding  it  is  a  realisation  of  the  essential 
conditions  of  British  national  life,  which  can  best  be  attained 
by  a  careful  study  of  modern  English  history.  No  better 
guide  in  such  a  study  can  be  found  than  Sir  Spencer  Walpole, 
who  has  recounted  in  dignified  language  the  imperishable 
story  of  liberal  progress  in  England,  and  the  triumphs  of 
statesmen  who  carried  their  country  through  the  most 
dangerous  of  her  transitions,  the  transition  from  the  con¬ 
dition  of  semi-feudal  oligarchical  government  to  that  of  a 
great  modern  State.  We  have  little  fear  that  when  the 
democracy  enters  into  full  recognition  of  its  power  and  its 
responsibilities  it  will  forget  the  past  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  future. 
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I^'^EW  beleaguered  cities — certainly  not  Port  Arthur  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese — have  presented  a 
spectacle  of  devastation  comparable  with  that  witnessed  in 
Yokohama  at  daybreak  on  February  23,  1880.  The  most 
severe  bombardment  spares  more  than  it  demolishes;  a 
world-shaking  earthquake  is  indiscriminately  destructive. 
The  beautiful  Japanese  city,  then,  lay  in  ruins ;  its  surviving 
inhabitants  found  themselves  homeless,  stricken,  and  im¬ 
poverished.  Yet  in  no  quarter  could  any  trace  of  dis¬ 
couragement  be  perceived.  Excitement  and  activity  reigned 
instead.  The  disaster  had  only  served  to  intensify  the 
common  consciousness.  Much  had  to  be  done,  and  that 
quickly;  the  circumstances  were  pressing;  and  it  might 
well  have  been  supposed  that  material  exigencies  would 
have  absorbed  immediate  attention.  But  to  this  remark¬ 
able  people  it  seemed  quite  as  urgent  to  interrogate  Nature 
regarding  the  calamity  as  to  repair  its  effects.  So,  after  a 
few  hours  devoted  to  clearing  away  the  rubbish  of  shattered 
tenements,  a  public  meeting  was  summoned  amid  the  debris, 
and  the  Seismological  Society  of  Japan,  in  sombre  earnest, 
set  about  its  task  of  investigation.* 

Young  Japan  had  not,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  as  yet 
discarded  European  tutelage.  The  teaching  staff  of  its 
newly  founded  universities  was  composed  of  foreigners, 
among  whom  were  many  Englishmen.  Now  imported 
intellect  is  apt  to  be  vivified  by  strange  surroundings ;  and 
the  earth-tremors  of  the  Far  Eastern  archipelago  were  a 
startling  novelty  to  men  reared  on  our  inert  British  soil. 
Their  scientific  study  was  promptly  set  on  foot ;  a  Chair  of 

*  J.  Milne,  ‘  Eacy.  Brit.’  vol.  xxvii.  Art.  ‘  Earthquake^.’ 
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Seismology  was  established  at  Tokyo;  a  network  of  968 
stations  for  the  registration  of  ‘  quakes  ’  of  all  sorts  and 
degrees  of  intensity  was  spread  over  the  country,  and  a 
seismic  survey  carried  out  with  their  aid.  The  animating 
spirit  of  the  enterprise  was  Professor  John  Milne,  whose 
expert  services  were,  during  twenty  years,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Japanese  Government.  Amongst  a  crowd  of  able  co- 
operators,  he  stands  out  as  the  veritable  originator  of  the 
new  seismology.  Its  basis  was  provided  by  his  catalogue 
of  8,300  earthquakes,  observed  secundum  artem  in  Japan 
between  1885  and  1892,  and  Hnally  enumerated  each  with 
a  separate  map  showing  its  regional  limits  and  central 
point.  The  distribution  of  seismic  activity,  as  the  upshot 
of  seven  yeax’s’  sustained  vigilance,  became  thus  more 
thoroughly  known  in  the  Mikado’s  kingdom  than  over  any 
other  equal  area  of  the  world’s  surface.  The  performance, 
however,  would  have  been  impossible  without  instrumental 
appliances  for  automatically  recording  the  complex  tremors 
constituting  a  seismic  distui'bance,  and  the  need  was  met 
by  the  invention  of  the  ‘seismograph.’  Essentially,  this 
ingenious  little  machine  was  of  Anglo-Japanese  origin ;  it 
took  form  in  the  hands  of  Ewing,  Milne,  and  Gray.  Valu¬ 
able,  too,  were  the  pioneering  experiments  of  Dr.  Wagener, 
as  well  as  the  reBnements  of  construction  subsequently 
introduced  by  Professors  Sekiya  and  Omori  of  Tokyo,  by 
Drs.  Agamennone  and  Cancani,  Vicentini  and  Grablowitz 
in  Italy.  In  some  forms  of  the  instrument,  the  trace 
attesting  the  time  and  mode  of  agitation  is  photographic ; 
a  quivering  little  mirror  reflects  a  spot  of  light  on  to  a 
circulating  roll  of  sensitised  paper;  in  others,  it  is  stylo- 
graphic.  A  pendulum  is  usually  employed  to  funiisli  a 
‘  steady-point,’  or  as  the  index  to  motion,  but  with  endless 
modiflcations  of  detail.  Indeed,  different  kinds  of  apparatus 
are  required  to  correspond  with  the  varied  demands  of 
intelligible  record.  No  one  seismograph,  nor  any  number 
of  seismographs  of  the  same  type,  would  avail  for  the 
inscription,  in  decipherable  characters,  of  the  tangled  phases 
of  a  single  shock. 

A  mere  by-product  of  the  transformation  of  Japan, 
seismology,  nevertheless,  already  claims  an  honoured  place 
among  the  physical  sciences.  And  the  precision  of  its  methods 
lends  validity  to  the  claim.  The  study  of  earthquakes 
was,  until  lately,  almost  wholly  descriptive.  It  was  based 
upon  narratives  of  catastrophes.  Robert  Mallet,  it  is  true, 
made  resolute  efforts  for  the  attainment,  by  the  use  of  clearly 
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prescribed  methods,  of  a  definite  point  of  view ;  and  his  work 
is  still  valuable,  though  his  inferences  have  lost  their  pristine 
authority.  But  now  the  tale  of  ordinary  experience  is 
told  only  by  way  of  supplement  to  more  formal  statements  ; 
the  earth  quakes  ‘  by  the  card  ’ ;  every  throb  of  the  ground 
is  measured  in  period  and  direction,  and  referred  to  its 
subterranean  source.  The  change  is  scarcely  less  than  that 
of  the  amazed  spectator  of  total  solar  eclipses  in  old  times 
into  the  diligent  modern  observer  of  their  spectroscopic  and 
photographic  phenomena.  The  pageantry  of  nature  is  out 
of  date  in  science. 

The  work  of  which  we  have  quoted  the  title  at  the  head 
of  this  article  is  fully  abreast  of  recent  advances  in  earth¬ 
quake  research.  It  appropriately  belongs  to  the  ‘  Progres- 
‘  sive  Science  Series,’  and  its  author.  Major  Dutton,  holds 
the  first  rank  among  the  seismologists  of  the  United  States. 
He  writes  well  and  carefully,  and  his  book  supplies  fairly 
complete  and  entirely  authentic  information  on  a  new  and 
difficult  subject.  Its  pages  do  not  allure  readers  with 
fanciful  speculations,  but  they  satisfy  them  with  solid  facts ; 
and  in  our  opinion  the  vagaries  of  scientific  imagination 
are  to  the  full  as  vapid  and  wearisome  as  the  maundering 
of  the  most  shambling  poetaster  who  ever  set  out  to  climb 
the  hill  of  Parnassus. 

Seismology  may  be  regarded  as  the  science  of  earth- 
vibrations.  It  is  hence  closely  allied  to  acoustics,  which  is 
the  science  of  air-vibrations,  and  to  optics,  the  science  of 
ether-vibrations.  For  the  ground  under  our  feet,  the  rocky 
crust  of  our  planet,  is  an  elastic  solid  capable  of  propagating 
wave-motion  at  measurable  rates,  and  according  to  deter¬ 
minate  laws.  Its  manner  of  doing  so  is,  nevertheless,  of 
baffling  intricacy.  Air  and  ether  transmit  (sensibly)  each  a 
single  type  of  oscillation.  Sound-waves  are  longitudinal ; 
they  alternately  compress  and  rarefy  the  medium  that 
conveys  them  forward.  Those  of  light  are  transversal ;  they 
are  directed  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  advance.  Both 
kinds  of  undulation,  however,  can  be  generated  in  the  earth, 
though  they  travel  through  it  at  considerably  different 
speeds.  The  first  intelligence  of  an  underground  shock 
reaches  the  surface  by  means  of  elastic  waves  of  compres¬ 
sion,  analogous  to  the  undulations  of  sound  ;  waves  of  dis¬ 
tortion,  similar  to  those  of  light,  start  in  their  company, 
but  arrive  a  little  later.  To  this  initial  diversity  are  super- 
added  complexities,  indefinable  in  number  and  amount,  due 
to  irregularities  in  the  transmitting  strata.  The  hetero- 
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geneity  of  their  composition  is  apparent  on  the  most  casual 
inspection.  Granite  is  overlaid  with  shales  and  sandstones, 
with  limestone,  slate,  and  conglomerate,  all  frequently  inter¬ 
larded  with  beds  of  clay,  or  interpenetrated  with  dykes  of 
basalt  or  serpentine.  The  waves  of  an  earthquake  are  not 
then  recorded  by  our  instruments  just  in  their  original 
shapes.  At  every  breach  in  the  continuity  of  the  rocks  they 
traverse,  they  are  variously  shattered  and  transformed. 
Their  periods  of  vibration,  no  less  than  their  rates  of  travel, 
undergo  changes  recognised  as  actual,  while  admitted  to  be 
incalculable ;  some,  turned  aside  by  total  reflection,  must  be 
lost  to  observation  ;  others.  Professor  Milne  finds  reason  to 
suspect,  reach  us  as  echoes,  which  succeed  and  prolong  the 
primary  effects  of  a  concussion.  ‘  With  musical  reverbera- 
‘  tions  inside  the  world,’  *  an  earthquake  perhaps  verges  to 
a  close. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  ‘  seismograms  ’  present  to  the  eye 
mere  coils  and  folds  of  enwreathed  lines,  bafiling  uninitiated 
attempts  at  decipherment.  Ingenuity,  however,  avails  to 
unravel  the  knot,  and  disengage  its  hidden  meaning.  With 
one  of  Professor  Ewing’s  seismographs  the  three  components 
into  which  terrene  tremblings  are  resolvable  obtain  separate 
record  on  a  revolving  circular  plate,  one  tracing-point 
delineating  vertical  displacements,  a  second  and  a  third 
horizontal  disturbances  directed  respectively  north  and 
south,  and  east  and  west.  This  designed  analysis  is,  in  a 
sense,  counterfeited  by  Nature.  Near  the  ‘  epicentre  ’  of  an 
earthquake  (the  point  at  the  surface  directly  above  the 
focus),  no  vibrational  distinctions  can  be  noted.  ‘  All  come 
‘  together,’  Major  Dutton  says,  ‘  big  and  little,  long  and 
‘  short,  rapid  quivers  and  slow  swings.’  f  With  increasing 
distance  from  the  centre,  he  further  informs  us,  there  is  a 
general  extension  of  periods  and  wave-lengths,  and  the 
commotion,  at  first  short  and  sharp,  becomes  somewhat 
protracted  and  diffuse.  The  various  forms  of  vibration 
separate  as  a  consequence  of  their  different  velocities,  and 
separate  further,  so  as  to  arrive  at  wider  time-intervals,  the 
greater  the  distance  they  have  had  to  traverse. 

This  relation  was  particularly  well  illustrated  by  the 
Charleston  earthquake  of  August  31,  1886,  investigated 
with  great  thoroughness  by  our  American  authority.  At 
Summerville,  and  other  places  within  the  epifocal  tract,  ‘  the 

*  Report  Brit.  Association,  1899,  p.  230. 

t  Earthquakes,  p.  151. 
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‘  final  crash  came  unheralded.  No  minor  movements 
‘  ushered  in  the  greater  movements.’  In  the  cit)  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  twenty  miles  from  the  centre,  premonitory  tremors  had 
time  to  get  noticeably  ahead  of  the  main  disturbance.  ‘  The 
‘  vibrations  which  threw  down  walls  and  wrecked  streets, 

‘  and  which  must  have  had  relatively  large  amplitudes  and 
‘  long  periods,  were  preceded  by  rapid  quivers  of  small 
‘  amplitudes  and  period.*  Eight  seconds  at  the  most 
measured  the  pause  between  the  successive  wave  groups. 
Yet  it  was  ‘  unmistakable  even  in  the  midst  of  a  destroying 
‘  earthquake.*  At  Savannah,  seventy-five  miles  ofiF,  the 
quick  vibrations  considerably  anticipated  the  arrival  of  their 
formidable  associates.  Further  afield,  at  distances  from  the 
epicentre  of  three  to  four  hundred  miles,  nothing  was  felt 
but  ‘a  long  slow  swing.*  No  instruments  were  at  hand  by 
which  delicate  pulsations  might  have  been  detected.  Only 
the  rough-and-ready  method  of  human  sensation  was  brought 
into  requisition. 

Seismograms  are  now  obtained  widely  and  almost  con¬ 
tinuously.  But  the  securing  of  them  is  not  an  end  in  itself. 
Were  they  as  numerously  stored  as  the  inscribed  tablets  in 
AssurbanipaVs  library,  they  would  be  valueless  or  misleading 
unless  their  meaning  could  be  read  aright.  This  is  no  easy 
matter;  obscurity  still  partially  prevails;  yet  enough  has 
been  elicited  to  stimulate  the  utmost  assiduity  of  research. 
On  two  subjects  especially  these  novel  records  must  prove 
instructive,  and  both  are  of  palmary  importance  to  the 
study  of  geophysics.  They  are,  first,  the  originating  cause 
of  earthquakes ;  next,  the  condition  of  our  globe’s  interior. 

No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  what  constitutes  an  earth¬ 
quake  is  the  shaking  of  the  ground.  What  occasions  the 
shaking,  however,  is  less  readily  ascertained.  A  subter¬ 
ranean  event  being  inaccessible  to  direct  observation,  its 
nature  can  only  be  reasonably  inferred.  All  the  attendant 
circumstances  have  first  to  be  considered,  and  already  much 
has  been  done  towards  localising  and  classifying  shocks. 
From  the  spreading  rings  on  a  pool  it  is  easy  to  fix  the  point 
where  a  stone  has  been  dropped  into  it,  even  though  the 
splash  has  escaped  notice ;  and  somewhat  similarly  the 
vertical  direction  of  an  underground  disturbance  can,  from 
a  fair  supply  of  reliable  data,  be  determined  with  ap¬ 
proximate  accuracy.  Limits,  too,  can  be  assigned  for  the 
distance  below  the  surface  at  which  a  concussion  takes  place. 
A  shallow  focus  gives  a  steep  surface- gradient  of  decline 
in  agitation.  Its  epicentral  violence  rapidly  falls  off  as  it 
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spreads  outward,  and  only  a  narrow  area  is  sensibly  affected. 
Using  this  criterion.  Major  Dutton  arrives  at  a  maximum 
depth  of  twenty  miles  for  earthquake  origins.*  Professor 
Milne  extends  the  limit  to  thirty  miles  ;t  and  Mallet 
depressed  the  focus  of  the  Riobamba  cataclysm  of  February  4, 
1797,  to  nearly  thirty-one  miles  beneath  the  trembling  soil 
of  Ecuador.  All  such  estimates  are,  indeed,  admittedly 
insecure.  They  rest  upon  arbitrary  simplifications,  for  the 
actual  state  of  things  is  complex  beyond  what  figures  can 
convey.  And  there  is  always  the  possibility  that,  in 
smoothing  the  data  of  calculation,  we  vitiate  its  results. 
Thus,  the  centrum  of  an  earthquake  is,  in  order  to  facilitate 
clearness  of  conception,  taken  to  be  a  point ;  yet  it  is  known 
to  be  a  tract  of  undetermined  shape  and  extent,  or  even  a 
long,  oblique  line  of  weakness  in  the  strata.  Further,  the 
unexplored  terrestrial  crust,  composed  of  an  endless  variety 
of  beds  dissimilar  in  structure,  density,  and  elasticity,  is 
replaced  by  an  ideal  medium,  possessing  the  supposed 
average  quality  of  the  de  facto  transmitting  vehicle,  though 
perhaps  differing  from  it  in  some  important  respects.  Hence, 
only  provisional  values  can  at  present  be  fixed  for  the  depth 
of  seismic  foci.  Those  yielded  by  Major  Dutton’s  method 
of  gradients  rarely  exceed  twelve  miles,  at  which  the  source 
of  the  Charleston  disaster  was  approximately  placed,  and 
sometimes  fall  short  of  half  that  amount. 

Earthquakes  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes,  volcanic 
and  tectonic.  Volcanic  and  seismic  modes  of  action  are,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  mutually  dependent.  The  dependence 
may  not  be  absolute,  but  it  is  close.  Eruptive  outbursts 
necessarily  set  the  earth  quivering.  If  they  fail  to  obtain  a 
vent,  they  set  it  quivering  all  the  more  violently.  A 
classical  instance  is  afforded  by  the  Vesuvian  earthquake  of 
63  A.D.,  by  which  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  devas¬ 
tated  sixteen  years  previously  to  their  entombment.  Mount 
Epomeo,  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Ischia,  has  been 
similarly  energetic  for  destruction  during  intervals  of  ap¬ 
parent  repose.  The  volcano  has  been  extinct  since  1302 ; 
but  twice  during  the  nineteenth  century  the  manacled  giant 
in  its  keeping  turned  in  his  sleep,  and  jolted  Casamicciola 
into  ruins.  The  town,  a  paradisiacal  holiday  resort,  was 
crowded  with  visitors  on  July  28,  1883.  Most  of  them  were 
collected,  and  perished,  in  the  theatre.  Altogether  the 
victims  numbered  about  1,900,  and  the  crash  left  one  house 
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standing  out  of  many  hundreds.  Yet  at  Naples,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  only  twenty-two  miles,  the  soil  barely  quivered, 
and  Palmieri’s  instruments  on  Vesuvius  remained  quiescent. 
The  restricted  range  of  the  commotion  was  held  by  Major 
Dutton  to  indicate  an  origin  perhaps  no  more  than  half  a 
mile  below  the  trellised  vines  of  Ischia;  while  the  total 
energy  exerted  in  it  was  evaluated  at  to  the  output 
of  the  Charleston  earthquake. 

The  case  is  typical.  Shocks  incidental  to  volcanic  ex¬ 
plosions  may  be  locally  violent,  but  they  are  never  far- 
spreading.  Their  condensed  effectiveness  was  strikingly 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  concussions  at  Hawaii  in  March 
and  April  1868.  One  among  many  hundreds,  on  April  2, 
stood  out  by  its  terrific  intensity. 

‘  The  ground,’  Major  Dutton  relates,  ‘  rolled  in  great  waves, 
rapidly  swaying  in  every  conceivable  direction,  including  the  vertical. 
Stone  houses  and  walls,  chimneys  and  fragtnents  of  structures  which 
j)rior  shocks  might  have  left  sfcvnding,  were  hurled  down  completely. 
Wooden  houses  were  flung  from  their  foundations.  The  rolling  earth 
opened  in  great  cracks  on  the  crests  of  the  waves,  which  closed 
together  in  the  troughs.  To  stand  was  impossible  either  for  beasts  or 
men.  Lying  on  the  ground,  it  was  at  times  necessary  to  keep  the 
arms  outspread  to  prevent  being  rolled  over.  The  trees,  as  the  waves 
passed  under  them,  swayed  violently,  thrashing  the  ground  and  one 
another.  At  length,  on  April  7,  a  radial  crack  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  long  opened  about  5,000  to  5,500  feet  above  the  sea  on  the 
south-western  flank  of  the  mountain  (Mauna  Loa),  from  which  a  sheet 
of  lava  shot  up  high  into  the  air,  sending  a  mighty  deluge  of  fire  to 
the  sea.  From  this  time  on,  the  earthquakes  rapidly  died  away,  and 
a  day  or  two  later  everything  was  quiet.’  (p.  45.) 

The  vehemence  of  this  tumult  was,  nevertheless,  quenched 
even  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  at  Oahu,  150 
miles  distant,  it  survived  barely  as  a  slight  trembling. 

Very  different  are  so-called  ‘  tectonic  ’  earthquakes.  They 
shake  the  world,  it  might  be  said,  to  its  foundations.  Their 
distinctive  name  implies  their  presumed  connexion  with  the 
structural  changes  by  which  the  crust  of  our  planet  is  being 
continuously  modified  ;  and  the  crust  represents,  apparently, 
the  outer  rind  of  a  cooling  and  shrinking  globe.  The  radio¬ 
activity  of  a  small  percentage  of  its  ingredients  might,  to  be 
sure,  neutralise  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  into  space  ;  but  this 
surmised  compensation  has  not  been  in  any  way  verified. 
Observed  facts,  on  the  contrary,  harmonise  well  with  a  slow 
advance  of  refrigeration.  The  folding  and  fracturing,  the 
faulting  and  fissuring  of  the  strata,  the  uptilts  and  lateral 
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thrusts  of  mountain-chains,  seem  the  results  of  secular  con¬ 
traction;  and  some  rough  jerks  and  tumbles  attend  the 
readjustments  rendered  inevitable  bj  shrinkage. 

Authorities  are  divided  as  to  whether  the  interior  of  the 
earth  is  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous.  The  tremendous  pressure 
reigning  there  probably  tends  to  level  the  distinctions 
between  matter  in  the  three  states  familiar  to  us,  and  to 
reduce  substantial  differences  to  mere  questions  of  verbal 
definition.  It  is  only  certain  that  the  earth,  as  a  whole,  is 
not  less  rigid  than  steel,  that  it  possesses  vast  stores  of 
heat,  and  is  highly  elastic.  Up  to  a  certain  point  it  can 
resist  the  strains  continually  arising  through  surface- 
agencies.  Wind  and  water  remove  materials  from  one  part 
of  the  globe  to  pile  them  up  over  another;  one  region  is 
lightened  by  denudation  while  adjacent  tracts  are  weighted 
by  deposition.  Relative  changes  of  level  are  the  appropriate 
means  for  righting  their  disturbed  equilibrium ;  but  they 
can  seldom  take  place  until  the  prolonged  accumulation  of 
inequality  finally  renders  tension  insupportable.  There  is 
then  a  sudden  snap,  an  abrupt  settlement,  and  the  news  is 
announced  at  the  surface  by  the  waves  of  an  earthquake. 
This  is  a  simple  case;  events  connected  with  mountain- 
building  are  far  more  complex,  varied,  and  obscure.  All, 
however,  are  likely  to  originate  vibratory  impulses.  The 
ground,  in  fact,  is  most  unstable  where  its  flexure  is  most 
pronounced,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  recently 
elevated  and  still  developing  systems,  such  as  the  Alps,  the 
Andes,  and  the  Himalayas. 

A  rise  of  land  is  a  not  infrequent  accompaniment  of  an 
earthquake.  It  seems  the  consequence,  but  is  in  reality 
the  cause  of  the  shock.  The  coast  of  Chili  over  a  distance 
of  100  miles  was  thus  elevated  to  the  extent  of  three  or 
four  feet  during  the  formidable  convulsion  of  Novem¬ 
ber  19,  1822  * ;  and  the  tremendous  nature  of  the  forces 
brought  into  play  may  be  judged  of  by  the  statement  that 
the  area  lifted  by  this  single  seismic  effort  equalled,  according 
to  a  probable  estimate,  just  half  that  of  France,  or  100,000 
square  miles.  A  well-known  opposite  example  is  the  sub¬ 
mergence  of  the  Runn  of  Cutch  in  1819;  and  earthquake 
literature  supplies  copious  details  of  the  effectiveness  of 
both  kinds  of  movement  as  part  of  the  phenomena  it 
describes. 

One  of  the  commonest  geological  records  of  the  past 
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occurrence  of  an  earthquake  is  by  a  fault,  or  breach  of 
continuity,  in  the  strata.  It  marks  a  line  of  ancient  in¬ 
equality,  suddenly  redressed  by  the  downthrow  of  the  loaded 
area.  Such  dislocations  are  still  continually  taking  place 
beneath  our  feet,  and  in  some  cases  reach  the  surface,  in 
visible  association  with  great  earthquakes.  The  cataclysm, 
for  instance,  of  October  28,  1891,  in  Japan  is  commemo¬ 
rated  by  a  fracture  stretching  for  sixty  miles  across  the 
island  of  Nippon,  with  a  vertical  throw  of  twenty  feet, 
multiplied  perhaps  many  times  in  its  underground  section. 
The  shock  due  to  its  formation  was  silent,  sudden,  and  un¬ 
prepared. 

‘  In  thirty  seconds,’  Professor  Milne  writes,  *  ‘  the  country  lost  from 
thirty  to  fifty  million  dollars,  9,9fi0  people  were  killed,  and  the 
wounded  numbered  19,994  ;  128,750  houses,  without  counting 
temples,  factories,  and  other  buildings,  were  levelled  with  the  plain, 
landslips  stripped  the  mountains  of  their  forests,  valleys  were  com¬ 
pressed,  lakes  were  formed,  the  strongest  engineering  structures  gave 
way,  and  the  country  was  left  fractured,  fissured,  and  tossed  into  a  sea 
of  waves.’ 

An  escarpment  forty  miles  long  was  similarly  produced  in 
Northern  Mexico,  May  3,  1887.  But  as  a  rule,  the  scene  of 
dislocations  is  buried  out  of  sight,  and  we  are  made  aware 
of  their  having  taken  place  only  by  the  transitory  tumult 
engendered  at  the  surface.  They  are  inevitable.  The 
equalisation  of  stress  in  a  rigid  crust  must  be  by  sharp 
accesses  of  disturbance  consequent  upon  sudden  yielding 
after  protracted  resistance.  Earthquakes,  then,  ordinarily 
betoken  the  creation  or  development  of  faults  in  deep-lying 
strata.f 

They  are  attended  by  remarkable  phenomena  of  sound. 
The  ground  peals  with  the  voice  of  a  great  organ ;  or  signals 
of  inaccessible  distress  are  heard,  like  minute-guns,  or 
ominous  grumblings;  or  again,  and  very  commonly,  a 
cataract  of  broken  stones  appears  to  tumble  close  by,  or  a 
steam-roller  to  hurry  past.  Dr.  Charles  Davison — whose 
recent  work,  the  title  of  which  is  included  among  our 
headings,  should  appeal  to  a  wide  class  of  readers — has 
collected  some  curious  information  on  this  subject.  Sound¬ 
waves  appear,  from  what  he  tells  us,  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  seismic  agitation.  They  differ  only  by  their  minuteness 
from  waves  mechanically  effective.  The  sound-focus  never- 

*  Seismology,  p.  229. 
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theless,  although  superposed  upon,  can  scarcely  be  conter¬ 
minous  with  the  focus  of  shock.  There  must  be  outlying 
regions  so  slightly  disturbed  as  to  emit  thrills  sensible  only 
to  the  ear.  Hence  the  fringes  of  sound  that  precede  and 
follow  the  central  thunder  travelling  in  company  with  the 
most  destructive  oscillations. 

The  acoustics  of  the  Hereford  earthquake  of  December  1 7, 
1896,  were  particularly  studied  by  Dr.  Davison.  This 
commotion  was  by  no  means  violent;  the  brunt  of  the 
damage  it  occasioned  fell  upon  chimney-stacks ;  yet  much 
was  learned  from  its  patient  investigation.  Its  sonorous 
onset  emphasises  a  rather  curious  relation.  The  music  of 
the  gnomes  is  of  an  extremely  low  pitch.  Its  notes  are  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  scale ;  they  consist  of  oscillations  so 
slow  as  to  strike  the  ear  no  more  than  thirty  to  fifty  times 
in  a  second.  They  are,  in  short,  just  audible  to  most  people, 
while  for  others  they  lie  below  the  limit  of  sense-perception. 
Even  those  capable  of  hearing  them  receive  totally  different 
impressions  of  these  profound  telluric  harmonies.  The  ear 
discriminates.  According  to  its  special  range  of  sensitive¬ 
ness,  it  selects  some  and  discards  others  from  the  sheaf  of 
vibrations,  and  so  materially  alters  their  aggregate  quality. 
‘  To  one  observer,*  accordingly.  Dr.  Davison  writes,  ‘  the 
‘  sound  may  be  like  a  rising  wind,  to  another  like  a  heavy 
‘  traction-engine  passing ;  one  may  hear  the  crashes  which 
‘  accompanied  the  strongest  part  of  the  shock,  while  a  second 
‘  may  be  deaf  to  the  same  vibrations  ;  to  one  the  sound  may 
‘  become  continually  louder  and  cease  abruptly,  to  another 
‘  it  may  increase  to  a  maximum  and  then  die  away.’  The 
unexpected  discovery  has,  moreover,  been  made  that  various 
nations  have  markedly  different  auditory  powers.  Pulsations 
are  generally  and  easily  heard  in  Great  Britain  which, 
owing  to  their  slowness,  attract  slight  notice  in  Italy,  and 
none  at  all  in  Japan.  The  comparison  of  earthquake  sound- 
areas  attests  the  reality  of  these  racial  distinctions.  That 
of  the  insignificant  Hereford  shock,  for  example,  covered 
70,000  square  miles,  while  3,300  measured  the  extent  to 
which  the  awful  Neapolitan  catastrophe  of  1857  rendered 
itself  audible,  and  Japanese  commotions  are  mostly  dumb  by 
local  appreciation.  Beyond  a  few  miles  from  the  epicentre, 
not  a  murmur  intimates  the  imminence  of  ravage.* 

The  systematic  observation  of  earth-tremors  in  Italy 
originated  with  the  Riviera  disaster  of  February  23,  1887. 


*  Davison,  ‘  Recent  Earthquakes,’  p.  333. 
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It  affected  chiefly  the  strip  of  coast  between  Mentone  and 
Savona,  the  focus  being  situated  to  the  southward,  eleven 
miles  or  so  beneath  the  lazulite  surface  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Passing  ships  experienced  blows  which  suggested  their 
having  struck  upon  rocks  or  being  about  to  be  dismasted  ; 
and  shoals  of  deep-sea  fish,  killed  by  the  impact  of  sub- 
sultory  water,  floated  dead  or  dying  on  to  the  beaches  near 
Nice  and  Mentone.  The  loss  of  human  life  amounted  to 
many  hundreds,  and  the  property  destroyed  was  valued  at 
about  a  million  sterling.  The  shock  was  almost  insensible 
in  railway  tunnels;  and  it  has  been  frequently  observed 
that  ‘  earthquakes  roll  unheededly  away  ’  to  those  engaged 
in  mining  operations.  So  the  destruction  of  Lone  Pine  in 
1872  was  accomplished  without  the  least  symptom  of  dis¬ 
turbance  being  perceptible  in  the  workings  beneath.* 

Earthquakes  come,  for  practical  purposes,  unheralded. 
The  signs  of  their  approach,  if  any,  are  obscure ;  they  may 
inspire  apprehension,  but  they  afford  no  reasonable  ground 
for  measures  of  precaution.  Anticipatory  changes  in  hot 
springs  or  fumaroles  have  not  been  substantiated  ;  the 
evidence  is  wholly  unsatisfactory  that  warning  is  given  of 
impending  danger  by  abnormal  atmospheric  conditions,  by 
augmented  electrical  tension,  or  by  the  prevalence  of  earth- 
currents.f  Yet  the  ‘  old  beldam  ’  is  vaguely  uneasy.  Her 
‘  distemperature  ’  reacts  on  susceptible  organisations. 
During  the  night  preceding  the  Riviera  earthquake,  nervous 
persons  were  unaccountably  agitated.  ‘  Birds  and  animals,’ 
Dr.  Davison  relates  (p.  143),  ‘more  sensitive  than  human 
‘  beings  to  faint  tremors,  were  more  distinctly  affected, 

‘  especially  for  some  minutes  before  the  earthquake. 

‘  Horses  refused  food,  were  restless  or  tried  to  escape 
‘  from  their  stables ;  dogs  howled,  birds  flew  about  and 
‘  uttered  cries  of  alarm.  As  these  symptoms  were  noticed 
‘  at  more  than  130  places  within  the  Italian  part  of  the 
‘  central  area,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were 
‘  caused  by  microseismic  movements  for  the  most  part  in- 
‘  sensible  to  man.’  Coming  earth-troubles,  too,  are  often, 
much  in  the  same  way,  inarticulately  notified  in  Japan. 

The  devastation  wrought  in  Bengal  and  Assam,  June  12, 
1897,  was  on  a  scale  unsurpassed  within  historical  memory. 
One  million  and  three-quarter  square  miles  of  territory  were 
sensibly  agitated  by  the  fearful  commotion ;  a  region  twice 
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the  size  of  Great  Britain  was  gravely  ravaged ;  and  the 
thrill  of  its  ultimate  vibrations  may  safely  be  said  to  have 
permeated  the  entire  globe.  In  the  central  tracts,  the  solid 
ground  seemed  to  lose  its  consistence,  and  the  earth  rose  in 
waves  which  could  be  seen  to  approach  like  rollers  on  a  sea- 
coast,  but  with  the  extraordinary  velocity  of  two  miles  a 
second.  At  Nalbari,  the  singular  spectacle  was  witnessed 
of  rice-fields  undulating  rhythmically  during  the  transit  of 
the  seismic  swell.  Even  at  Calcutta,  255  miles  from  the 
centre,  the  oscillations  of  the  soil  caused  buildings  to  rock 
like  ships  ploughing  the  sea. 

The  face  of  the  country  near  Shillong,  over  a  stretch  of 
some  four  hundred  miles,  was  conspicuously  altered  by  the 
catastrophe.  Mr.  Oldham,  of  the  Indian  Geological  Survey, 
who  made  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  its  attendant  circum¬ 
stances,  ascertained  that  hills  changed  in  relative  height  to 
the  amount  of  twenty -four  feet,  and  shifted  their  bases  by 
as  much  as  twelve.*  A  partial  revision  of  the  trigonometrical 
survey  was  thus  rendered  necessary ;  while,  by  way  of 
compensation,  the  subsidence  of  an  intervening  and  incon¬ 
veniently  high  hill  facilitated  heliographic  signalling  between 
two  stations  of  the  military  police.  A  railway  embankment 
a  mile  long  was  displaced  neai-ly  seven  feet  with  its  rows  of 
trees  all  standing ;  railway  lines  buckled  and  crumpled  up ; 
fissures  opened  everywhere,  and  jets  of  sand  and  water 
spouted  from  the  soil.  From  certain  sections  of  the  Garo 
and  Khasi  hills  forests  and  foliage  slipped  like  a  cast-off 
garment,  leaving  them  bare  skeletons  of  sandstone,  white 
under  the  blazing  sun.  Pillars  were  twisted  sectionally  by 
complex  vorticose  movements ;  thirty  lakes  added  themselves 
to  the  permanent  features  of  the  landscape.  Deep-seated 
structural  modifications  were  further  indicated  by  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  several  great  fault-scarps,  the  extensive  throw 
of  which  measured,  in  some  degree,  the  intensity  of  the 
strain  relieved  by  the  rending  of  the  strata. 

The  subterranean  displacement  of  material  which  gave 
rise  to  this  earthquake  was  considered  by  Mr.  Oldham  to 
have  taken  place  over  an  area  two  hundred  miles  long  by 
fifty  wide. 

‘  We  may  think,’  Dr.  Davison  says,  ‘  of  a  slice  of  rock  three  or  four 
miles  in  thickness  and  large  enough  to  reach  from  Dover  to  Exeter 
in  one  direction,  and  from  London  to  Brighton  in  the  other ;  not 
slipping  intermittently  in  different  places,  but  giving  way  almost 
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instantaneously  throughout  its  whole  extent :  crushing  all  before  it, 
both  solid  rock  and  earthy  ground  alike ;  and,  whether  by  the 
sudden  spring  of  the  entire  mass  or  by  the  jar  of  its  hurtling  frag¬ 
ments,  shattering  the  strongest  work  of  human  hands  as  easily  as  the 
frailest.  Such  a  thrust  might  well  be  sensible  over  half  a  continent, 
and  give  rise  to  undulations  which,  unseen  and  unfelt,  might  wend 
their  way  around  the  globe.’  (p.  319) 

Sea-quakes,  the  correlatives  of  earthquakes,  have  often 
proved  no  whit  less  destructive.  Not  through  their  direct 
effects.  Ships  take  no  serious  harm  from  their  vibrations. 
But  the  simultaneous  booming  of  submarine  artillery  may 
signalise  the  start  of  a  tidal  wave  bearing  calamity  to  every 
encountered  shore.  Lisbon,  in  1755,  suffered  thus  a  double 
destruction.  Overthrown  first  by  the  swaying  of  its  founda¬ 
tions,  it  was,  within  a  few  seconds,  inundated  through  the 
irresistible  assault  of  a  mighty  ocean -roller,  originated, 
probably,  by  a  collapse  of  the  sea-floor  somewhere  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Azores.  An  analogous  occurrence  beneath 
the  Pacific  Ocean  gave  risle  to  the  terrible  inundation  of 
August  13,  1868,  when  Arica  in  Bolivia  met  the  same  fate 
that  had  earlier  overtaken  the  city  by  the  Tagus.  The  sea, 
to  begin  with,  retired.  Major  Dutton  informs  us,*  ‘  from  the 
‘  shore,  so  that  ships  anchored  in  seven  fathoms  of  water  were 
‘  left  high  and  dry.  A  few  minutes  later  it  was  seen  returning 
‘  in  a  great  wall  or  “  bore,”  which  caught  up  the  ships  in  the 
‘  roadstead  and  swept  them  inland  as  if  they  were  mere  chips 
‘  of  wood.  Among  them  was  the  U.S.  steamer  Wateree,  which 
‘  was  carried  inland  nearly  half  a  mile  and  left  with  little 
‘  injury  on  shore  by  the  recession  of  the  wave.’  There 
the  hulk  remained  derelict  until  May  9,  1877,  when,  by 
a  fantastic  coincidence,  the  wave  engendered  by  the 
‘  Iquiqui  quake  ’  floated  it  still  further  inland.  The 
flood  of  1868  was  felt  on  the  most  remote  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  Hakodate  in  Japan,  at  a  distance  of  7,600  nautical 
miles,  was  reached  by  it  in  twenty-five  hours ;  and  even 
there  the  oscillations  had  an  amplitude  of  ten  feet  with  a 
period  of  twenty  minutes.  Their  harmless  advent  gave 
scarcely  a  hint  of  the  violence  with  which,  on  June  15,  1896, 
seismic  waves,  raised  in  the  vicinity,  and  unspent  by  long 
travel,  rushed  upon  the  Japanese  shores.  Twenty-nine 
thousand  inhabitants  of  the  country  perished  on  that  day 
by  drowning. 

Catastrophes  of  the  sort  are  due  to  sudden  changes  of 
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level  in  the  sea-bottom,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  which  is 
vouched  for  by  differences  in  soundings  taken  before  and  after 
earthquake  shocks.  Broken  telegraph  cables  are  another 
common  result  of  slips  and  subsidences.  Australia  was  in 
this  way  completely  isolated  in  1888,  and  the  cause  being  un¬ 
known,  the  approach  of  a  hostile  fleet  was  apprehended,  and 
the  reserves  were  called  out.* 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore,  however  difficult  to  define,  the 
relationship  between  seismic  and  volcanic  action.  Both 
accompany  strains  in  the  earth’s  crust;  and  though  the 
regions  of  their  respective  prevalence  do  not  coincide,  they 
are  usually  adjacent.  The  crest  of  a  summit-ridge  is  the 
characteristic  seat  of  explosive  vents ;  the  tilted  tracts  at 
its  base  are  the  frequent  nurseries  of  earthquakes.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Milne’s  analysis  of  10,000  observations  on  seismic 
events  in  Japan  showed  that  only  a  small  minority  had  their 
source  quite  close  to  the  volcanoes  which  stud  the  backbone 
of  the  country.f  Most  of  them  spread  outward  from  centres 
along  the  coast,  or  beneath  the  rapidly  deepening  ocean, 
where  pronounced  flexures  create  lines  of  weakness.  Yet 
the  two  orders  of  phenomena  cannot  be  altogether  set  apart. 
Scrope  long  ago  referred  earthquakes  to  the  ‘  snap  and  jar  ’ 
caused  by  the  instantaneous  rupture  of  rocky  formations, 
associated,  perhaps,  with  injections  of  ‘  intumescent  molten 
‘  matter.’  j  Nor  is  it  doubtful  that  such  combined  events 
take  place.  Abortive  eruptions  have  left  abundant  geo¬ 
logical  traces.  Intruded  veins,  sheets,  and  lenticular  expan¬ 
sions  of  lava  frequently  permeate  formations  which  they  did 
not  succeed  in  penetrating.  The  igneous  activity  by  which 
subjacent  rocks  were  being  altered  and  displaced  was  un- 
apparent  at  the  surface  except  by  mechanical  concussions. 
It  would  be  illogical  to  deny  that  these  have  the  significance 
now  that  belonged  to  them  in  Tertiary  or  Palteozoic  ages. 
They  may  frequently,  although  they  need  not  invariably, 
betoken  explosive  uprushes  in  conjunction  with  abrupt 
dislocations.  Seismic  phenomena  cannot  then  be  said  to 
depend  solely  upon  strains  and  stresses.  The  restoration  of 
equilibrium  is  possibly  only  the  pulling  of  a  trigger  by 
which  an  intricate  piece  of  machinery  is  set  going. 

The  connexion  is  at  times  unmistakable.  Humboldt 
relates  that,  on  the  day  of  the  awful  Riobamba  earthquake, 
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February  4,  1797,  a  lofty  column  of  smoke  and  ashes  sent 
forth  during  three  previous  months  by  the  volcano  of  Pasto  in 
Quito  suddenly  ceased  to  be  emitted.*  The  distance  is  240 
miles.  Again,  a  long  series  of  mixed  events,  volcanic  and 
seismic,  culminated  in  the  destruction  of  Caraccas,  the 
‘  earthquake  city,’  March  26,  1812.  The  subterranean  dis¬ 
turbance  of  1772  in  the  Caucasus,  by  which  the  hill  of 
Metshuka  was  engulfed,  coincided  approximately  with  the 
memorable  explosion  of  Papandayang  in  Java.  And  the 
year  1783  was  marked  by  catastrophes  of  each  description. 
On  February  5,  Calabria  was  laid  waste  by  one  of  the  most 
severe  earthquakes  described  in  detail  and  authoritatively. 
In  the  following  June,  Skaptar  Yokull,  in  Iceland,  ejected 
prodigious  floods  of  lava  at  an  unusually  high  temperature ; 
while  on  August  1  the  Japanese  crater  of  Asama-yama 
burst  into  vehement  eruption.  Eveiy  conspicuous  event  of 
the  kind  in  the  West  Indies  since  1692  has  been  apparently 
related  to  underground  displacements  either  in  one  of  the 
neighbouring  islands  or  further  off  in  Central  America.! 
The  unparalleled  explosion  of  Mont  Pelee,  May  8,  1902, 
made  no  exception.  Subterranean  trouble  first  manifested 
itself  in  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  Town  after  town  was 
ravaged  by  earthquakes  from  January  16  to  September  23; 
then,  on  October  24,  the  dormant  crater  of  Santa  Maria 
woke  up  with  terrific  detonations,  and,  amid  lurid  flames  or 
pitchy  darkness,  laid  waste  the  thriving  coffee  plantations 
of  El  Palmar.!  Similar  disturbances  were,  indeed,  general 
and  world- wide.  On  April  12,  1902,  the  country  round 
Lake  Baikal  was  violently  shaken ;  on  July  5  hundreds  of 
dwellings  were  overthrown  near  Salonika  by  a  concussion, 
the  reverberations  of  which  extended  to  Birmingham,  1,440 
miles  away ;  Kishin  Island,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  marked  the 
centre  of  a  number  of  destructive  shocks,  July  9-10 ;  earth¬ 
quakes  occurred  a  little  later  in  California,  at  Skagway,  and 
at  Carrara.  A  sea-quake  struck  a  steamer  in  mid-Atlantic 
on  July  20  ;  and  the  calamitous  Kashgar  earthquake  of 
August  22,  in  which  3,000  persons  lost  their  lives,  with 
minor  disasters  at  Tiflis,  in  Ferghana,  and  the  island  of  Guam, 
completed  an  unexampled  record  of  desolation  and  dismay. 

Some  degree  of  interdependence  between  earthquakes 
and  volcanic  eruptions  must  accordingly  be  admitted.  Sub- 

*  ‘Views  of  Nature,’  pp.  360-1. 
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terranean  adjustments  are  highly  unstable.  Their  over¬ 
throw  at  a  single  point  may  involve  their  subversion  at 
others  very  distant  from  it.  The  propagated  effects  of  one 
fault-slip,  or  the  evisceration  of  a  solitary  crater,  may 
disturb  the  balance  upon  which  are  poised  the  foundations 
of  a  continent.  Reciprocal  action  is  thus  inevitable,  albeit 
varied  in  its  modes  and  seemingly  indeterminate  as  to  its 
measure.  To  some  small  extent  the  state  of  the  earth’s 
interior  responds  even  to  extra-terrestrial  influences.  Many 
illusory  correspondences  have,  it  is  true,  been  alleged. 
Sun-spots,  meteors,  aurorae,  planetary  configurations  have  no 
true  relations  with  seismic  phenomena.*  These,  however, 
are  afiected  by  meteorological  conditions,  which  again 
depend  upon  the  sun.  Earthquakes,  for  example,  are 
slightly  more  frequent  in  winter  than  in  summer,  owing,  it 
is  thought,  to  snowy  deposits  by  which  inequalities  of  strain 
are  increased.  And  their  occurrence  is,  for  a  similar  reason, 
favoured  by  steep  barometric  gradients.  The  strata,  in 
other  words,  are  most  apt  to  crack  and  slide  when  a  gale  of 
wind  is  blowing.  Their  rupture  is  also  sensibly  promoted 
by  lunar  attraction,  which  tends  to  lighten  the  load  of 
pressure  they  have  to  bear.  And  this  naturally  facilitates 
the  elastic  rebound  by  which  equilibrium  is  restored.  Now 
the  lunar  orbit  pivots  completely  round  once  in  about  nine 
years ;  and  Mr.  Espin  f  has  detected  an  accordant  periodicity 
in  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions,  their  times  of  maxi¬ 
mum  agreeing  with  the  most  northerly  situation  of  the 
perigee,  when  (it  might  be  argued)  the  moon’s  pull  against 
gravity  is  most  effective  over  the  best  observed  parts  of  the 
earth’s  surface.  But  the  genuineness  of  the  connexion  is, 
as  yet,  far  from  being  established. 

The  new  seismology,  as  already  explained,  is  distinctively 
the  science  of  wave-transmission  through  the  earth.  Vast 
stores  of  energy  are  radiated  outward  in  all  directions  from 
deep-buried  regions  of  rock-collapse ;  and  their  radiation  is 
governed  by  laws  easy  to  enunciate,  but  extremely  difficult 
to  apply.  Strict  inferences  from  them  must  be  corrected  by 
experience ;  and  instructive  experience  depends  upon  a 
process  of  disentanglement  practicable  only  at  great  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  foci  of  disturbance.  The  comparative  study 
of  seismograms  has  been  organised  mainly  by  Professor 
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Milne,  vvhose  observtatory  at  Sbide,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
supplies,  in  a  continuous  series,  autographs  of  eartli-treinors 
that  have  travelled  thither  from  the  shores  of  Kamchatka 
or  Japan,  from  beneath  the  floor  of  the  Pacific,  or  the 
flexured  declivity  of  the  Himalayas.  Their  discussion, 
though  arduous,  has  proved  of  unique  interest.  The 
vibrations  of  the  earth  supply  the  best  means  at  our  disposal 
for  probing  its  depths  ;  and  they  bring  news  both  authentic 
and  suggestive,  though  our  inexperience  may  still  partially 
darken  its  true  meaning. 

The  various  kinds  of  waves  set  up  by  earthquakes  travel 
with  different  speeds.  What  is  more,  they  evidently  pursue 
different  routes.  Mr.  Oldham  distinguishes  three  types  of 
pulsation  in  the  seismographic  records  of  distant  shocks.* 
The  first  two  are  preliminary  oscillations  of  small  amplitude 
and  short  period,  which  appear  to  have  been  transmitted 
right  through  the  globe ;  the  third  and  strongest  set  have 
taken  their  way  round  its  circumference,  causing  the  surface 
to  undulate  more  or  less  sensibly  as  they  passed.  They  are 
surmised  to  be  of  a  hybrid  nature,  partly  elastic  and  partly 
gravitational,  thus  combining  the  properties  of  sound  and  sea- 
waves  ;  but  their  velocity,  of  about  three  kilometres  a  second, 
is  much  higher  than  that  of  disturbances  in  air  or  water. 

The  tremors,  however,  which  anticipate  their  arrival 
attract  still  more  curious  attention  because  of  their  explora¬ 
tory  powers.  They  follow  paths  otherwise  untrodden, 
unless  by  Dante  in  his  voyage  to  the  Giudecca.  The  two 
species  into  which  they  of  themselves  separate  stand, 
nevertheless,  apart  in  some  important  respects.  The  fore¬ 
most  group  probably  consist  of  longitudinal  waves  modelled 
on  those  of  sound.  They  proceed.  Dr.  C.  G.  Knott  considers, 
straight  from  point  to  point  along  the  chord  of  the  terrestrial 
segment  interposed  between  the  epicentre  of  the  earthquake 
and  the  spot  where  its  occurrence  is  recorded.  The  rapidity 
of  their  transit  would  else  be  unaccountable.  They  take 
advantage  of  their  fellow-travellers,  the  large  surface- 
undulations,  by  striking  out  a  much  shorter  way,  and  a 
way  that  shortens  proportionately  as  the  distance  from 
the  starting-post  to  the  goal  increases.  For  this  reason, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  tripled  speed,  they  win  the  race 
by  a  continually  widening  interval. 

The  secondary  group  of  vibrations  represent,  we  are  told, 
the  transversal  part  of  the  disturbance.  They  are,  in  a 
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sense,  complementary  to  their  immediate  predecessors  of  the 
longitudinal  type.  Like  them,  they  are  propagated  through 
the  earth’s  interior,  though  not,  like  them,  with  an  uniform 
speed.  As  they  plunge  deeper  into  its  profundities  they 
become  accelerated  owing  to  the  augmented  rigidity  of  the 
medium ;  and  the  consequent  bending  of  their  paths  by 
refraction  renders  them  convex  towards  the  centre.  From 
these  deep  seismic  soundings  something  has  already  been 
learned  regarding  the  structure  and  qualities  of  the  colossal 
mass  of  matter  beneath  our  feet. 

Within  the  globe,  pressure  grows  with  every  yard  of 
descent,  and  its  materials  must,  by  the  mere  fact  of  their 
superincumbence,  be  rendered  more  homogeneous.  Joints, 
cracks,  vesicles,  become  obliterated ;  a  nearly  equable  com¬ 
position  is  finally  attained.*  The  effacement  of  inequalities 
is  doubtless  helped  by  elevation  of  temperature.  The  rise 
with  descent  in  mines  and  borings  is  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  degree  Fahrenheit  for  64  feet ;  but  how  far  it  continues 
to  prevail  is  uncertain.  There  may  be  a  fixed  thermal  limit 
which,  for  aught  we  know,  falls  short  of  the  melting-point 
of  rocks.  Erupting  lavas  are,  to  be  sure,  enormously  hot ; 
but  local  and  temporary  causes  may  be  largely  concerned  in 
producing  volcanic  conflagrations.  It  is  certain,  in  any 
case,  that  the  core  beneath  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  in  a 
high  degree  rigid  and  elastic,  and  possesses,  accordingly, 
a  superior  capability  for  the  swift  transmission  of  wave- 
tremors.  Their  subterranean  velocities  imply,  indeed,  an 
elasticity  twice  (approximately)  that  of  steel. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Knott’s  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  earth- 
tremors  t  involves  an  unlooked-for  distinction  between  the 
elasticity  and  the  rigidity  of  the  bulky  mass  transmitting 
them.  Should  his  conclusion  be  established,  that  those  of 
longitudinal  type  travel  uniformly  at  all  depths — once  they 
have  penetrated  the  crust — while  their  transversal  associates 
quicken  their  pace  as  they  approach  the  globe’s  centre,  it 
would  bo  necessary  to  admit  a  constant  ratio,  throughout  its 
innermost  layers,  of  elasticity  to  density,  coupled  with  a 
ratio  increasing  downward  of  rigidity  to  density.  Let  us 
look  at  the  conditions.  Vibrations  taking  place  to  and  fro 
along  the  line  of  march  owe  their  origin  to  the  power  of 
matter  to  resist  and  rebound  against  sudden  compression, 
and  they  travel  quicker  as  this  faculty  becomes  intensified 
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relatively  to  the  density  of  the  transmitting  substance.  The 
constancy,  then,  of  their  speed  within  the  earth  proves  the 
invariability  of  this  ratio,  and  makes  it  probable  that  only  a 
moderate  standard  of  density  is  reached  in  the  deepest 
subterranean  abysses.  Waves,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
transverse  description  are  set  on  foot  by  forces  of  recovery 
from  distortion.  Their  velocity  grows  with  rigidity,  and  has 
an  inverse  relation  to  density.  So  that  the  quickening  of 
pace  with  the  increasing  length  of  the  chords  traversed  by 
this  kind  of  earth-tremors  leads  to  the  inference  that  the 
strata  harden  in  their  consistence  beyond  the  proportion  of 
their  density  as  pressure  is  augmented.  Their  chemical 
constitution  remains  unknown.  Pure  iron,  formerly  assumed, 
by  way  of  giving  precision  to  ideas,  as  the  main,  if  not  the 
exclusive  ingredient  of  the  terrestrial  core,  does  not  possess 
the  requisite  qualities.*  They  would  more  probably  belong 
to  some  metallic  alloy.  The  probability  is  indeed  strong 
that  all  the  metals  are  present  there  together,  although  in 
very  unequal  quantities.  The  subject,  however,  is  not  yet 
nearly  ripe  for  discussion. 

Earthquakes  are  a  sign  of  planetary  vitality.  They  would 
seem  to  be  characteristic  of  the  teiTestrial  phase  of  develope- 
ment.  Effete  globes  like  the  moon  can  scarcely  be  subject 
to  the  sti’esses  to  which  they  are  due ;  nor  can  they  be  very 
suitably  constituted  for  the  propagation  of  elastic  waves. 
Inchoate  worlds,  such  as  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  are  still  less 
likely  to  be  the  scenes  of  reverberating  concussions.  Their 
materials  have  not  yet  acquired  the  necessary  cohesion. 
They  are  pasty,  or  fluid,  if  not  partially  vaporous.  On  the 
earth  the  seismic  epoch  presumably  opened  when,  exterior 
solidification  having  commenced,  the  geological  ages  began 
to  run.  It  will  last  so  long  as  peaks  crumble  and  rivers 
carry  sediment ;  so  long  as  the  areal  distribution  of  loads 
fluctuates,  and  strains  evoke  forces  adequate  for  their 
catastrophic  relief.  Our  globe  is,  by  its  elasticity,  kept 
habitable.  The  separation  of  sea  from  dry  land  is  thus  and 
no  otherwise  maintained  ;  the  alternations  of  elevation  and 
subsidence  manifest  the  continual  activity  of  this  reserve  of 
energy.  The  dimensions  of  the  globe  we  inhabit  depend 
upon  the  balance  of  pressure  and  expansiveness.  Relaxation 
or  enhancement  of  either  instantly  occasions  a  bending 
inward  or  an  arching  outward  of  the  crust.  Just  by  these 
sensitive  reactions  the  planet  shows  itself  to  be  alive,  and 
seismic  thrillings  are  the  breaths  it  draws. 


*  Milne,  ‘  Nature,’  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  539. 
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Art.  in.— three  PHASES  OF  PASTORAL 
SENTIMENT. 

1.  Geschichte  der  christlichen  Kunst.  Von  F.  X.  Kratts. 

Vol.  I.  Section  ‘  Pastor  bonus.’  1897. 

2.  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  By  Mrs.  Jameson. 

3.  History  of  Spanish  Literature.  By  Ticknor.  London  ; 

John  Murray.  1849. 

4.  Poesies  populaires  de  la  Gascogne.  Par  Blade. 

5.  Histoire  de  la  Chanson  populaire  en  France.  Par  J.  J. 

Tiersot.  1889. 

6.  Diana.  By  Monte  mayor  ;  tr.  B.  Yonge.  1598. 

7.  Giovanni  Segantini.  ByL.  Villari.  London:  T. Fisher 

Unwin.  1901. 

Sentiments — sentiments  emotional  and  imaginative, 
^  secular  and  religious — have,  no  less  than  individuals, 
nations,  and  races,  their  periods  of  growth  and  decline, 
their  apogees  of  blossom  and  fruit-bearing,  their  subsequent 
decadence.  From  phases  of  exigent  vitality,  when  they 
clamour  for  manifestation  and  expression,  they  pass  into 
limbos,  more  or  lesspermanent,  of  non-active,  non- influential, 
non-potent  existence,  they  lie  in  abeyance,  they  hibernate 
during  the  winter  of  men’s  disesteem.  Again,  they  regermi¬ 
nate.  Why  ?  Who  can  say  ?  But  the  disused,  discarded 
sentiment  stirs  afresh  at  the  heart  of  the  world ;  there 
comes  a  new  impulse  from  within,  a  new  call  from  without, 
a  new  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  fashion  in  feeling  brings 
with  it  a  new  evocation  of  semi -extinct  sensation.  And  the 
dormant  emotion,  or  its  similitude,  rises  from  the  dusty 
tombs  where,  with  other  rags  and  shreds  of  humanity’s 
mental  equipment,  it  lay  awaiting  the  day  of  resurrection. 

Thus,  on  the  secular  plane  of  life,  the  sentiment  of  mediaeval 
romanticism  ran  through  its  courses,  ascendant  and  de¬ 
cadent,  of  empire  over  men’s  sympathies.  It  had  its  fluxes 
and  refluxes  of  enthusiastic  hyper-sensitiveness.  Its  gallant 
endeavours  to  domesticate  a  Quixotic  ideal  in  our  poor 
world  of  clay  suffered  eclipse,  died  maybe  at  the  hands  of 
the  melancholy  satirists  of  this  unbelieving  earth,  or,  more 
likely,  expired,  exhausted  by  the  exuberance  of  its  own 
efflorescence.  Having  died,  it  came  forth  from  its  grave 
rejuvenated,  claiming  its  exponents  in  a  Hugo  or  a  Scott, 
its  colour-devotee  in  a  Delacroix,  its  sentimentalist  in  an 
Ary  Scheffer.  Once  more  it  effaced  its  own  imprint,  it 
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slept  awhile.  Yet  sleeping — the  idea  siiggests  itself  with 
insistence — sentiments  are  capable  of  interludes  of  somnam¬ 
bulism,  and  romanticism  wandered  forth  afresh  clad  in  the 
maladive  incarnations  of  a  Burne-Jones  picture,  whispering 
through  the  clamorous  passions  of  a  Wagnerian  Tannhiiuser 
or  the  stagnant  delirium  of  Tristan,  dreaming  the  fever- 
dreams  sick  men  dream  of  visions  which  have  passed  away. 
So,  too,  the  transit  of  the  sentiment  of  antiquity,  exteriorised 
in  the  diverse  classicisms  of  Italian  Renaissance  or  the 
Siecle  Louis  XIV.,  or  in  that  phase  associated  with  the 
names  of  David  and  Ingi’es.  So,  too,  the  transit  of  religious 
sentiment  illustrates  above  all  others  both  the  fitfulness  and 
the  persistence  of  the  hold  abstract  emotional  imaginations 
retain  over  the  minds  of  men.  It  has  had,  more  than  any 
other,  perhaps,  its  periods  of  stagnation  and  inertness  ;  it  has 
had,  more  than  any  other,  its  tidal  waves,  when  in  revivals  or 
reformations  it  has  swept  the  souls  of  men  upon  its  fiood- 
currents  to  seek  new  truths  or  new  heresies,  till  in  sterilising 
formulas  of  sectarianisms,  or  conventionalised  pacts  of  man 
with  God,  emotion  has  worked  out  its  especial  tragedies : 
the  declension  of  aspirations  too  vehement  to  endure,  the 
base  materialisation  of  conceptions  too  transcendental  to 
admit  of  incorporation  amongst  the  maxims  of  practical 
conduct  or  the  dogmas  of  rational  belief.  Nor  has  this  very 
sentiment  been  in  later  days  without  its  dream-walking 
phenomena,  both  in  printed  and  painted  thought.  The 
logendes  dorees  of  the  ‘  other-worlds,’  above  and  below,  are, 
save  as  tradition,  effete.  But  the  vision-seer,  Blake,  in  the 
earlier  decades  of  last  century,  reclothed  the  sentiment  of 
religious  supernaturalism  with  a  symbolism  of  deeply 
indented  actuality,  overcharged  with  emotions  of  faith, 
hope,  and  aspiration  ;  while,  reversed,  and  turned  into  grim 
and  coarse  grotesques,  the  supernatural  transmuted  into  the 
fantastic,  Felicien  Rops — whose  genius  for  the  first  time  has 
been  made  widely  known  to  the  English  public  * — replaced 
the  visions  of  faith  with  his  sinister  nightmares,  the  devil- 
dreams  of  an  imagination  imbued  with  the  religious  senti¬ 
ment  d  travtrs — visions  which  in  very  truth  are  visions  of 
the  night. 

Recently  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  t  has  traced  parallel  develope- 
rnents  in  the  history  of  art;  the  evolution  of  the  battle 
sentiment,  once  embodied  and  crystallised  in  national  epic 

*  International  Exhibition.  New  Gallery,  1904. 

t  Le  Miroir  de  la  Vie,  1902. 
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as  the  sentiment  of  heroism,  but  in  pictorial  art  passing 
through  manifold  stages  till  the  glories  of  the  field  are 
finally  obscured  by  the  brutal  and  revolting  aspect  of 
physical  suffering  and  bodily  disfigurement:  the  odes  of 
victory  and  Te  Deums  of  triumph,  culminating  in  Whit¬ 
man’s  hospital  verses  ;  the  evolution  of  the  sentiment  of 
the  art  of  caricature,  rising  from  trivial  grossness,  abnor¬ 
malism,  distortions,  deformities  of  body,  gesture  and  grimace, 
to  the  keen  unveiling — the  accentuated  unveiling — of  an 
actual  and  just  portrayal  of  qualities  no  longer  only 
material,  but  mental  and  moral,  and  culminating,  as  a 
refinement  of  modern  sentiment,  in  M.  Willette’s  Pierrots 
when  ‘  le  rire  et  I’ironie  chuchotent  ensemble,’  and  in 
Mr.  Dana  Gibson’s  discomfited  Cupidons,  naked  and  dis¬ 
consolate,  announcing  in  varied  circumstances  to  the  rich, 
the  prosperous,  and  the  ambitious  ‘  qu’ils  n’ont  pas  de  joie.’ 
Again  he  records  the  evolution  of  religious  sentiment  in  the 
growing  tendency  to  effect  the  realisation  of  the  religious 
theme  by  its  transplantation  from  the  glass-house  of  tradi¬ 
tional  formula  to  the  market-garden  of  familiar  naturalism, 
and  lastly,  the  emergence  in  art  of  the  sentiment  with 
regard  to  childhood,  passing  from  the  anonymities  of  limb¬ 
less  cherubs  and  winged  loves  into  the  individualistic  child 
portraiture  of  later  days,  reaching  a  climax  in  the  cult  and 
commemorative  poetic  celebration  of  children  and  grand¬ 
children  by  Hugo  and  Hugo’s  great  disciple,  Swinburne. 

I?  Less,  it  may  be,  intrinsically  enwoven  with  the  life  of  the 
deeper  emotions,  spiritual,  passionel  and  intellectual,  than 
those  sentiments  of  which  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  treats,  the 
pastoral  sentiment  has  msthetically  almost  a  place  apart  in 
the  literature  of  post-Christian  Europe.  It  is  in  itself 
a  lay  sentiment  as  distinguished  from  sentiments  moral 
and  religious,  with  which  it  is  often  connected.  It  is  a 
sentiment  of  taste  as  distinguished  from  those  feelings 
which  induced  the  cult  of  acute  sympathetic  sensation — the 
‘  sensibility  ’  of  earl)'  English  novelists.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
passive  sentiment  as  distinguished  from  sentiments  com¬ 
bative,  active,  and  judicial.  It  is  a  sentiment  which  has, 
if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  rather  the  qualities  of  atmosphere 
than  of  outline,  form,  or  substance. 

As  an  atmosphere  it  has  attached  itself  to  the  most  varied 
and  diverse  themes  and  has  subjected  itself  to  innumerable 
transmutations;  its  translucency  reflects  every  shifting 
colour,  while  it  in  turn  imparts  to  every  scene,  to  every 
image,  its  own  aura.  It  sounds  every  note,  to  change 
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the  analogy,  of  the  scale  of  life,  rising  from  the  utmost 
homeliness  of  primitive  simplicities  to  the  high,  thin  octaves 
of  unrivalled  artificiality.  It  hovers  round  old  Nativities, 
creeps  into  the  background  of  Adorations,  insinuates  itself 
into  the  shepherd  symbolism  of  tombs,  catacombs,  mosaics, 
asserts  itself  in  sacred  eclogue  and  mystery-play,  it  lingers 
to  this  day  in  dumb  show  of  Christmas  creches,  and 
gives  its  motif  to  the  Noels,  the  Weihnachtslieder,  the 
carols,  of  folk-song.  Equally  is  it  at  home  in  secular  guise 
in  the  peasant  love-idylls — the  bergeries  of  herdsman,  goat¬ 
herd,  and  shepherd,  the  pastoritas  of  later  Proven9al  poets, 
the  serranillas  of  Spanish  grandees — and  in  the  lyrics  of 
Elizabethan  dramatists,  Marlowe,  Greene,  Ben  Jonson, 
Fletcher  ;  and  the  puritanism  of  Marvell  has  fallen  under 
its  most  perfect  spell.  Again,  in  another  group,  the 
poets  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  Lorenzo  de’  Medici, 
Marino — the  list  needs  no  making —contributed  a  gay 
contingent  of  nymphs  and  gods  and  satyrs,  dryad  and 
hamadryad,  to  the  pastoralism  of  literature,  and  pastoralism 
disowned  a  simplicity  which,  after  all,  was  rarely  simple 
— and  became  a  model  art  of  fluent  graceful  unrealities, 
an  art  of  culture  and  courtliness,  and  the  fashion  of 
Arcadia,  for  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  England, 
in  prose  and  verse,  was  definitely — for  a  season — fixed. 
Then  the  old  Arcadias,  embodying  all  that  was  most 
winning  and  all  that  was  most  tedious  in  the  fiction  of  their 
day,  pass  out  of  sight,  leaving  behind  them  a  legacy  of 
artificiality  to  the  generation  to  come.  And  with  the 
evanescent,  imponderable  beauty  of  a  soap-bubble  floating 
in  still  sunlight,  Watteau  recreated  pastoralism,  a  pastoralism 
of  redoubled  artifice,  faint,  radiant,  and  delicate,  where 
form  and  sentiment,  and,  by  infinitely  subtle  suggestion, 
sound,  are  so  interblended,  so  incorporate,  one  with  another, 
that  sentiment,  colour,  substance,  the  emotion  and  all  that 
pictorially  evokes  emotion,  touch  but  one  single  string  of 
responsive  sympathy. 

Watteau  achieved  the  one  wholly  perfect  expression  of 
pastoral  artificiality.  Elsewhere,  in  literature  and  in  art,  it 
abounded,  for  the  most  part  in  various  stages  of  decadence. 
In  the  fairy  tales  of  the  brilliant  group  of  compilers  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  volumes  of  the  ‘  Cabinet  des  Fees,’  in  the 
figurines  of  Dresden  china  (and  with  more  charm  in  those, 
of  Staffordshire),  it  became  a  decorative  element ;  while  in 
actual  life — as  life  was  then  lived — it  declined  still  lower. 
The  artificiality,  which  in  its  trivialities  had  every  element  of 
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grace,  became  the  vulgar  mannerisms  of  a  popular  affectation, 
the  costumed  pose  of  a  common  herd  of  amateur  play-actors, 
copyists,  and  plagiarists  of  art,  it  became  the  pastoralism  of 
a  ‘  Journal  des  Modes,’  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the 
Palais  Royal  Gardens.  In  literature  it  died  an  unlamented 
death  in  the  yet  duller  affectations  of  English  pastoral  poets 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Thus  pastoralism  reaches  its 
last  phase,  the  phase  William  Blake  anticipated,  both  in 
his  poems  and  his  designs.  As  he  touched  the  note  of  a 
renewed  seriousness,  none  other  will  ever  touch  it  again. 
But  with  the  chief  amongst  modern  pastoralists,  Giovanni 
Segantini,  pastoralism  in  its  alliance  with  nature  and 
earth  has  no  less  discarded  all  levity  and  reclothed  itself 
with  as  grave  a  garb  as  when  it  served  for  a  framework  to 
Nativities  or  an  emblem  to  Christian  beliefs. 

Taking  count  of  the  pastoral  sentiment  (though  the  divi¬ 
sion  is  somewhat  arbitrary)  in  three  of  those  phases — in  its 
association  with  the  religious  theme,  in  its  association  with 
art,  in  its  association  with  nature — it  comes  before  us  mainly 
as,  in  the  first  place,  imagery  or  emblem ;  in  the  second 
phase,  as  fiction  and  the  theme  of  fiction,  written  or  painted. 
In  the  third  and  last  stage  it  wears  the  likeness  of  the  ideali¬ 
sation  of  actuality.  Its  history  presents  itself  in  two  forms, 
the  field  of  inquiry  ranging  from  where  the  sentiment  in 
question  must  be  studied  as  a  general  sentiment  traceable 
in  the  anonymous  traditions  of  religion,  or,  in  secular  guise, 
in  its  anonymous  manifestation  amongst  the  uncultured,  the 
unlettered,  and  the  unwritten  literatures  of  peasants,  to 
another  plane  where  individual  genius,  touching  the  high- 
water  mark  of  perfection,  must  be  taken  to  exemplify  special 
interpretations  of  the  pastoral  idea. 

Obviously  in  the  first  post-classic  pastoralism,  individual 
expression  is  of  small  account.  Its  source  lies  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  and  legends  of  the  Nativity  and  in  the  Scriptural 
imagery  whose  pastoral  symbolism  in  the  first  centuries  of 
Christianity  stamped  its  impress  upon  the  emblematic  art 
of  the  forbidden  cult.  It  is  a  curious,  and  more  or  less  in¬ 
explicable,  circumstance  in  the  history  of  sestheticism  that 
the  pastoral  sentiment,  thus  originated  in  close  connexion 
with  the  origin  of  the  faith,  was  not  a  more  pervasive 
and  permanent  element  in  the  subsequent  developements  of 
religious  art.  For  whatever  other  ideas  the  central  figures 
of  the  Nativity-scene  may  suggest,  the  environment,  in  its 
incidents  and  episodes  and  circumstances,  is  designedly  such 
as  would  seem  best  to  befit  the  birth  of  the  Agnus  Dei. 
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Great  Pan  is  dead — as  Thamus,  the  Egyptian  pilot, 
proclaimed  in  accordance  with  the  bidding  of  the  mystic  voices 
sounding  across  the  Albanian  shores.  But  from  the  first 
hour  the  Christ  comes  before  our  eyes  as  the  Shepherd  God 
— the  God  of  Sheep — Himself  the  first-born  of  the  Flock 
at  once  the  Pastor  and  the  Lamb,  ‘0  ye  Heathen,  look 
‘  for  your  Shepherd.’  Legends,  the  stories  of  the  False 
Gospels,  beautiful  above  compare  in  their  intense  human 
feeling,  prelude  the  birth  of  Mary,  with  a  picture  of 
Joachim  communing  with  his  shepherds,  while  his  child¬ 
less  wife,  sitting  beneath  the  sparrows’  nest  in  the  laurel 
tree,  entreats  the  gift  the  Lord  of  Birds  has  not  withheld 
from  the  winged  love-mates.  The  first  Christmas  night,  the 
vision  of  Joseph  on  his  search  for  succour  at  Bethlehem,  is 
no  less  a  vision  of  pasturage  and  flocks.  He  sees  men  who, 
arrested  by  a  sudden  suspense  of  life — recalling  the  slumber 
scenes  of  Briar  Rose’s  palace — sit  down  to  eat  and  eat  not, 
lift  hands  and  draw  them  not  back,  who  turn  their  faces 
upward  and  stir  not,  action  being  transformed  into  expect¬ 
ancy.  Amidst  astonished  clouds  he  sees  birds  who  flying 
cease  their  flight;  he  sees  sheep  scattered  yet  in  their 
scattering  motionless ;  the  shepherd  lifting  his  staff  to  smite, 
smiting  not ;  kids,  their  mouth  touching  the  water,  drinking 
not.*  And  here  the  older  gospel,  taking  up  the  narra¬ 
tive,  carries  on  the  thread  of  shepherd  thought  and  sheep- 
faring  imagery.  There  is  the  hillside,  the  flock,  the 
herdsmen,  the  light  upon  the  midnight  pastures,  and  then  a 
forsaken  grazing-ground,  sheep  whom  no  watchers  tend,  and 
a  little  group  of  men  hurrying  to  Bethlehem,  seeking  the 
shed  where,  patient,  wide-eyed,  the  oxen  of  Bel  the  Sungod, 
with  the  ass  who  at  length  ‘  knoweth  his  master’s  crib,’  in 
Nativity  after  Nativity  of  ancient  missal,  coloured  glass  and 
painted  panel — survey  the  scene,  dumbly  adoring.  And  to 
complete  the  story  a  last  touch  comes  from  those  books 
churches  disowned  for  artists  to  adopt ;  we  see  the  shepherds 
— it  is  winter,  and  the  Child  is  cold — kindling  a  fire,  by  whose 
warmth  they,  with  angels  and  oxen,  greatly  rejoice. 

The  incidental  pastoralism  recurrent  in  later-day 
Nativities,  and  perpetuated  in  the  Noels  of  all  days,  was,  it 
would  seem,  partially  suspended  during  the  first  six  cen¬ 
turies  of  suffering,  strife,  and  triumph.  In  the  art  of  the 
catacombs  the  sentiment  of  the  symbol  was  displaced  by  the 
sentiment  of  what  it  symbolised.  The  Christ,  imaged  per- 


Protevangelion,  ch.  xiii. 
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pctually*  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  men,  as  his  flock,  presented 
a  pastoralism  of  analogy  and  metaphor,  a  pastoralisra  of  the 
soul,  where  the  pipes  played  a  call  to  the  arena  of  martyr¬ 
dom  and  the  sheep-bells  rang,  as  the  Sanctus  bell,  for  the 
sacrifice  of  altars.  Pastoral  idylls  these  were  in  outward 
semblance — but  ever  receding  from  actualities  of  shep¬ 
herd  life,  as  the  shepherd’s  crook  became  unrecog¬ 
nisable  in  the  jewelled  staff  of  episcopal  authority.  Pastoral 
is  the  youth,  sandalled  and  shod  and  habited  in  shep¬ 
herd’s  dress,  who  plays  Orpheus-wise  on  pipe  or  syrinx  to 
upgazing,  listening  beasts.  Pastoral  the  Christ-Mercury, 
bearing  in  his  arms  a  goat.  Pastoral  those  many  shepherd- 
gods,  those  who  seek,  those  who  find ;  those  who  rejoice,  as  in 
the  fresco  of  that  Greek  painter  who  ‘  hat  seinen  Hirten  mit 
‘  einein  Laubkranz  gekrbnt,  ein  dem  Hirtenleben  entlehntes, 

‘  anmuthiges  Detail  ’ ;  t  those  who  sorrow,  as  that  figured 
herdsman  whose  raised  hand  betokens  ill  tidings  have  over¬ 
taken  him.  They  are  seen  with  the  attributes  of  shep- 
herddom,  milk-jar,  crook,  pipes  played  or  slung  across  the 
shoulder,  the  purse  pendent,  the  dog,  too,  occasionally  an 
accessory.  They  stand  or  recline  in  landscapes  indicated  by 
Noah’s  Ark  trees,  naif  archaisms  of  olive  or  palm,  to  tell 
of  shadow  at  hot  noonday,  and  the  pastoralism  is  further 
emphasised  by  rivers  (with  hint  of,  perhaps,  the  divine 
thirst  for  the  water-brook).  Sometimes  the  surroundings 
are  vaided.  The  emblems  of  seasons  that  come  and  go 
accompany  the  Shepherd-figure ;  the  winter  of  death  is 
imaged  forth,  and  the  resurrection  of  spring,  and  the  circle 
of  the  hours  where  the  motion  of  time  itself  is  meant  as  a 
suggestion  of  eternity’s  routine.  And  all  these  first  and 
earliest  embodiments  of  Christian  conceptions  are  essentially 
emanations  upspringing  from  memories  of  the  fold  and  the 
herdsman,  and  surely  too  of  that  kindly  tie  between  man 
and  earth’s  lesser  sheep-children  which  binds  together  the 
Feeder  and  the  fed,  the  Protector  and  the  protected,  the 
Guide  and  those  who  wander  by  roadway  and  rock,  in 
friendly  relationships  of  faith  and  confidence  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  all  unpastoral  in  sentiment  are  kindred 
images  where  the  symbol  is  lost  in  the  thing  symbolised, 
or,  rather,  where  it  is  so  stamped  with  the  idea  that  the 
actuality  it  reproduced  is  obliterated  by  the  thought  it 


*  Kraus  counts  some  105  extant  representations  in  paintings,  sculp 
tures,  and  decorative  arts.  See  sect.  ‘  Altckristliche  Malerei.’ 
t  Kraus,  Fig.  18,  p.  84. 
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represents.  The  purple  stripes  of  martyrdom  upon  the  Shep¬ 
herd’s  tunic ;  the  sheep  dyed  as  with  the  death  wounds  of 
confessors ;  the  gladiator  who  stands  beside  the  herdsman, 
holding  the  palm  and  crowned  with  the  crown  of  victors ; 
the  Csesar-Christ  (of  perhaps  less  remote  years)  divined  as 
Pastor  only  by  the  flock  who  surround  their  imperial  deity, 
royal  in  His  robe  and  mien,  and  only  by  implication 
guardian  of  those  herded  sheep — such  images  carry  us  far 
from  the  simplicities,  the  homeliness,  the  spontaneity  of 
primitive  Gospel  realism.  So,  too,  the  mystic  Lamb,  who 
from  the  fourth  century  onwards  *  became  a  prominent 
feature  in  ecclesiastical  decoration,  wrought  in  gold,  orna¬ 
mented  with  precious  gems,  surmounted  by  the  sacred 
monogram,  is  wholly  dissociated  from  any  reminiscence  of 
field  and  meadow  and  pasture.  Its  history  in  art  is  a 
curious  one.  The  ‘  Concilium  quinisextum,’  in  the  seventh 
century,  prohibited  its  use  by  a  canon  which  forbade 
the  ‘  Liimmerbilder,’  and  ordained  that  ‘  die  menschliche 
‘Gestalt  Christ!  .  .  .  von  jetzt  an  in  den  Bildern  anstatt 
‘  des  alten  Lammes,  errichtet,  ausgehauen  und  gemalt  werde.’  f 
But  despite  of  councils  and  canons  the  Agnus  Dei  remained 
enthroned,  sharing  with  the  crucifix  of  later  origin  the 
highest  place  of  honour  amongst  the  symbols  of  Christian 
worship — a  Lamb,  jewelled  and  wrought  with  precious  metals 
or  painted  with  all  the  glories  and  splendours  of  mediaeval 
invention,  the  Lamb  of  the  visions  seen  by  saints  and  artists 
of  Patmos,  the  Lamb,  infinitely  divine  and  infinitely  un¬ 
pastoral,  of  Van  Eyck’s  ‘  Adoration.’ 

It  is  in  its  relation  to  the  Nativity  theme  that  Christian  art, 
more  especially  the  song-art  of  those  peasants  whose  lives 
were  lived  in  closest  intimacy  with  earth  and  toil  and  poverty, 
returned  to  the  sentiment  of  true  pastoralism.  The  mys¬ 
ticism  and  the  homely  literalism  of  childhood  met  in  the 
pages  of  illuminated  Missals,^  and  in  the  verses  of  countless, 
countless  Noels.  Both  picture  and  song  are,  it  is  true,  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  central  Figures,  and  all  that  they  signify 
to  the  eye  of  faith.  For  both  picture  and  song,  for  painter 
and  rhymer,  the  pastoral  element  is  but  an  adjunct  to  a 
divine  drama,  and  if  they  dwell  on  it,  it  is  by  a  mere  happy 
instinct,  an  intuitive  appropriation  of  its  human  sympathies 


*  Kraus :  ‘  Von  da  beginnen  die  Darstellungen  des  Agnus  Dei.’ 
t  Kraus’s  ‘  Kanon  der  Synode.’ 

+  Buchmalerci,  of  which  the  origin  is  traced  to  the  fourth  century, 
lasted  on  into  the  Renaissance  period.  Kraus. 
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in  the  service  of  religion.  Pastoralism  to  the  artists — 
themselves  often  monks  painting  for  ecclesiastics — may  have 
presented  itself  too  much  in  the  light  of  an  everyday 
occupation  to  be  easily  reconciled  with  their  embodiments 
of  sacred  ideals,  and  the  shepherds  with  whose  ‘  annuncia¬ 
tion  ’  the  folk-songs  are  busied,  are  relegated  by  the  painters 
to  those  little  side-scenes  of  the  stage  where  minor  epi¬ 
sodes  of  the  principal  subject  were  depicted.  The  oxen  and 
the  ass  are  rarely  omitted  from  the  dramatis  personce  of 
the  Holy  Night,  yet  over  these  lowly  personalities  the 
veil  of  symbolism  is  thrown  to  serve  as  an  apologia  for 
their  prominence — Jew  and  Gentile  are,  we  are  told,  figured 
thereby.  Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  the  sentiment  of  the 
Missal  runs  parallel  with  the  Noel,  as  in  the  ‘  Bedford  ’ 
Missal,  where  on  a  steep  grass  slope  one  couple,  amid 
the  grazing  sheep,  lift  their  heads  attentive  to  the  un¬ 
familiar  voice  of  the  celestial  apparition  of  whose  presence 
the  herdsman,  his  hat  slung  from  his  neck,  seems  still 
wholly  unaware.  But  as  a  whole  it  is  to  the  song-makers 
we  owe  the  preservation  of  the  memories  of  shepherd-life  in 
the  Miracle-Play  of  Bethlehem.  And  so  far  were  such 
memories  incorporated  with  peasant  imagination  that  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  *  in  some  districts  in  Prance  the 
midnight  Christmas  Mass  was  known  in  popular  parlance  as 
*  La  Messe  des  Bergers,’  while  with  processions  of  bergers  and 
bergeres,  the  sound  of  pipes  and  musettes,  the  addition  to  the 
congregation  of  sheep  or  lambs,  the  vivid  pastoralism  of  the 
chanted  verse  was  accentuated  and  enhanced.  Moreovex’,  to 
this  day  its  echoes  linger  round  the  painted,  bi’ocaded  effigies, 
seen  through  the  dim  gauze  screen  by  the  light  of  uncertain 
lamps  and  flickering  tapers,  where  the  Shed  is  erected  in 
every  Catholic  church  and  chapel,  and  the  Creche  with  its 
Nativity  environment — relic  of  the  Mystery-Play  of  earlier 
days — is  still  to  the  believing  worshipper  not  a  ‘  Repre¬ 
sentation,’  but  a  verisimilitude.  The  antiquity  of  these 
customs  may  be  questioned.  The  Noels  extant  may  be 
of  hybrid  origin,  inventions  of  priests  not  of  peasants, 
the  product  of  known  authorship  not  the  anonymous 
offspring  of  genuine  folk-ai*t.  Yet,  allowing  for  criticism, 
may  we  not  believe  that  the  modern  usages  are  based 
upon  antecedent  observances  reaching  into  a  far  past, 
and  that  it  is  the  peasant  sentiment  of  remote  centuries 
these  new  Noels  have  reclothed  and  assimilated,  a  sentiment 


*  J.  J.  Tiersot. 
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in  whose  expression  (‘  souls  are  not  Spanish’)  the  poor  of  all 
nations  meet  and  are  at  one. 

Whatever  their  ancestry,  in  truth,  may  be,  their  charm  of 
gaiety  and  grace  is  irrefutable. 


*  Laissez  poitre  vos  b6tes, 
Pastoureaus, 

Par  monts  et  par  vaus, 
Laissez  paitre  vos  betcs, 
Et  venez  chanter  nau. 


J’ai  oui  chanter  le  rossignol 
Qui  chantait  un  chant  si  nouveau, 
Si  haut,  si  beau,  si  raisonneau.’ 


So  runs  one  Noel  popular  in  French  midlands,  where 
the  nightingale — the  love-messenger  of  the  chanson  de 
galanterie — is  enlisted  in  another  service.  A  Gascogne  song 
is  not  less  characteristic  of  the  interpenetrating  of  the 
religious  and  pastoral  sentiment : 


‘  Pasteurs,  Pastourelles 
Y  courent  tous 
Voir  la  naissance 
De  Jesus  si  doux. 

II  est  dans  la  Crt-che, 
Couchs  tout  du  long. 


Dans  le  ciel  les  anges 
Jouent  du  violon ; 

Le  bceuf  et  la  mule 
Lui  respirent  dessus. 
Voila  le  rechauffenient 
Du  diviu  Jesus.’ 


Or,  to  take  another  example,  before  the  revolution  in 
religious  feeling  had  banished  the  light-hearted  notes  from 
religious  worship,  the  Weihnachtslied  preserved  in  the 
‘  Cantiques  de  Strasbourg’  (1697)  belongs  equally  to  the 
Kindergarten  of  the  Christian  creed  : 


‘  0  Jesulein  zart, 

Das  Kripplein  ist  hart  .  . 
Schlaf  Jesulein  wohl, 
Nichts  hinderen  soli  .  .  . 


Ochs,  Esel  und  Schaaf 
Sejd  alle  in  Schlaf  .  . 
Schweig  Eselein  still, 
Das  Kind  schiafen  will.' 


Or,  to  revert  to  the  ‘  Pastor  bonus  ’  theme,  verse  makes 
amends  for  the  pastoralisin  art  discarded. 


*  Ein  Schiiflein  auserkohr’n 
Such’  ich  so  manchen  Tag ; 

Hat  sich  so  gar  verlor’n 
Dass  man’s  nicht  hnden  mag. 

Will  rufen  laut  mit  heller  Stimm’, 
Wer  weiss  ob  ich’s  nicht  bald 
vernimm ; 

Schaflein,  Schaflein, 

Wo  hast  verkrochen  dich  ? 

Ach  folge  mir,  helf  selber  dir, 
Nicht  lang  lass  suchen  mich. 


Da,  da,  diinket  mich 
In  einer  Staude  dicht 
Hor’  ich’s  bewegen  sich. 

Halt— halt  1  Da  wird  es  wahrlich 
sein. 

Will  rufen  laut  zum  Wald  hinein, 
Schaflein,  Schaflein  .  .  . 

Du  liebes  Schaflein  mein, 

Kehr’  wiederum,  kehr’  wiederum, 
Zu  gross  ist  meine  Pein.’ 


From  the  symbolic  pastoralism  of  the  catacombs  to  the 
Arcadian  pastoralism  of  the  Renaissance  is  a  far  cry. 
Nevertheless  a  closer  study  of  literature  discloses  many  a 
link  connecting  the  pastoral  art  associated  with  religious 
faith  and  the  pastoral  sentiment  attached  to  the  dolce  far 
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niente  of  mundane  open-air  life.  Tn  Spain  the  pastoral 
convention  seems  from  early  days  to  have  lent  itself  equally 
as  a  formula  to  both  religious  and  secular  usages.  The 
Egloga,  composed  for  representation  at  church  festivals,  was 
apt  to  combine  both,  and  in  the  ‘Colloquies’  and  Autos 
dealing  with  the  News  from  Bethlehem  may  be  found  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  singularly  extraneous  import.  In  one 
Christmas  Representacione  *  the  four  shepherds,  impersoua- 
tions  of  the  Evangelists,  preface  the  more  sacred  portion 
of  the  dialogue  with  a  discussion  on  the  poetic  art,  St. 
Matthew  rebuking  St.  John  (Juan  de  la  Enzina  refers  to 
himself  in  the  character  of  the  Apostle)  ‘for  works  not 
‘  worth  a  straw,’  while  St.  John,  defending  his  inventions, 
states  that  in  pastorals  he  admits  no  rival  ‘  as  will  appear 
‘  the  following  May  ’ ;  at  which  point  in  the  argument  St. 
Mark  intervenes,  announcing  the  Birth  of  Christ.  Nor  is 
the  ‘  sort  of  mad  dance  ’  executed  by  patriarchs  in  another 
Christinas  Representation,  and  accompanied  by  a  song  con¬ 
cerning  Cassandra  the  Sibyl,  more  suggestive  of  devotional 
feeling,  if  the  translation  does  it  justice : 


‘  She  is  wild,  she  is  wild  : 

Who  shall  speak  to  the  child  ? 
On  the  hills  pass  her  hours 
As  a  shepherdess  free, 


She  is  fair  as  the  flowers. 

She  is  wild  as  the  sea  1 
She  is  wild,  she  is  wild  : 

Who  shall  speak  to  the  child  ?  ’ 


But  while  in  Spain  and  elsewhere  the  pastoral  formula 
was  adapted  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  inventions,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  stage  properties  f  do  not  create  a 
sentiment,  that  the  crook  does  not  make  the  shepherd,  and 
neither  four  shepherds  nor  forty  ensure  the  atmosphere  and 
emotion  which  change  the  pastoral  convention  into  the  true 
pastoral.  Moreover  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  define  the  essential 
quality  the  art  of  a  Watteau  shares  with  that  of  a  Segantini, 
which  the  authors  of  false  Gospels  share  with  those  of  arti¬ 
ficial  Arcadias,  which  exists  in  folk-songs  unreckoned,  but 
which  the  art-songs  of  Spanish  grandees  and  French  culture- 
poets  possess  likewise  in  no  disputable  measure. 

To  pastoral  art  belong,  says  M.  de  la  Sizeranne,  personages, 
circumstances,  episodes,  history  ignores  and  philosophy 
passes  by ;  to  it  he  assigns  the  sentiments,  emotions,  and 
passions  ‘des  infiniment  petits.’  But  even  more  circum- 


*  By  Juan  de  la  Enzina,  bom  1468.  See  Ticknor. 
t  Cervantes  asserts  that,  shortly  before  his  day,  four  crooks,  four 
smocks,  four  beards  and  false  locks  formed  the  staple  of  the  itinerant 
manager’s  wardrobe.  See  Ticknor. 
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scribed,  the  sentiments,  emotions,  passions,  should  be  those, 
and  those  only,  which  the  life  of  herdsmen  would  spon¬ 
taneously  induce,  and  with  them  are  only  admissible  the 
dreams,  the  visions,  the  idealisations,  which  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  the  blossom  and  fruit  of  such  open-air  lives. 
In  peasant  Bergeries  folk-song  has  embodied  the  daily  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  hour  and  the  lingering  tradition  of  past 
memories.  Pastoral  art-song,  at  its  best,  is  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  imaginative  realisation,  at  its  worst,  of  superficial 
imitation  of  the  same  traditions  and  experiences.  Nor  is 
it  possible  to  say  where  the  sentiment  both  represent,  a 
sentiment  serene,  gay,  and  light  as  thistledow'n,  is  most 
at  home.  The  theme,  the  landscape — Pater’s  analysis  ot 
the  landscape  school  of  Giorgione  gives  one  such  green 
background  to  perfection  * — is  the  same  in  its  unvaried 
monotony.  Berger  and  hergh'c,  pastonreau  and  pastou- 
relle,  await  each  other  for  ever  under  the  shadow  of  pine, 
elm,  thorn-tree  or  willow,  of  laurel,  myrtle,  or  olive. 
Always  we  have  the  sense  of  the  vert  bocage,  where  leaves 
stir  above  and  lovers  whisper  below.  Always  it  is  morning, 
morning  at  its  first  and  freshest  hour.  Always  the  lovers 
drive  their  flocks  across  shallow  fording-places  to  pasturages 
washed  by  running  streams ;  somewhere  not  far  off  is  the 
sheepcote,  and,  often  near  at  hand,  the  village.  The  sheep- 
bells  tinkle,  and,  according  to  a  folk-song  of  modern  Greece, f 
the  shepherds  pipe  slumber-songs  to  tree  and  flower.  The 
shepherdess  sits  under  the  white  coif  (which  plays  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  many  Avidely  spread  chansons)  or  decked  Avith 
other  headgear,  and  spins  her  thread  as  she,  herself  guarded 
by  her  dog,  guards  her  sheep  from  the  wolf,  and  her  other 
treasures — ‘  Little  pipe  of  mine,  little  pail  of  mine,  little 
‘  wether,  little  flocks  ’ — from  predatory  enemies  of  other 
species.  Then  there  comes  the  recurrent  episode.  ‘  Le 
‘  Passant,’  be  he  gentilhomme,  soldier,  hunter,  king,  pays, 
usually  in  vain,  his  addresses  to  the  hergere.  He  recounts, 
usually  untruthfully,  the  tale  of  her  true  love’s  perfidy. 
He  offers  ‘robes  de  soie  et  de  bourlan,”  jewels,  golden 
chains,  pages,  according  to  his  means  and  estate.  And  she, 
sometimes  with  mockery,  sometimes  in  sober  earnestness, 
declines  all  proffers,  and  if  here  and  there  it  is  a  refusal 
which  acquiesces,  more  often  it  is  in  all  seriousness  and 
sincerity  that  she  declares  her  preference  for  ‘  capeline  et 
‘  houlette  ’  in  comparison  with  silk  attire.  In  the  intervals 


*  The  Renaissance. 


t  L.  Garnett,  ‘  Greek  Folk-songs. 
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of  love-making  or  love-refusing,  she  finds  other  occupations  ; 
seeking  flowers —mostly  violets — senlette  in  spring  woods, 
where  senlette  she  rarely  remains.  The  nightingale  is  for 
ever  the  messenger  of  constant  loves  and  the  consoler  of 
the  forsaken.  For  the  most  part  it  is  the  herger  whose 
fickleness  is  recorded — the  shepherdess  herself  loves  with 
a  curiously  facile  fidelity.  She  laughs  and  cries  with  the 
irresponsibility  of  April  emotions,  but  though  her  love  is  a 
gossamer  thread,  thin  as  the  threads  which  net  the  dew-wet 
grass  at  dawn,  its  strands  have  an  unexpectedly  adherent 
quality,  lasting  at  least  till 

‘  Les  roses  sont  finies 
Et  le  romarin  est  mort.’ 


Take  one  or  two  instances,  from  the  early  cultxxre-hergerie 
and  from  the  hergerie  of  folk-song,  and  set  each  by  the 
other  for  sake  of  the  likeness  and  the  dissimilarity  : 

'  En  un  verde  prado  La  vi  tan  fermosa 

De  rosas  e  flores  Que  apenas  creyera 

Quardando  ganndo  Que  fuesc  vaquera 

Con  otros  pastores  Dc  la  Finojosa  ’ 


wrote  the  Marquis  of  Santillano  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
His  verse  might  serve  as  keynote — or  as  faithful  echo — of 
hundreds  of  pastoral  lyrics  emanating  from  peasant  villages 
and  hamlets  in  France,  and  sung  to  this  day.  Choice 


amongst  them  is  difficult  when  ! 
their  grace  to  demand  quotation. 

*  Paissez,  brebiettes, 

Paissez  douoement. 

Je  vous  laisse  seulettcs 
Pour  un  bon  moment. 

La  pastourelle 
Qui  vient  de  m’appeler 
8’ennuie  seulettc 
A  cdt4  du  saule. 


many  seem  by  virtue  of 
Few  verses  must  serve  : 

Sur  le  pont  de  Lourdes 
II  y  a  un  oisillon. 

Toute  la  nuit  11  chante, 

11  ne  chante  pas  pour  moi. 

S’il  chante,  qu’il  chante, 

II  ne  chante  pas  pour  moi, 

11  chante  pour  ma  mic 
Qui  est  pres  de  moi.’ 


Another  in  the  same  collection,*  ‘Tout  dort  dans  la  cam- 
pagne,’  surpasses  most  in  the  sense  it  imparts  of  the  dew- 
drenched  earth  of  morning  hours,  while  the  exquisite  example 
M.  Tiersot  cites  from  the  ronde,  ‘  Nous  n’irons  plus  au  bois,’ 
gives  au  idea  of  the  delicacy  folk-song  attained  in  its  moments 
of  spiritualised  naturalism : 

‘  Mcaia  les  lauriers  du  bois — les  lairons-nous  fancr  ? 

Non,  chacun  a  son  tour — ira  les  ramasser. 

Si  la  cigale  y  dort — ne  faut  pas  la  blesser. 

Le  chant  du  rossignol — la  viendra  r«5veiller ; 


*  Blade. 
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Et  aussi  la  fauvette — avec  son  doux  gosier, 

Et  Jeanne  la  Berg^re — avec  son  blanc  panier 
Allant  cueillir  la  f'raise— et  la  fleur  d’eglantier, 

Cigale,  ma  cigale — aliens,  il  fant  chanter ; 

Car  It'S  lauriers  du  bois — sont  deja  repoussds.’ 

Place  by  these,  for  contrast,  those  poems  of  modern 
culture-poetry  no  less  pastoral  in  theme,  scene,  and  imagery, 
but  where  the  true  pastoral  sentiment  has  evaded  the  poet’s 
grasp,  and  the  semi-justice  of  M.  de  la  Sizeranne’s  limita¬ 
tions  of  pastoralism  to  the  emotions  of  the  ‘infiniment 
‘  petits  ’  are  apparent.  Heine,  in  his  ‘  Hirtenknabe,’ 
possibly  touches  some  notes  of  the  reed : 

‘  Kdnig  ist  der  Hirtenknabe, 

Griiner  Hiigel  ist  sein  Thron ; 

Uber  spinem  Haupt  die  Sonne 
Ist  die  grosse,  goldne  Kron.’ 

But  turn  to  Goethe’s  ‘  Schiifers  Klagelied  ’  and  the  last 
echo  dies : 

‘  Da  droben  auf  jenem  Berge  Und  Eegen,  Sturm  und  Gewitter 

Da  steh’  ich  tauscndmal,  Verpass’  ich  unter  dem  Baum ; 

An  meinem  Stabe  gebogen,  Die  Thure  dort  bleibet  verschlossen, 

Und  schauc  hinab  in  das  Thai.  Doch  alles  ist  leider  ein  Traum. 

Dann  folg’  ich  der  weidenden  Heerdc,  Es  stehet  ein  Regenbogen 
Mein  Hiindcben  bewahret  mir  sie ;  Wohl  iiber  jenem  Haus  I 

Ich  bin  heruntergekommen  Sie  aber  ist  weg  gezogen, 

Und  weiss  doch  selbcr  nicht  wic.  Und  weit  in  das  Land  hinaus. 

Da  stehet  von  schonen  Blumen  Hinaus  in  das  Land  und  weiter, 

Die  ganze  Wiese  so  voll ;  Vielleicht  gar  iiber  die  See, 

Ich  breche  sie,  ohne  zu  wissen  Voriiber,  ihr  Schafe,  voriiber, 

Wem  ich  sie  geben  soli.  Dem  Schafer  ist  gar  so  weh.’ 

Here,  surely,  with  the  shepherd’s  lost  love  the  pastoral 
sentiment  is  gone  beyond  land  and  sea  to  seek  in  far-off 
years  a  home  and  an  abiding  place,  for  the  emotion  coiled 
at  the  root  of  pastoral  semblances  is  sharp-edged  as  an 
infinite  passion,  and  the  hopelessness  of  the  melancholy  is 
the  despair,  not  of  one  poor  herdsman,  but  of  the  heart 
of  all  losers  in  the  great  game  of  life  when  fate  has  cast 
the  dice  and  chance  has  set  her  iron  face  against  the  player. 
These  have  no  place  in  the  kingdom  of  pastoralism. 

In  the  great  romance- Arcadias  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  sentiment  of  pastoralism  wore  a  different  guise.  It 
was  clothed  in  the  garb  of  elaborately  artificial  fiction.  In 
them,  as  later  in  the  court  pastorals  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  the  last  remnants  of  simplicity,  actual 
or  assumed,  were  abandoned.  The  shepherds  are  shepherd- 
errants,  knights  who  have  laid  aside  their  inediseval  armour. 
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but  who  in  smocks  and  sandals  have  preserved  a  fiiint  aroma 
of  old  chivalries.  They  are  poets  who  prefer,  for  the  moment, 
to  sing  to  bagpipe  and  rebeck  the  stories  of  their  loves.  It 
is  a  pastoralism  of  scenery,  of  costume,  an  open-air  masquerade 
staged  under  green  woodland  boughs  for  the  pleasure  of 
city  dwellers.  Yet — and  here  lies  the  enigma — in  these 
indeceptive  counterfeits  the  true  scmtiment  undoubtedly  has 
its  dwelling.  Song-notes  are  no  less  natural  than  speech- 
notes  to  the  human  race,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  form 
of  artificiality  in  imaginative  fancies  which  in  no  sense 
presupposes  the  falsific.ation  of  its  themes.  Harmonising, 
selecting,  combining,  it  presents  us,  not  with  a  fraud,  but 
with  what,  in  its  most  comprehensive  meaning,  we  term 
fiction.  The  Arcadian  fiction — represented  by  the  work  of 
Sannazaro,  Montemayor,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Lodge,  and  many 
another — bears  the  same  relation  to  reality  as  song  to 
speech,  and  the  ‘  Diana,*  the  ‘  Ai’cadia,*  the  ‘  Kosalind,’ 
embody  the  idyllic  conception  after  a  fashion  we  might 
almost  conceive  was  natural  to  the  attitude  of  mind  in 
which  such  conceptions  were  possible,  or,  given  the  length 
of  these  interminable  romances,  one  must  at  least  concede 
that  the  pose  had  ample  time  to  become  the  habit  of  art. 
And  howsoever  it  may  have  been  with  the  authors,  the  spirit 
of  pastoralism  found  a  home  in  their  volumes.  These 
poet- goatherds,  these  sad  shepherdesses,  have  taken  so 
kindly  to  their  beribboned  crooks,  to  their  docile  flocks 
and  sheltered  sheepcotes,  have  taken  so  kindly  to  their 
transitory  emotions,  their  despairs  which  have  so  much  of 
hopefulness,  their  consolations  which  console  so  easily,  to, 
in  fact,  their  country  life  in  all  its  details,  that  we  feel 
their  play-acting  is  itself  almost  a  spontaneous  impulse  and 
their  artificiality  a  part  of  nature.  Some  intimation  of 
pastoral  leisure  is  conveyed  by  the  laggard  paces  of  the 
stories  themselves  where  summer  days  stretch  themselves 
out  with  indefinite  extension  ;  there  is  time  to  spare  when 
all  its  blithe  labours  are  accomplished,  and  still  to  spare 
when  its  pleasures  have  all  been  enjoyed.  Storms  come, 
but  storms  of  the  haven,  not  of  the  free  grey  seas,  the 
boughs  of  the  sycamores  are  not  broken,  nor  the  leaves 
scattered,  nor  the  grain  downbeaten ;  and  everywhere  we 
have  the  sense  of  some  human  birthright  of  sweetness,  of 
melody  and  gaiety,  a  birthright  an  older  world  has  sold, 
the  famine  of  life  compelling,  for  the  bitter  nutriment  of 
the  world’s  pottage — truth.  Simplicity,  no  doubt,  in  some 
sort  has  gone  astray,  yet  there  is  some  delicate  flavour 
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of  homeliness  imparted  to  high  courtesies,  as  of  high 
courtesy  to  things  homely,  which  makes  mower  and  reaper, 
princess-shepherdesses  and  dairymaids  of  blood-royal,  akin 
each  with  the  other,  and  yet  removes  neither  wholly  from 
their  own  human  sphere : — 

‘  Fair  and  fair  and  twice  aa  fivir, 

As  fair  as  any  may  be, 

The  fairest  shepherd  on  our  green, 

A  love  for  any  ladye.’ 

— as  Peele’s  *  old  passionate  ditty  *  runs. 

And  thus  Arcadian  artificialism  fulfils  some  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  true  pastoral.  It  derives  largely  from  the 
happy  lands  of  classic  idyllists,  where  the  music  of  Pan’s 
pipe  was  heard  by  the  river’s  brim,  where  wood-nymphs 
haunted  the  groves  and  naiads  the  waterpools,  where  the 
first  loves  of  the  first  herdsmen  were  whispered  to  the  first 
shepherdesses,  where  the  first  Corydon  kissed  and  the  first 
Amaryllis  refused  her  love,  and  the  first  Daphnis  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  They,  these  chroniclers  of  Arcadian  story, 
like  Dr.  Donne  after  them — 

(‘  I  long  to  talk  with  some  old  lover’s  ghost 
Who  died  before  the  god  of  love  was  born’) 

— would  seem  to  have  made  it  their  main  endeavour  to  conjure 
up  that  pagan  world  of  fancy  and  invention  whose  in¬ 
habitants  passed  centuries  before  from  Arcady  to  Hades. 
The  hour  had  not  struck  in  which  a  Walter  Scott,  poet  of  a 
feudalism  as  artificial  as  any  pastoral,  could  pronounce 
judgement  on  the  presentment  of  ‘  Arcadia — a  pastoral 
‘  region,  in  which  a  certain  fantastic  sort  of  personages, 
‘  desperately  in  love  and  thinking  of  nothing  else  but  their 
‘  mistresses,  played  upon  pipes  and  wrote  sonnets  from 
‘  morning  to  night,  yet  were  supposed  all  the  time  to  be 
‘  tending  their  flocks  ’ — it  was  a  notion,  he  asserts,  with  a 
curious  misappreciation  of  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter, 
‘  too  monstrously  absurd  to  be  true.’  Veracity  certainly 
was  not  the  aim  of  the  great  inventors  of  the  Eenaissance. 
In  its  place  truth  to  fancy  was  theirs.  And  so  penetrated 
were  they  by  the  glamour  of  that  serene  pre-Christian 
conception  of  a  land  of  paradise  upon  earth,  that  its  spell 
lies,  not  alone  on  the  hand  that  wrote,  but  upon  our 
eyes  of  later,  greyer  years,  that  read.  And  the  charm 
works,  the  grass  of  their  pastures,  the  eglantine  of  their 
bowers,  the  white  fleece  of  their  sheep,  carry  with  them  to 
this  day  that  gift  of  pastoral  illusion  neither  language, 
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formula,  imagery,  method,  costume  can,  without  it,  pro¬ 
duce. 

True,  the  geography  and  physiographical  features  of  the 
country  they  depict  are  not  indicated  after  the  manner  of  a 
surveyor’s  map.  Yet  that  it  was  an  imaginative  reality 
who  can  question?  There  the  morning  ‘did  strew  roses 
‘  and  violets  on  the  heavenly  floor  against  the  coming  of 
‘  the  sun ;  meadows  were  enamelled  with  flowers,  pastures 
‘  strewn  with  sheep,  and  shepherd-hoys  piping  as  though 
‘  they  never  should  be  old.’  There  ran  silver-rippled  brooks 
of  clear  water,  ‘  covered  almost  all  over  with  sweet  and 
‘  smelling  herbs.’  There  grew  thickets  of  laurels,  groves 
of  oak,  low  sallows,  the  elm,  and  the  chestnut,  ‘  beset 
‘  with  sweet  jesmines,  amongst  which  many  little  birds 
‘  made  the  place  pleasant  with  silver  notes,  where  the 
‘  golden  sunbeams,  interbetween  boughs  and  leaves, 

‘  painted  the  green  grass  with  divers  colours  which  were 
‘  never  steady  by  reason  the  moveable  leaves  did  disquiet 
‘  them.’  It  is  but  one  of  countless  pictures  giving  us 
visionary  glimpses  of  a  land  of  water,  of  sun,  and  of 
shade,  of  meadow-spaces  spotted  with  fine  golden  flowers, 
giving  us  the  sense  of  freshness  in  the  summer  heat,  the 
sense  of  soft  blowing  winds  in  the  hot  noon ;  we  see  the 
white  flocks  gathered  in  the  glade  or  scattered  in  the  field, 
and  other  groups,  girls  with  sandalled  feet  and  hair  of 
sunbeam-colour,  and  by  them  friend,  companion,  and 
lover.  Afar  oflP,  if  never  very  remote,  are  villages  and 
cities ;  temples  likewise — temples  of  Diana  and  Jupiter  and 
of  ‘  goat-bearded  gods  that  love  the  grassie  mountains  ’ — to 
whose  honour  are  sung  the  shepherd  hymns,  and  for  whom 
are  twined  the  fragrant  garlands,  for  such  are  the  gods 
of  the  Arcadian  ‘  churches.’  And  as  in  the  bergeries  of 
folk-song,  love-making  is  the  sole  occupation  of  the  long 
leisure  hours. 

‘  I  wonder,  by  my  troth,  what  you  and  I 
Did  till  we  loved  .  .  .’ 

might  have  been  more  fitly  spoken  by  the  denizens  of  those 
fields  and  woods  than  by  that  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  who  was 
all  too  prone  to  ofificiate  as  divine  of  Cupid’s  Court.  It  is 
the  serious  business  of  the  day,  and  yet  it  is  all  a  ‘  make- 
‘  believe,’  that  love-making,  and  the  sorrows  and  the  hopes 
and  the  fears,  the  adorations  and  the  jealousies,  are  all 
‘make-believe.’  They  skim  the  surface  of  emotion,  stir 
the  fringe  of  passion,  but  never,  never  do  they  pass  beyond 
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or  penetrate  below.  Still,  play  as  it  is — child’s  play  as  it  is 
— like  the  play  of  all  childhoods,  it  has  its  element  of 
seriousness,  and  takes  to  itself  here  and  there  a  sudden 
earnestness,  an  almost  unwarrantable  accent  of  sincerity. 
Such  an  accent  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  verse  intermezzos  beai’ — 
‘My  sheep  are  thoughts’;  ‘  My  true  love  hath  my  heart’; 

‘  Locke  up,  faire  liddes,  the  treasure  of  my  heart  ’ ;  ‘  Oli 
‘  stealing  Time,’  verses  too  familiar  to  quote.  Such  an 
accent  gives  to  many  an  interlude  of  the  ‘  Diana’  an  almost 
impassioned  pathos. 

‘  I  never  can  go  homeward  with  my  sheepe, 

When  to  the  west  the  sun  begins  to  gyre, 

Nor  to  the  foldes  returne  from  our  towne, 

But  everywhere  I  see  and  seeing  weepe 
The  sheepscote  of  my  joy  and  sweete  desire 
Broken,  decayed  and  throwen  unto  tlie  ground  ; 

Careless  of  lambs  and  sheepe,  there  sit  1  downe 

A  little  while  untill 

The  herdsmen  feeding  on  the  hill 

Cry  out  to  me,  saying,  “  O  Shepherdesse, 

What  doe  thy  thoughts  possess. 

And  let  thy  sheepe  goe  feeding  in  the  graine  ? 

Our  eyes  do  see  it  plaine : 

For  them  the  tender  grasse  in  pleasant  vales  doth  grow  y  wisso. 
Sweete  shadowed  river  bankes,  tell  me  where  my  Syrenus  is.”  ’ 

Here  Diana’s  lament  touches  the  very  note  Fletcher  struck 
in  his  ‘  Sad  Shepherdess,’  and  Jonson  echoed  in  his  ‘  Sad 
‘  Shepherd.’  For  sadness  is  not  an  exile  from  the  Happy 
Land.  The  story  of  Selvagia,  an  episode  of  the  ‘  Diana,’  is 
typical  of  many  of  the  interlaced  plots  of  these  Arcadian 
annals,  telling  how,  of  four  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
‘  either  loved  other  and  none  their  lovers  again  but  were 
‘  all  at  discord,’  and  telling  how  all  these  sorrowful  lovers 
solaced  sorrow  with  singing,  as  at  close  of  daylight  ‘  they 
‘  go  softly  towardes  the  town.’ 

‘  Shepherd,  who  can  passe  such  wrong  What  time  then  to  hope  among 
And  a  life  in  woes  so  deepe  ?  Bitter  hopes,  that  ever  sleepc  ? 

Which  to  live  is  too,  too  long.  When  this  life  is  too,  too  long 

As  it  is  too  short  to  weepe.  As  it  is  too  short  to  weepc. 

Grievous  sighes  in  raine  I  waste  This  greefe  which  I  feele  so  rife. 

Leesing  my  alliance,  and  Wretch,  I  do  deserve  as  hire, 

I  perceive  my  hope  at  last  Since  I  came  to  put  my  life 

With  a  candle  in  the  band.  In  the  hands  of  my  desire.’ 

So  sorrows  supplant  mirth,  and  the  grey-leaved  willow 
weeps  by  the  river-side,  the  cypress  points  its  black  finger 
across  the  sunshine,  briars  and  thorns  overgrow  the  bay  tree 
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and  the  rose,  winter  succeeds  summer,  lovers  forsake  and 
hearts  are  broken. 

‘The  culver  on  the  bared  bough 
Sits  mourning  for  the  absence  of  her  mate.’ 

Nevertheless  though  the  melody  has  changed  its  note,  it  is 
played  upon  the  same  strings.  Love  and  joy,  also  sorrow 
and  pain,  are  personal,  individual;  essentially  personal, 
radically  individual  they  are — to  return  to  the  phrase — of 
those  emotions  history  passes  by  and  philosophy  ignores. 
They  represent  personal  accidents,  not  general  laws ;  they 
have  our  sympathy,  unsharpened  by  any  consciousness  of 
contagion ; .  they  never  remind  us  of  our  participation  in 
their  adverse  fate.  It  is  the  winter  at  the  door  of  one 
earth-dweller,  not  the  winter  at  the  door  of  the  world,  they 
deplore ;  it  is  the  grief  of  one  heart,  with  no  afterthought 
of  grief’s  universalities,  they  lament ;  it  is  the  death  of  one 
playmate,  one  companion — even  in  the  passionate  melan¬ 
choly  of  Spenser’s  elegy  :  ‘  Break  now  your  girlonds,  O  ye 
‘  shepherd  lasses  ’ — with  no  afterthought  of  the  vast  shadow 
which  encloses  life’s  whole  circle  of  light.  Death,  betrayal, 
suffering,  come  before  us  bounded  and  limited  in  each 
single  loss. 

They  came,  those  Romance- Arcadias,  and  passed  out  of 
view,  forgotten  of  the  many,  and  perhaps  not  over  greatly 
treasured  by  the  few.  But  by  no  manner  of  means  did 
pastoralism  divest  itself  of  artiticiality.  From  them  in 
part,  albeit  in  part  only,  the  eighteenth  century  derived 
that  idee  fixe  in  theatrical  art,  in  painting  and  literature, 
which  Moliere  ridiculed:  ‘  Pourquoi  toujours  ces  bergers?’ 
French  pastoralism  surpassed  all  precedents  of  artificiality, 
and  its  Arcadian  precursors  fade  into  pure  naturalism  beside 
the  fashion-book  figures,  the  costumed  marionettes,  the 
emotions  d  la  mode  of  the  new  pastorals.  It  had  its  own 
novel  distinction.  Arcadian,  strictly  considered,  it  was  not. 
Levity  rather  than  gaiety,  jests  which  have  the  edge  of  the 
knife  rather  than  blithe  laughter,  griefs  which  mock  them¬ 
selves — these  belong  to  the  new  art,  and  with  them  a  ghost 
comes  and  goes  behind  the  footlights,  hides  in  the  bocage  of 
the  side-scenes,  or  creeps  stealthily  before  the  curtain  hand 
in  hand  with  the  actors.  It  is  the  ghost  of  a  haunting, 
trivial  melancholy — that  spiritual  malady  whose  taint  passion 
itself  cannot  efface  :  the  malady  of  ennui. 

‘  In  Elizium,  how  do  they 
Pass  eternity  away  ?  ’ 
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is  the  question  Marvell,  master-puritan  of  pastoral  lyric, 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  Dorinda.  It  is  a  question 
every  one  of  these  Dresden  china  figures  of  Watteau  fetes 
might  seem  to  ask.  The  senses,  gentle,  delicate,  etherea- 
lised,  reigned  in  Arcadia  serenely  and  without  inquiry — 
love  was  enough.  Here  the  senses  still  reign,  but  a  faint 
cloud,  a  vapour,  floats  through  the  sunshine.  There  is  a 
dim  spirit  who  passes  amongst  the  flowers — the  spirit  of  an 
abiding  doubt.  The  senses  reign — but  will  they  satisfy? 
‘  L’amour  fait  passer  le  temps,  mais  le  temps  fait  passer 
I’amour.’ 

Moreover,  these  pastorals,  pictured  or  sung,  are  the 
bergeries  of  city  and  court ;  they  have  the  fragrance  not  of 
the  flower  but  of  the  parfiitnerie. 

‘  Les  simples  bergers  du  moyen  iige  ont  disparu,  et  fait  place  a  dea 
personnages  enrubannes,  vetus  de  s;itin,  couverls  de  broderies,  et  qui 
ont  toujours  fair  de  vouloir  attaqiier  un  pas  de  gavotte.  .  .  .  Robin 
et  Marion  sont  bien  loin ;  Tircis,  Aminte,  Pliilis  et  Lisidas,  voila  lea 
h(iros  du  jour.  .  .  .  Ils  envahiasent  tout,  le  roman,  le  theatre ;  .  .  .  il 
est  bon  ton  de  donner  dans  la  bergerie.’  * 

Undoubtedly  the  Arcadian  herdsmen  were  also  play-actors, 
equally  beribboned  and  brocaded.  Only  with  a  difference. 
With  them  it  was  not  all  a  matter  of  toilette.  They  were  play 
actors  who  intended  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of  illusion ; 
prince  and  princess,  courtier  and  sonneteer  attempted  some 
concealment  in  their  disguise,  and  to  a  limited  extent  merged 
their  personalities  in  their  roles,  and  endeavoured,  somewhat 
futilely,  to  lose  themselves  in  their  parts.  The  bergerie  of 
later  days  would  not  seem  to  suggest  any  such  effort,  any 
least  purpose  of  illusion.  ITrom  the  overture  onwards  we 
are  invited  into  the  greenroom,  and  throughout  we  are 
admitted  freely  behind  the  scenes.  We  see  the  paint  put 
on,  and  when  the  performance  is  over,  and  the  spectators 
dispersed,  we  may  see  it  replaced  by  another  complexion. 
The  sentiment  is  part  of  the  fancy  dress.  It  is  a  sentiment 
of  the  footlights  and  the  studio,  of  the  Fete  Galante  and 
the  Fete  Champetre,  of  Ballet,  Intermede,  Scene  Lyrique, 
Vaudeville,  and  Opera.  Gaiety  there  is,  gaiety  with  an 
arriere-pensee,  a  butterfly  with  the  sting  of  the  wasp. 

‘  Aux  vignea  de  Cy  there 
Parmi  les  raisins  doux 
Est  mainte  grappe  amere  : 

N’en  cueillez  pas  pour  vous.’  t 

*  Tiersot.  t  Dufresny  ;  see  ‘  La  vieille  Chanson  Fran9aise.’ 
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Love-lyrics  there  are  many  and  various,  an  integral 
necessity  of  the  scene.  But  the  chanson  satirique,  with 
little  touches  of  the  world’s  shallow  wisdoms,  is  heard 
through  the  notes  of  the  rossignol  des  hois  dear  to  folk¬ 
song. 

‘  La  Bergere  un  peu  coquette 
Bend  le  Berger  plus  constant.’  * 

Sentimentalities  have  put  off  their  last  thin  aureole  of 
chivalry,  their  last  relics  of  quixotism,  their  last  counter¬ 
feits — for  counterfeit  it  was  and  no  more — of  passion. 
Frivolity — graceful,  sceptical,  and  witty — is  the  order  of  the 
court. 

One  further  phase  awaits  classification.  It  is  a  phase 
which  enlarges  the  scope,  as  it  reasserts  with  emphasis  the 
claim  of  pastoralism  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of 
emotional  art.  In  it  pastoralism  allies  itself  to  representa¬ 
tions  of  earth,  to  interpretations  of  nature,  in  her  gravest, 
simplest,  and  profoundest  moods,  in  her  most  impressive 
manifestations.  Here  Emblem  and  Symbol  are  discarded 
and  artificiality  renounced.  It  is  the  pastoral  sentiment 
animated  and  vitalised  in  the  presentment  of  idealised 
actuality. 

Pastoral  idealisation  has  always  existed — here  in  a 
peasant’s  song,  there  in  some  printed  verse,  for  there  is 
nothing  new,  alas,  under  the  sun,  or  in  that  ‘  miroir  de  la 
‘  vie  ’ — art.  But  when  in  1814  William  Blake,  poet,  painter, 
and  visionary,  engraved  his  designs  for  Philips’  ‘  Pastorals,’ 
he  gave  to  the  modern  world  a  new  reading  of  an  old 
sentiment,  t  Reverting  to  a  seriousness  as  religious  as 
the  seriousness  of  early  Christian  art,  he  has  stamped  his 
conceptions  of  the  images  shepherd  life  presents,  with  all 
the  reverence,  the  tranquil  veneration  of  a  primitive  mind 
for  the  strength  and  repose  of  earth,  and  of  earth’s  quiescent 
forces.  The  love  of  beast  and  bird,  of  fiower  and  leaf,  of 
shadow  and  sun,  of  all  the  intimacies  and  harmonies  of 
natural  life,  are  wedded  by  him  to  the  thoughts  of  pasturage 
and  sheepfold.  The  artificialism  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  a  false  varnish,  a  gloss  covering  and  decorating  the 
pastoral  sentiment.  The  Nature -worship  of  Blake  was  an 
underlying  emotion,  a  current  running  deep  below  the 
surface  and  threading  its  way  to  far-off  horizons,  to  infinite 
and  unbounded  distances. 


*  J.  J.  Rousseau,  ‘  Lc  Devin  du  Village.’ 

t  See  also  illustrations  to  the  ‘  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience.’ 
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Nor  does  Blake,  although  pre-eminent,  stand  undiscipled 
in  this  interpretation  of  the  theme.  Others — minor  poets 
and  minor  artists,  to  whom  life  owes  many  of  its  lesser 
pleasures  in  days  too  much  preoccupied  to  afford  the  hours  of 
mental  isolation  greater  works  demand — have,  now  here, 
now  there,  caught  some  passing  breath  of  kindred  inspira¬ 
tion.  They  have  sought  (with  us  of  to-day  it  is  mostly 
a  question  of  seeking)  and  have,  some  few,  found,  the  reed- 
note,  grave  or  gay,  of  the  veritable  idyll,*  But  if  we  are 
to  trace  in  their  endeavours  something  more  than  the 
accidental  reaction  against  the  realisms  of  the  art  which  is 
essentially  an  art  of  cities,  we  must  turn  for  its  complete 
expression  to  an  operative  individual  impulse  gravitating 
insistently  towards  pastoralism,  not  as  an  accessory  as  in 
Noels  and  Nativities,  not  as  a  decoration  as  in  Watteau  and 
his  imitators,  but  as  a  central  and  independent  idea.  And 
in  this  phase  the  pastoral  sentiment  would  seem  to  have 
entered  into  close  alliance  with  an  instinctive  search  after 
those  aspects  of  Nature  which,  unlike  the  human  theme, 
may  stand  unveiled  without  disclosing  either  distortions  of 
form,  disease  of  surface,  or  deformity  of  feeling  and  desire. 

This  impulse  lies  at  the  root  of  one  section  of  the  life- 
work  of  Giovanni  Segantini.  No  labelled  doctrinaire,  he 
arrived  at  his  conceptions  making  his  own  track  to  his  own 
goal — a  visionary  but  with  the  rare  distinction  that  in  his 
earlier  period  actuality  never  obscured  his  visions  nor 
his  visions  actuality.  The  volume  lately  published,  con¬ 
taining  reproductions  of  his  paintings  and  drawings,  may 
be  taken  as  giving  a  fair  representation  of  his  aims  and 
achievements.  They  comprise  much  :  peasant  pictures  of 
the  school  of  the  peasant-painters  of  France  ;  landscape, 
the  portrayal  of  the  far-off  horizons,  the  immense  snow- 
clad  spiices  of  mountains,  the  wide  stretches  of  plains,  he 
by  predilection  delineated ;  with,  in  his  latter  years,  sym¬ 
bolical  inventions  and  some  few  portraits,  the  portraits  of  an 
artist  who  was  intrinsically  a  painter  of  nature  in  broad 
outline  rather  than  in  detail. 

Segantini  has  himself  summed  up  for  us  his  purpose  and 
place  in  art.  ‘  To  master  the  method  of  expressing  senti- 
‘  ment  ’  is  bis  confessed  endeavour,  “  the  final  goal  ” :  to 
‘  master  the  whole  of  nature  in  all  her  gradations  .  .  .  with 
‘  the  relative  structure  and  form  of  all  things,  of  men,  of 

*  G.  II.  Shannon,  in  his  earlier  lithographs,  has  more  than  once 
achieved  the  highest  excellence. 
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‘  animals,  and  of  insects,  and  finally  to  create  a  powerful 
‘  and  vigorous  work  that  shall  be  wholly  ideal.’  And  in 
the  pictures  pastoral  sentiment  may  claim  distinctively  for  its 
own,  he  applied  his  theory  with  strength  and  consistency. 
They  remain  typically  pictures  of  the  idealisation  of  the 
actual.  There  is  no  hard-and-fast  line  between  what  are 
strictly  speaking  pastorals  and  those  works  which  deal  with 
Nature  and  peasant  occupations.  The  subject  matter  is  by 
no  manner  of  means  an  invariable  indication  of  the  sentiment, 
and  sentiment,  not  sheep,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  final 
test.  It  is  a  question  of  emotional  association.  As  dawn- 
light  or  sunset  determines,  with  the  mutual  images  evoked, 
the  sentiment  of  many  a  landscape  scene,  appealing  to  memo¬ 
ries  of  eons  of  dawns,  to  anticipations  of  centuries  of  sunsets, 
so  the  pastoral  sentiment  appeals  to  sympathies  transcending 
the  narrow  compass  of  individual  experience.  And  it  is  largely 
by  virtue  of  such  associative  appreciation  that,  where  and 
when  in  Segantini’s  works  pastoralism  becomes  a  single  and 
self-sufficing  motive,  it  severs  itself  from  the  mere  portrayals 
of  cattle-tending  and  agricultural  painting.  The  senti¬ 
ment  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  human  life,  animal  life, 
plant  life,  moves  and  has  its  being.  And  that  sentiment 
is  for  him  the  outgrowth,  as  it  becomes  the  environment, 
of  the  life  of  meadowland  and  hillside.  Human  passions, 
dreams,  pleasures  and  sadnesses,  are  coloured  and  shaped  by 
those  surroundings,  by  the  monotony  of  long  vacant  hours 
in  sunshine  or  rain,  by  the  breath  of  the  open  air,  by  the 
breaking  of  days  which  call  the  herdsmen  to  the  pasture, 
by  the  closing  of  days  whose  close  leads  to  the  fold. 

What  ideals  of  happiness  would  arise  in  lives  lived  under 
such  influences  of  space,  sky,  and  companionship?  Surely 
love-in-idleness,  between  the  fellow-guardians  of  those 
tranquil  charges,  whose  very  footfall  on  the  summer  dust 
of  the  roadway  or  the  short  turf  of  the  cropped  slopes 
speaks  peace,  whose  voices,  sometimes  content,  sometimes 
querulous,  are  always  subdued.  Or  if  on  the  mountain-side 
and  in  the  shadow  of  steep  rocks,  with  wilder  flocks,  more  of 
struggle  and  hardship,  less  of  serenity  and  quietude,  may 
obtrude  itself,  yet,  even  so,  set  side  by  side  with  the  struggle 
of  workshop  and  warehouse,  with  the  sordid  hardship  of 
lives  spent  within  street  walls  and  in  the  penury  of  crowded 
cities,  it  is  easy  to  grasp  the  differences  of  mental  atmo¬ 
sphere  attendant  on  the  differences  of  occupation  and  the 
differences  of  surroundings.  And  love-in-idleness  idealised 
is  Segantini’s  subject  in  that  most  pastoral  fountain  scene, 
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where  the  water  runlet  splashes  in  the  basin,  where  the 
boy  who  kisses  is  not  cumbered  with  his  crook,  nor  the  girl 
kissed,  by  her  water-pail,  where  the  road  winds  towards  the 
setting  sun,  and  the  sheep  loiter  a  little  beyond  and  apart, 
in  no  wise  impatient  of  the  lovers’  delaying.  It  is  thus 
Segantini  has  framed  his  little  love-idyll — and  the  setting, 
such  is  his  conscious  or  unconscious  use,  suggests  itself 
as  the  creative  cause  no  less  than  as  the  passive  back¬ 
ground  to  the  human  sentiment — a  sentiment  leisured  as 
the  sheep,  gentle  as  the  twilight  shadows,  possibly  flitting 
as  the  fading  daylight.  In  another  idyll,  the  sense  of 
leisure  is  absolutely  complete.  Here  it  is  noon — the  flocks 
are  out  of  sight,  if  flocks  there  are.  A  girl  lies  full  length 
on  the  sloping  bank  of  high-grown  grasses,  her  silhouette 
dark  against  a  sky  of  thin  floating  clouds.  Her  figure  sinks 
deep  in  the  herbage,  her  head  rests  against  the  lad  who  sits, 
his  back  turned  to  her,  his  feet  hanging  over  the  bank,  his 
face  bent,  his  lips  to  the  pipe  he  holds  in  both  hands,  from 
which,  no  doubt,  come  those  thin  clear  notes  tradition  has 
from  all  time  appropriated  to  the  herdsmen  of  hills  and 
plains.  He  pipes,  she  listens ;  again  it  is  an  ideal  scene  of 
human  comradeship  as  the  effluences  of  field  and  flower  and 
open  air  and  sunlight  and  spring  (a  flowering  leafless  bough 
tells  us  of  spring)  might,  for  a  passing  hour,  fashion  it. 

Insistently  too  does  Segantini  dwell  on  that  other  inar¬ 
ticulate  comradeship  of  man  and  beast.  The  boy-shepherd 
asleep  by  the  giant  tree -trunk  of  some  shadowed  grove, 
with  two  of  his  flock,  recumbent  but  awake,  keeping 
guard  beside  him  (a  reversal  of  office),  is  full  of  the  lazy 
summer  calm  and  the  perfect  trust  of  familiar  companionship. 
In  ‘  Uno  di  piu,’  where  the  woman  shelters  the  new-born 
lamb  under  her  unwieldy  umbrella  while  the  mother  sniff’s 
anxious,  but  confiding,  after  her  offspring,  a  touch  of  humour 
enhances  the  charm  of  realism.  Elsewhere  similar  por¬ 
trayals  approach  so  closely  to  pictures  of  thought,  inten¬ 
tion,  and  idea,  as  to  transcend  the  sphere  of  true  pastorals. 
When  a  man  has  something  to  say  it  is  usually,  though 
genius  admits  of  no  dogmatic  prohibition,  better  for  his  art 
that  he  should  not  paint  it.  But  Segantini,  as  years  advanced, 
was  not  content  with  ‘  maintaining  in  himself  the  sensations 
‘  and  emotions  with  which  he  impregnated  his  work.’  More 
and  more  he  strove  to  communicate  his  reflections  and  beliefs, 
and  in  his  favourite  theme  of  Two  Mothers — woman  and 
child,  cow  and  calf,  ewe  and  lamb — sentiment  is  emphasised 
into  a  moral,  and  we  feel  he  is  painting,  not  his  models,  but 
what  he  thinks  about  them. 
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From  love  to  comradeship,  comradeship  human  and  com¬ 
radeship  with  nature,  he  passes,  and  then  in  one  most  lovely 
of  conceptions  he  reverts  to  what  religion  has  retained  of  the 
pastoral  tradition.  It  is  in  the  scene  where,  from  midway 
the  flight  of  circular  steps  leading  upwards  from  the  village 
road  to  the  village  church,  an  old  priest,  with  attendant 
acolytes,  blesses  the  thronging  crowds  of  inattentive  herds 
who  wait  his  benediction  patiently  browsing  the  stray  grasses 
amongst  the  stones.  The  whole  sentiment — fraught  with 
piety  as  it  is — has  the  simplicity,  the  homeliness,  the  calm  of 
a  pastoralism  as  true  as  the  pastoralism  of  days  when  the 
herdsman’s  instinct  sought  amongst  the  gods  of  men,  who 
were  many,  one  god,  if  only  a  semi-god,  who  should  deign  to 
become  a  god  of  sheep.  Again  Segantini  steps  onwards  from 
religion  to  symbolism,  and  even  here  the  note  rings  clear 
and  with  no  uncertain  sound.  In  ‘  Love  at  the  Fountain 
of  Life,’  sheep  are  there  none,  and  shepherd  and  shepherdess 
have  exchanged  their  clumsy  attire,  their  rough  and  heavy 
footgear,  for  the  drapery  and  lightly  bound  feet  of  nymphs 
and  dryads.  Yet  in  this  fantasy  of  the  symbolist  an  echo 
of  his  old  spirit  abides.  The  meadow,  mountain-bounded, 
the  springing  water,  the  delicate  outlines  of  the  seated 
figure,  a  transitive  vision  of  love’s  incarnate  form  with  the 
soft  drooping  of  wings  so  great  and  strong  that  it  is  as 
though  an  eagle  had  lent  his  pinions  to  a  butterfly — comes 
before  us  as  a  dream  indeed,  but  not  as  the  dreams  of  the 
city  dweller  are,  not  as  the  dreams  of  those  who  dream 
amid  the  jostling  of  men  and  the  jar  and  fret  of  activities, 
but  as  the  vision  of  the  pastoral  artist,  a  vision  born  of  the 
sleep  of  shepherds,  fashioned  out  of  the  shadows  of  sunset 
and  moonrise  and  the  silent  mists  of  stream-fed  meadows,  the 
meadows  watered  by  the  River  of  Life. 

With  Segantini  pastoralism  of  theme  and  sentiment 
would  seem  to  have  said,  for  modern  art,  its  last  inventive 
word.  It  travelled  far  from  the  sheepfolds  of  Bethlehem, 
through  the  roniance-Arcadias  of  Renaissance  fiction,  to  reach 
the  regions  of  pure  artificiality.  Again  it  cast  aside  the  cold 
levities  of  late  eighteenth-century  affectations,  to  retrieve 
its  soul  in  Blake  and  its  heart  in  Segantini.  And  fitly 
enough  the  circle  whose  starting-point  in  the  history  of  post¬ 
classic  art  was  the  Incarnation  of  the  Divine  may  end  with 
the  painter  who  achieved  the  Idealisation  of  the  Earth  ;  fitly 
enough,  the  sentiment  which  found  a  place  at  the  nativity  of 
a  new  faith  should  find  a  last  expression  in  the  reverence 
of  an  old  worship — the  worship  of  the  serenity,  the  repose, 
and  the  elemental  spirituality  of  Nature. 
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Art.  IV.— TIBET. 

1.  Lhasa :  An  Account  of  the  Country  and  People  of  Central 

Tibet  and  of  the  Progress  of  the  Mission  sent  there  by  the 
English  Oovemment  in  the  year  1903-4.  By  Perceval 
Landon.  2  vols.  London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett,  1905. 

2.  Tibet  and  Nepal.  Painted  and  described  by  A.  Henry 

Savage  Landor.  London :  A.  &  C.  Black,  1 905. 

3.  The  Unveiling  of  Lhasa.  By  Edmund  Candler.  London : 

Edward  Arnold,  1905. 

4.  A  Journey  to  Lhasa  and  Central  Tibet.  By  Sarat  Chandra 

Das,  C.I.E.  Edited  by  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Rookhill. 
Second  Edition,  revised.  London :  Royal  Geographical 
Society  ;  John  Murray,  1902. 

5.  To  Lhasa  at  Last.  By  Powell  Millington.  London : 

Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  1905. 

I. 

ITHIN  the  last  year  has  been  enacted  a  drama  profoundly 
^  ^  interesting  in  the  annals  of  this  world.  One  of  the 
last  of  the  earth’s  hidden  places  has  been  revealed  ;  and  up 
among  the  snows  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains  the  curtain 
that  veils  an  obscure  and  fascinating  community  has  been 
plucked  back,  held  open  for  a  few  months  during  which  the 
curious  eyes  of  Western  civilisation  have  peered  upon  the 
mysteries  which  it  concealed,  and  has  fallen  and  veiled  them 
again  from  our  vision.  Yet  it  is  not  distance  and  obscurity 
alone  that  have  lent  to  Tibet  its  deep  and  unique  interest. 
As  time  goes  on,  the  world  becomes  in  a  sense  smaller; 
countries  and  peoples  are  drawn  together  by  threads  of 
commerce,  of  enlightenment,  by  possibilities  of  travel  and 
communication  before  unknown  ;  and  as  the  surface  of  the 
globe  thus  seems  to  contract,  the  primitive  wonder  and 
amazement  of  men,  the  childish  sense  of  physical  discovery 
and  adventure,  fades  in  the  light  of  knowledge.  One  by 
one  the  obscure  places  of  the  earth  are  visited,  their  hidden 
secrets  revealed,  and  something  of  the  commonplace  infused 
into  them  by  the  flooding  stream  of  civilisation.  We  were 
interested  in  them  because  they  presented  a  picture  of 
human  life  which  was  perhaps  incredible  and  alien  to  us ; 
because  in  them  we  might  discover  an  existence  going  on 
in  which,  although  it  was  lived  by  men  and  women  made  in 
the  same  image  as  ourselves,  we  could  recognise  hardly  any 
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conditions  common  with  our  own  except  the  great  primitive 
facts  of  life,  birth  and  death.  One  by  one,  as  we  say,  these 
mysterious  regions  have  been  visited,  explored,  revealed  ; 
one  by  one  they  have  become  absorbed  in  the  common  life 
of  this  planet,  which,  however  painfully,  however  slowly, 
does  nevertheless  gradually  but  surely  grow  towards  cohesion 
and  conformity.  The  last  of  these  strongholds  of  silence  and 
secrecy  to  fall  are  those  which  Nature  herself  has  most  com¬ 
pletely  isolated,  and  which  offer  no  great  temptation  to  the 
cupidity  of  men  or  of  nations  ;  and  among  them  the  country 
of  Tibet,  poor  and  unenlightened,  girdled  by  dangers, 
perched  amid  forbidding  mountain  peaks  and  the  huddle 
of  rocks  and  glaciers  that  are  the  roof  of  the  world,  has 
remained  the  last  upon  which  the  light  of  modern  know¬ 
ledge  and  curiosity  has  been  turned.  But  not  only,  we 
repeat,  because  of  its  isolation  is  Tibet  an  intensely  interest¬ 
ing  country  :  an  almost  greater  claim  than  this  lies  in  its 
sanctity  as  the  home  of  one  of  the  most  mystical  and 
obscure  schools  of  the  Buddhist  faith.  Across  all  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  road,  beyond  the  mountains 
and  glaciers,  the  dangerous  and  rocky  track  ends  four 
hundred  miles  from  Siliguri,  in  Mr.  Landon’s  words,  ‘  in  a 
‘  loop  ensnaring  the  golden  roofs  of  the  Potala  and  of  the 
‘  Cathedral,  and  round  that  loop  the  sad-eyed  Lamas, 
‘  muttering  their  unchanging  prayer,  creep  solemnly  all  day.’ 
Here  is  the  centre  and  shrine  of  a  religious  system  which 
remains  without  parallel  in  the  world  for  its  power,  its 
completeness,  its  harshness.  We  say  ‘  harshness  ’  with 
regret ;  for  truly  one  of  the  most  disappointing  things  which 
the  exploration  of  Tibet  has  revealed  to  us  is  that  the 
religion  of  lamaism  is  not  the  mild  and  gentle  influence  that 
seems  to  beam  from  the  eyes  of  Buddha,  but  a  dark  and 
rigorous  intolerance,  a  harsh  priestly  rule,  a  system  peopled 
with  all  the  bogies  and  terrors  of  a  childish  hell,  and  appeal¬ 
ing  to  crude  and  simple  fears  such  as  only  cruelty  can 
impose  and  ignorance  support.  But  however  disappointing 
and  painful  this  fact  may  be,  it  is  true  that  this  rumour  of 
sanctity  gave  the  sharpest  edge  to  our  wonder  as  to  the 
isolated  land  of  Tibet  and  the  holy  and  forbidden  city  of 
Lhasa.  A  profound,  a  p.ainful  curiosity  dominated  the  minds 
of  men  when  they  thought  of  that  distant  place  with  its 
thousands  and  thousands  of  monks,  its  myriads  of  holy  men, 
its  stream  of  thought  and  intention  turned  for  ever  upon  the 
contemplation  of  holy  things.  What  were  the  people  like 
who  thus  passed  the  days  and  years  of  their  lives  in  the 
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pursuit  of  abstractions  ?  Of  what  nature  was  this  land 
of  theirs,  guarded  and  isolated  so  completely  by  the  great 
ramparts  and  bastions  of  the  world?  What  were  their 
cities  like,  in  what  sort  of  houses  did  they  live,  what  was 
their  attitude  towards  life,  what  things  did  they  value,  how 
did  they  regard  the  great  world  beyond  their  mountains, 
what  were  their  appearance,  their  speech,  their  thought  ? 
These  are  among  the  questions  that  thronged  into  our 
minds,  questions  the  instancy  of  which  was  only  increased 
by  such  fragments  of  knowledge  as  came  to  us  from  the  few 
men  who  had  penetrated  into  the  remoteness  of  Tibet,  and 
whose  habits  of  thought  were  sufliciently  akin  to  our  own 
to  supply  some  kind  of  link  between  our  curiosity  and  the 
objects  which  excited  it.  And  now  for  the  first  time  that 
curiosity  is  to  a  large  extent  satisfied.  Its  satisfaction,  of 
course,  is  a  purely  incidental  result  of  the  British  Mission  to 
Tibet ;  that  it  is  the  result  most  profoundly  interesting  to 
those  who  take  a  large  human  view  of  the  world’s  affairs 
will  not,  we  imagine,  be  doubted.  With  the  Mission  were 
a  few  men  who  have  given  an  account  of  their  adventures, 
each  according  to  his  mind  and  ability ;  the  accounts  vary 
as  the  minds  and  abilities  of  the  writers  vary  ;  but  from  the 
mass  of  them  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  definite  but 
impei’fect  picture  of  this  remote  and  holy  kingdom,  which 
has  to-day  returned  again  to  seclusion  and  privacy,  and 
where  to-day,  this  very  hour,  as  these  lines  are  being  written 
and  read,  the  unending  stream  of  prayer  ascends  to  the  diviiie 
Bodhisat,  the  Mild  and  Omniscient  One,  the  Most  Holy 
and  Most  Precious  King,  the  Lord  of  Mercy  and  of  Judge¬ 
ment. 


II. 

Before  looking  closely  at  the  picture  that  has  been  thus 
revealed  to  us  we  must  make  some  survey  of  the  political 
situation,  such  as  it  was,  which  led  up  to  the  despatch  to 
Tibet  of  an  armed  mission  from  the  English  Government ; 
and  to  the  understanding  of  these  causes  a  glance  at  the 
history  of  the  country  itself  is  necessary,  for  in  that  history 
are  found  enshrined  the  qualities  of  mind  which  have  made 
negotiations  with  the  Government  of  Tibet  difficult  and 
primitive  and  insecure. 

Like  so  many  of  its  landscapes,  wrapped  in  mists  of 
whirling  snow  and  cloud,  the  early  history  of  Tibet  emerges 
from  a  cold  and  obscure  garment  of  legend  in  which,  like 
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figures  seen  through  a  winter  mist,  the  chief  actors  in  its 
drama  appear  and  disappear.  Early  in  the  seventh  century 
we  find  a  people  at  once  fierce  and  shy,  savage  and  primitive, 
pastoral  and  warlike,  skirmishing  and  fighting  upon  the 
border  of  China.  Lootings  and  ravishings  and  all  the 
incidents  of  primitive  and  brutal  strife  are  the  features  of 
this  gloomy  and  bitter  warfare  on  the  part  of  a  people 
among  whom  life  was  in  an  early  and  barbarous  stage.  One 
of  them,  their  king,  ravaging  across  two  borders,  is  the  first 
figure  of  any  individuality  which  emerges  out  of  the  mist. 
He  captures  a  Chinese  princess,  and  then  in  another  expedi¬ 
tion  bears  off  a  Nepalese  princess;  these  were  among  the 
prizes  of  his  fierce  and  gloomy  reign.  A  Buddhist  by  faith 
and  devout  after  his  manner,  it  is  nevertheless  obvious  that 
he  was  no  blind  follower  after  peace,  for  in  the  year  648  he 
is  seen  with  an  army  in  India,  fighting  and  defeating  the 
King  of  Magadha,  and  bearing  off  the  famous  and  beautiful 
image  which  is  now  enshrined  in  the  holy  of  holies  of  the 
Jo-kang  at  Lhasa.  Another  century  passes,  still  in  strife 
with  China ;  a  Tibetan  army  sacks  the  capital ;  a  Tibetan 
monarch  invites  the  Buddhist  saint,  Padma  Sambhava,  to 
visit  his  country.  War  and  religion — these  are  the  primitive 
mark  of  this  time ;  but  with  the  coming  of  the  saint  Padma 
religion  began  to  take  the  upper  hand,  for  this  man  founded 
the  Samye  monasteries,  and  also  took  one  of  the  highest 
places  in  the  religious  hierarchy  of  the  Lamas,  in  which  he 
is  reincai'iiated  both  in  the  person  of  the  Grand  Lama 
of  Tashi-lhunpo  and  in  the  Dalai  Lama  himself;  and  he 
was  also  the  founder  of  the  great  Red  Cap  school.  Doubt¬ 
less  it  was  the  attraction  of  this  saint’s  foundations  that 
helped  Tibet  to  take  the  place  of  India  as  the  holy  centre  of 
the  faith  which  was  being  slowly  expelled  from  the  South ; 
and  soon  after  an  end  was  put  to  the  continual  conflicts  with 
China  by  the  famous  treaty  which  is  engraved  on  the 
Do-ring,  or  treaty  stone,  at  Lhasa.  For  several  centuries 
the  mists  close  again  over  Tibet,  perhaps  because,  being  at 
peace  and  resting  from  its  long  period  of  wars,  its  annals 
were  few  and  unexciting.  The  kingdom  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  states,  and  with  the  exception  of  its  con¬ 
quest  and  occupation  by  the  Tartars  in  the  thirteenth 
century  we  hear  little  of  the  country  until  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  Yellow  Caps,  the  second  great  subdivision 
of  its  religious  life,  were  founded.  The  present  system  of 
hierarchy  and  of  reincarnate  Grand  Lamas  of  Lhasa  dates 
only  from  the  seventeenth  century,  and  represents,  strange 
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as  it  may  seem  in  our  eyes,  the  reformed  religion  of  Tibet. 
The  increasing  power  of  the  successive  Grand  Lamas,  or 
rather  of  the  regents  who  acted  for  them,  produced  more 
trouble  with  China  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
Chinese  emperor  occupied  Lhasa  with  an  armed  force  and 
established  two  viceroys  with  a  strong  guard. 

The  rareness  of  the  visits  of  strangers  to  Tibet  and  to  Lhasa 
is  significant  both  of  the  physical  barriers  with  which 
Nature  has  isolated  the  country  and,  later,  of  the  strong 
policy  of  exclusion  adopted  by  the  Government  of  Tibet. 
The  country  immediately  beyond  the  various  borders  is  of 
course  fairly  well  known  to  hunters  and  adventurous 
travellers,  but  since  the  eighteenth  century  nearly  all 
attempts  to  penetrate  to  Lhasa  itself  have  failed.  Until  the 
eighteenth  century  there  was  no  policy  of  exclusion,  and  it 
was  open  to  any  person  with  sufficient  endurance  and  spirit 
of  adventure  to  enter  the  sacred  city ;  and  in  the  eighteenth 
century  there  are  many  records  of  Dutch  and  Capuchin 
monks  who  established  missions  and  built  chapels,  but  with 
little  missionary  success ;  and  they  were  finally  expelled  in 
1745.  A  Dutchman,  Van  der  Putte,  arrived  in  1720,  and 
stayed  there  several  years,  although  he  left  little  record  of 
what  must  have  been  a  profoundly  interesting  sojourn.  Not 
until  1811,  nearly  a  hundred  years  later,  do  we  find  another 
European  adventurous  enough  for  the  task,  but  in  that  year 
Thomas  Manning  arrived  at  Lhasa,  the  first  Englishman 
who  had  ever  reached  the  city.  Manning  of  course  came  in 
direct  disobedience  to  the  law  which  forbad  the  presence  of 
foreigners  in  Lhasa ;  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  make 
himself  useful  to  a  Chinese  general  whom  he  met  at  Phari 
Jong,  in  whose  retinue  he  was  smuggled  into  Lhasa.  He 
contrived  to  remain  there  four  months,  during  which  time 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  interesting  personages, 
including  the  Dalai  Lama ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
was  warned  that  his  life  would  be  forfeited  if  he  did  not 
depart,  and  he  returned  to  India.  He  kept  a  minute  diary 
which  has  since  been  published ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  is  a  singularly  feeble  document,  and  that  few  men 
could  have  so  completely  failed  to  make  use  of  an  opportunity 
that  up  till  last  year  was  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
His  diary  is  almost  valueless ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
work  of  two  Englishmen  who  preceded  him  in  Tibet,  but 
who  never  penetrated  to  Lhasa  and  consequently  had  not 
his  unrivalled  opportunity,  our  knowledge  of  Tibet  previous 
to  the  despatch  of  the  English  Mission  would  have  been 
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scantier  than  ever.  These  two  men  were  Bogle  and 
Turner.  George  Bogle  was  sent  in  1774  by  Warren  Hastings 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  establish  friendly  communications 
with  the  Government  of  Tibet  and  to  develop  and  improve 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries:  an 
intercourse  which  has  never  been  and  probably  never  will 
be  of  economic  importance.  Bogle  was  sent  to  the  Tashi 
Lama  at  Tashi-lhunpo,  where  he  was  well  received;  and 
although  he  was  not  allowed  to  visit  Lhasa  he  was  given 
by  his  host  excellent  opportunities  for  studying  matters  of 
Tibetan  life  and  religion.  His  mission  accomplished  little 
of  the  purpose  with  which  it  was  designed;  but  inci¬ 
dentally  it  supplied  us  through  Bogle’s  notes  and  diaries 
with  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  country  and  people  of  Tibet.  In  1783  Warren 
Hastings  made  another  attempt  to  establish  communica¬ 
tions  with  his  Northern  neighbour.  He  sent  his  cousin, 
Samuel  Turner,  to  Tashi-lhunpo  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
be  at  least  as  well  received  as  Bogle  had  been.  The 
Tashi  Lama,  however,  had  died  in  the  interval  and  his 
successor  was  an  infant ;  the  seat  of  power,  moreover,  had 
been  transferred  to  Lhasa,  and  the  supreme  authority, 
political  and  religious,  was  now  vested  in  the  Grand  Lama 
himself,  whose  attitude  towards  Turner  and  the  object  of 
his  mission  was  entirely  unsympathetic.  Turner,  on  his 
return  to  England,  published  an  account  of  his  journey  which, 
although  lacking  in  the  completeness  and  interest  of  Bogle’s 
narrative,  is  still  a  valuable  document  in  the  literature  of 
Tibetan  exploi’ation. 

The  next  visitors  we  hear  of  who  actually  reached  Lhasa 
are  two  French  Lazarist  missionaries,  Hue  and  Gabet,  who 
in  1845  set  out  from  China  in  the  disguise  of  Lamas,  and 
after  eighteen  months  of  wandering  and  hardship  in  China 
and  Mongolia  reached  Lhasa  in  the  year  1846.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  city  on  account  of  their 
missionary  intentions,  and  were  compelled  to  make  their 
long  journey  back  again.  Hue  wrote  a  book  describing  his 
travels,  but  his  accounts  of  Lhasa  are  sketchy  and  inaccurate, 
and  indeed  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  should  be  so.  After 
that  time  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  European  to 
penetrate  to  Lhasa  has  failed.  Sven  Hedin’s  plucky 
attempt  brought  him  near  enough  to  the  city  in  point  of 
distance,  but  was  foredoomed  to  failure  from  its  very  daring, 
and  no  European  had  probably  ever  set  foot  in  Lhasa  since 
the  Lazarist  fathers  left  it,  until,  a  few  months  ago.  Colonel 
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Younghusband  and  his  followers  marched  into  the  city. 
The  fullest  account  of  the  city  of  Lhasa,  prior  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Landon’s  book,  is  the  dreary  monograph  of 
Sarat  Chandra  Das,  who  in  the  years  1878,  1882,  and  1883 
visited  Tibet  and  Lhasa.  This  industrious  servant  of  the 
Indian  Empire  has  done  much  valuable  work  in  surveying 
and  exploring,  but  his  account  of  the  sacred  city  of  Lhasa 
and  of  his  own  doings  there  remains  one  of  the  dullest 
achievements  of  human  industry. 

But  if  these  were  the  only  European  visitors  to  the 
forbidden  land,  there  were  others  of  other  races  whose 
journeyings  there  were  to  have  a  greater  effect  upon  its 
destinies  than  all  the  arms  of  China  and  Nepal  had  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  past.  The  name  of  Dorjieff  emerges  in  late 
history  with  a  sinister  halo  of  romance.  There  is  a  deal  of 
legend,  no  doubt,  in  the  account  of  his  journeyings  between 
Lhasa  and  St.  Petersburg,  but  they  make  a  story  so 
romantic,  and  one  which  we  must  admit  tallies  so  well  with  the 
known  facts,  that  one  is  inclined  to  accept  it  as  something 
entirely  suitable,  entirely  of  a  piece  with  this  land  of  spells 
and  magic,  prayer-wheels  and  incantations.  It  is  chiefly  to 
Mr.  Landon’s  research  and  industry  that  we  are  indebted 
for  any  consecutive  account  of  the  doings  of  Dorjieff.  That 
his  intrigues  with  the  Dalai  Lama  on  behalf  of  Russia  were 
the  chief  cause  of,  or  real  justification  for,  our  action  in 
Tibet,  is  for  many  people  a  doubtful  question  ;  it  is  probable 
that  we  should  have  ignored  them  if  there  ha<l  been  no  other 
causes  of  difference  between  ourselves  and  the  Tibetans. 
It  is,  however,  obvious  from  Mr.  Landon’s  book  that  in  his 
view  the  Russian  danger  was  the  most  serious  one.  Not,  it 
should  be  noted,  the  danger  of  invasion  from  Russia  ;  for 
invasion  across  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  almost  impassable 
country,  during  the  greater  portion  of  which  wheeled 
transport  is  impossible,  is  not  a  serious  danger.  But  the 
danger  arising  from  the  persistence  of  powerful  Russian 
influence  in  Lhasa  itself  might  be  extremely  formidable  if  it 
were  used  for  no  other  end  than  to  stir  up  disaffection 
against  the  Indian  Government  on  the  part  of  the  countries 
and  tribes  situated  along  the  northern  frontier.  A  powerful 
influence  in  Lhasa  hostile  to  us  might  produce  infinite 
trouble  in  Tibet,  in  Nepal,  and  in  Bhutan,  and  would  be 
extremely  damaging  to  our  prestige ;  while  in  the  event  of 
any  action  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  India,  the  disturb¬ 
ance  on  the  Tibet  frontier  would  create  a  very  troublesome 
and  even  dangerous  diversion.  That  proposition  will,  we 
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think,  be  granted  by  a  njajority  of  impartial  opinion,  but  it 
takes  for  granted  the  real  existence  in  Lhasa  of  organised 
Russian  intrigue.  If  we  are  convinced  of  the  existence  of 
that  intrigue,  then  in  our  opinion  some  action  in  Tibet 
was  justifiable  and  necessary;  if  it  were  exaggerated  or 
unfounded,  it  would  be  hard  to  believe  that  the  mere  local 
impertinences  of  the  Tibetans  on  the  trade  frontiers  were 
grave  enough  to  justify  so  formal  and  formidable  a  protest 
on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Government.  Mr.  Landon  is 
quite  convinced  of  the  gravity  of  Dorjiefif’s  intrigues,  and 
regards  the  political  relations  between  Tibet  and  India  as  a 
useful  excuse  for,  rather  than  as  the  actual  cause  of,  the 
despatch  of  the  Mission.  Mr.  Candler,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  goes  less  fully  into  detail,  and  was,  perhaps,  less  in  the 
confidence  of  oflBcial  knowledge,  treats  the  Doijiefi'  matter 
somewhat  lightly,  but  regards  as  serious  the  vacillations  and 
dishonesties  of  the  Tibetan  Government  with  regard  to  our 
treaties  with  them  ;  and  in  his  opinion  the  futility  of  the 
Macaulay  commercial  mission  sent  by  Lord  Dutferin  in 
1886  was  the  beginning  of  that  ‘  weak  and  abortive  policy 
‘  which  lost  us  the  respect  of  the  Tibetans,  and  led  to  a 
‘  series  of  affronts  and  indignities  which  made  the  recent 
‘  expedition  to  Lhasa  inevitable.’  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  escort  was  withdrawn  almost  as  soon  as  it  started 
to  accompany  the  mission,  at  the  instigation  of  China,  with 
whom  we  were  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Burmese  frontier ;  and  apparently  tempted  by  what  they 
regarded  as  weakness  on  our  part,  the  Tibetans  invaded  the 
State  of  Sikkim  and  remained  there  for  two  years  without 
protest  on  our  part. 

It  may  be  as  well  in  this  place  to  trace  lightly  our 
relations  with  Tibet  up  to  the  despatch  of  Colonel 
Younghusband’s  mission.  In  addition  to  their  encroach¬ 
ments  on  our  territox’y  in  Sikkim,  the  Tibetans  established 
a  military  post  fifteen  miles  within  our  frontier,  which 
British  subjects  were  forbidden  to  pass;  they  had  built 
walls  across  the  trade  route  from  India,  and  had  thrown 
down  the  boundary  pillars  set  up  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  a  recent  treaty.  The  military  expedition  of  1888 
had,  of  course,  defeated  the  Tibetans  and  driven  them  into 
the  Chumbi  Valley ;  but  this  little  campaign  had  no  real 
effect  upon  their  respect  for  us  and  for  our  frontier  rights. 
A  Convention  drawn  up  between  Britain  and  China  finally 
defined  the  Sikkim-Tibet  boundary,  and  both  Powers  under¬ 
took  to  prevent  any  violation  of  it.  Trade  regulations  were 
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drawn  up  in  Darjeeling  in  1893,  but  produced  little  result, 
chiefly  because  we  evidently  failed  to  recognise  that  the 
influence  of  China  in  Tibet  was  no  longer  vital,  at  any  rate 
for  our  purposes,  but  was  merely  nominal  and  used  as  a 
convenience  both  by  the  Tibetans  and  the  Chinese.  An 
incident,  moreover,  in  connection  with  this  meeting  at 
Darjeeling  in  1893,  slight  in  itself,  proved  to  have  no  ^ 

small  influence  on  our  subsequent  relations  with  Lhasa. 

At  the  Darjeeling  negotiations  Tibet  was  represented  by  the 
Shata  Shape,  the  chief  of  the  Council  of  Four,  which  is 
nominally  at  the  head  of  the  Tibetan  Government.  Not 
only  was  this  official  ignored  by  us  and  not  invited  to  attach 
his  signature  to  the  treaty,  but  because  of  some  im-  ' 

pertinence,  real  or  imaginary,  which  he  is  alleged  to  have 
ottered  to  an  Englishwoman  in  Darjeeling,  he  was  ducked  in 
a  horse  pond,  being  probably  regarded  as  a  mere  border 
‘  native.’  This  grossly  ignorant  and  unpardonable  action 
very  naturally  filled  the  heart  of  this  great  official  with 
bitterness,  and  he  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Lhasa  vowing 
vengeance  against  the  English.  It  is  not  wonderful,  at  any 
rate,  that  when  in  that  far-away  place  relations  with  us  as  a 
nation  came  to  be  discussed,  we  should  be  represented  in  his  -■ 

mind  by  the  only  treatment  he  had,  in  his  own  person, 
received  at  our  hands,  and  that  we  should  have  found  in  him 
one  the  weight  of  whose  counsels  was  inevitably  thrown  in 
the  scale  against  us.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  of  1893  were 
consistently  stultified  and  violated  by  the  Tibetans.  As  wo 
have  seen,  they  overthrew  our  boundary  pillars,  they  built 
a  wall  across  the  road  at  Yatung,  where  a  trade  mart  was  to 
have  been  established,  and  they  levied  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent, 
on  Indian  goods,  in  order  to  prevent  any  possible  benefit 
arising  from  the  commercial  treaty.  When  they  were 
actually  called  to  account  for  these  matters,  they  went  so  far 
as  to  repudiate  the  treaty,  which  of  course,  owing  to  our  ' 

shortsightedness,  had  not  been  signed  by  any  representative  • 

of  Tibet,  but  was  only  signed  by  China  as  the  suzerain 
Power,  and  they  represented  that  they  had  not  even  been 
consulted  as  to  the  terms  of  it.  A  further  appeal  to  China  was 
of  course  useless,  for  China  has  repeatedly  confessed  that  she  * 

is  quite  unable  to  coerce  the  Tibetans  even  into  observance 
of  treaties  made  on  their  behalf.  We  are  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit,  therefore,  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to 
continue  negotiating  with  the  Tibetans  through  China,  and 
that  the  making  of  treaties  which  were  openly  disregarded 
could  only  have  a  fatal  effect  upon  our  prestige  with  either 
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Power.  The  absurdity  of  this  situation  was  finally  revealed 
in  1901,  when  Lord  Curzon  prevailed  upon  the  Government 
to  allow  him  to  send  a  despatch  to  the  Dalai  Lama  himself. 
In  this  despatch  he  pointed  out  that  the  Tibetans  were 
occupying  British  territory  in  direct  violation  and  defiance 
of  the  treaties  which  had  been  made,  and  he  invited  the 
Dalai  Lama  to  enter  into  friendly  negotiations  with  him  in 
order  to  secure  their  observance,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
necessity  for  more  forcible  insistence  upon  our  rights.  This 
letter  was  returned  unopened,  with  a  verbal  message  to  the 
effect  that  the  Chinese  did  not  allow  the  Government  of 
Lhasa  to  enter  into  direct  communication  with  us;  so  that, 
in  Lord  Curzon’s  own  words,  we  were  moving  in  a  ‘  vicious 
‘  circle.’  This  was  enough  to  bring  matters  to  a  head,  but 
the  negotiations  of  Dorjieff  on  behalf  of  Eussia  had  at  that 
time  made  it  doubly  imperative  that  some  action  should  be 
taken. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Dorjieff  himself,  that  strange, 
romantic  figure  which  is  seen  hurrying  hither  and  thither 
on  the  long  road  between  Lhasa  and  St.  Petersburg ;  now 
making  the  ninety-day  march  from  Lhasa  to  Urga ;  now 
hurrying  through  Nepal  and  India  to  Colombo,  taking  ship 
to  Odessa ;  now  travelling  to  Darjeeling,  where  he  met 
Norzunoff,  the  Russian  emissary ;  always  occupied,  always 
involved  in  affairs,  continually  on  the  move.  Dorjieff  is 
a  Mongolian  Buriat  monk  or  lama,  born  somewhere  on  the 
Siberian  Steppes  on  the  east  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  by  nationality 
a  Russian  subject.  Destined  for  holy  orders,  he  came  in  his 
youth  to  Lhasa,  where  he  studied  in  the  Debung  Monastery, 
in  which  seat  of  Buddhist  learning  he  ultimately  became  a 
professor  of  metaphysics.  A  strange  destiny,  a  strange  train¬ 
ing,  a  strange  beginning,  this,  for  a  life  of  political  intrigue. 
One  forms  what  picture  of  him  one  can,  performing  for  so 
many  years  his  duties  and  ofiices  in  the  great  monastery  on 
the  rocks;  a  dreamer,  we  may  be  sure,  dreaming  great 
dreams  and  harbouring  great  ideas  the  while  he  turned  his 
prayer-wheel  and  studied  the  holy  books,  and  made  his  pious 
marches  round  the  Ling-Kor,  where,  walking  and  medita¬ 
ting,  he  could  see  the  evening  skies  and  sunsets  across  the 
Plain  of  Milk.  Up  to  the  age  of  fifty -two  he  lived  this  life 
of  hypnotising  and  deadening  routine  ;  but  in  the  year  1898 
he  was  sent  on  a  journey  to  Russia  to  collect  monies  from 
the  faithful  communities  of  his  religion  situated  in  the 
south-eastern  provinces  of  European  Russia.  Some  ember 
of  adventure  and  ambition  there  must  always  have  been  in 
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the  man,  which  was  doubtless  fanned  into  flame  bj  the 
prospect  and  experience  of  this  arduous  and  extensive  piece 
of  travel ;  and  although  we  do  not  know  when  or  in  what 
way  he  first  came  into  contact  with  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment,  there  came  a  point  in  his  wanderings  from  town  to 
town  at  which  he  ceased  to  be  merely  a  pious  monk  collect¬ 
ing  money,  and  began  to  move,  a  minute  but  important 
cogwheel,  in  the  slow  and  intricate  machinery  of  inter¬ 
national  politics.  We  need  not  blame  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  for  making  use  of  such  a  man ;  we  should  rather,  as 
Mr.  Landon  points  out,  blame  ourselves  that  we  either  had 
not  or  failed  to  use  a  similar  opportunity.  As  he  very  truly 
says,  ‘  these  quick-witted  adventurers  are  often  the  most 
‘  effective  screen  which  can  be  interposed  between  two 
‘  advancing  nationalities,  so  long,  of  course,  as  they  are 
‘  officially  recognised  by  neither.’  What  actually  happened 
to  DorjiefiP  in  Russia,  as  we  have  said,  is  not  known,  but 
when  at  length  he  returned  to  Tibet  he  brought  with  him  a 
number  of  valuable  presents  which  he  distributed  judiciously 
amongst  influential  members  of  the  Lhasan  hierarchy,  upon 
whom  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  urge  the  desirability  of 
securing  the  informal  protection  of  the  Czar  of  Russia. 
With  a  good  deal  of  cunning  he  represented  to  them  that 
China  was  a  useless  protector  and  was  far  too  willing  to  be 
friendly  with  the  British,  to  whom  she  would  not  fail  to 
betray  Tibet  if  it  suited  her.  Against  this  great  nation  of 
heretics  and  conquerors  such  a  suzerain,  he  represented,  was 
no  protection  ;  but  Russia,  a  vast  number  of  whose  subjects 
were  of  the  true  faith,  and  whose  territories  bordered  on 
those  of  Tibet,  would  be  a  powerful  friend  and  ally.  He 
even  hinted  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  the  Czar  might 
ultimately  be  brought  to  embrace  the  Buddhist  faith. 
Foolish  as  this  view  was,  it  was  not  foolishly  designed  for 
the  ears  to  which  it  was  addressed ;  its  effect  upon  the 
Dalai  Lama  was  to  inflame  his  ambition. 

And  here  we  may  pause  to  endeavour  to  form  some 
picture  of  this  mystical  reincarnation,  the  Gyal-wa  Rin- 
poche.  Precious  Majesty  and  Defender,  the  Divine  Avalokita, 
the  Lord  of  Mercy  and  of  Judgement.  He  is  the  thirteenth 
incarnation  of  the  Bodhisat,  and  of  the  reformer  Tsong- 
kapa,  and  is  at  this  moment  a  young  man  of  about  thirty- 
one  years  of  age.  Of  his  predecessors,  the  first  four  were 
merely  spiritual  rulers  without  temporal  power ;  the  fifth 
secured  the  temporal  power  by  inciting  the  Mongols  to  the 
invasion  of  Tibet,  and  then,  by  judicious  tampering  with  the 
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Buddhist  scriptures,  he  secured  to  himself  the  reincarnation 
of  the  divine  godhead.  On  the  death  of  a  Grand  Lama  his 
successor  is  chosen  by  means  of  ritual  and  horoscopes,  and 
some  harmless  baby  is  then  discovered  to  contain  in  his 
small  body  a  reincarnation  of  the  Most  Holy  Lord.  The 
sixth  incarnation  was  executed  by  the  Chinese  because  of 
his  dissolute  life ;  the  seventh  was  deposed  for  the  murder 
of  his  regent  or  protector.  The  eighth,  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  were  all  assassinated  in  childhood  in 
order  that  the  ruling  power  might  be  kept  in  the  hands  of 
the  regent.  The  thirteenth  and  present  reincarnation, 
Ngak-wang  lo-sang  tub-den  gya-tso,  is  alive  by  no  merit  or 
grace  of  his  own,  but  because  it  was  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
Tibetans  in  gradually  throwing  olf  the  yoke  of  the  Chinese 
to  postpone  the  assassination  of  the  Grand  Lama  and  so  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  the  authority  of  China 
in  appointing  his  successor.  He  turned  the  tables  on  his 
regent  soon  after  he  had  attained  his  majority,  accusing 
that  official  of  witchcraft  and  casting  him  into  prison,  where 
he  conveniently  died  at  the  end  of  a  year.  The  young 
Dalai  Lama,  a  person  of  considerable  strength  of  character 
but  of  violent  temper  and  passions,  has  since  that  date  and 
until  our  appearance  on  the  scene  wielded  an  authority  un¬ 
precedented  in  the  history  of  his  line.  Mysterious  as  he  is, 
and  hedged  about  with  divine  exclusiveness  and  circum¬ 
stance,  we  are  able  to  form  some  kind  of  picture  of  him, 
and  we  can  do  no  better  than  quote  Mr.  Candler’s  descrip 
tion,  an  admirable  passage  in  which  an  intelligent  imagina¬ 
tion  has  combined  with  such  information  as  could  be  obtained 
to  produce  a  very  reasonable  portrait : — 

‘  From  various  sources,  which  differ  surprisingly  little,  I  have  a 
fairly  clear  picture  of  the  man’s  face  and  figure.  He  is  thick-set, 
about  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  with  a  heavy  square  jaw,  nose 
remarkably  long  and  straight  for  a  Tibetan,  eyebrows  pronounced  and 
turning  upwards  in  a  phenomenal  manner — probably  trained  so  to 
make  his  appearance  more  forbidding — face  pock-marked,  general 
expression  resolute  and  sinister.  .  .  .  His  face  is  the  index  of  his 
character.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  personality,  impetuous,  despotic, 
and  intolerant  of  advice  in  State  affairs.  He  is  constantly  deposing 
his  ministers,  and  has  estranged  from  himself  a  large  section  of  the 
upper  classes,  both  ecclesiastical  and  official,  owing  to  his  wayward 
and  headstrong  disposition.  .  .  .  The  only  glimpse  I  have  had  into 
the  man  himself  was  reflected  in  a  conversation  with  the  Nepalese 
Resident,  a  podgy  little  man,  very  ugly  and  good-natured,  with  the 
manners  of  a  French  comedian  and  a  face  generally  exptuided  in  a 
broad  grin.  He  shook  with  laughter  when  1  asked  him  if  he  knew 
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the  Dalai  Lama,  and  the  idea  was  really  intensely  funny,  this 
mercurial,  irreverent  little  man  hobnobbing  with  the  divine.  “  I  have 
seen  him,”  he  said,  and  exploded  again.  “  But  what  does  he  do  all 
day  ?  ”  I  asked.  The  Resident  puckered  up  his  brow,  aping  abstrac¬ 
tion,  and  began  to  wave  his  hand  in  the  air  solemnly  with  a  slow 
circular  movement,  mumbling  “  Oin  mani  padme  hum  ”  to  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  an  imaginary  prayer- wheel  ...  I  was  glad  to  meet  a  man 
in  this  city  of  evasiveness  whose  views  were  positive,  and  who  was 
eager  to  communicate  them.  Through  him  I  tracked  the  shadow,  as  it 
were,  of  this  impersonality,  and  found  that  to  many  strangers  in 
Lhasa,  and  perhaps  to  a  few  Lhasans  themselves,  the  divinity  was  all 
clay,  a  palpable  fraud,  a  pompous  and  puritanical  dullard  masciuerading 
as  a  god.’ 

To  such  a  man,  then,  came  Dorjieff  with  his  gifts  and 
promises.  He  at  once  made  preparations  for  embracing  the 
new  policy  and  even  for  visiting  St.  Petersburg  himself ;  but 
the  National  Assembly  refused  to  sanction  his  actions  and 
replied  to  DorjieflF  that  they  were  not  in  need  of  the  Russian 
Emperor’s  protection.  Upon  this  DorjieflF  again  returned 
to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Czar 
himself,  whence  he  returned  bearing  a  letter  inviting  the 
Dalai  Lama  to  send  a  representative  to  Russia  to  discuss 
the  matter,  and  bringing  also  as  a  present  a  complete  set  of 
vestments  of  a  bishop  of  the  Russian  Church.  The  Dalai 
Lama  immediately  despatched  an  abbot  as  a  representative, 
and  with  this  man  DorjieflF  was  soon  once  more  travelling 
the  road  to  Russia ;  and  on  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  he  was 
again  received  by  the  Czar.  On  their  return  they  laid 
before  the  Dalai  Lama  a  proposal  that  a  Russian  Grand 
Duke  should  take  up  his  residence  in  Lhasa,  and  they  also 
brought  a  draft  treaty,  or  proposal  for  a  treaty,  between 
Russia  and  Tibet.  The  treaty  represented  the  friendly 
feelings  of  Russia  towards  Tibet  and  towards  the  Buddhist 
religion,  and  it  also  asked  for  concessions  to  construct 
railways,  bridges,  and  roads.  This,  however,  was  too  large 
a  matter  even  for  the  Dalai  Lama  to  settle  on  his  own 
initiative.  The  Chinese  Viceroy  denounced  the  whole 
transaction,  and  in  this  he  was  supported  by  the  Tsong-du, 
or  National  Assembly. 

Here  we  leave  the  ascertained  facts ;  the  rest  is  chiefly 
conjecture  based  on  evidence  of  the  value  of  which  we  have 
for  the  moment  no  means  of  judging.  Mr.  Landon,  who  has 
been  in  Lhasa  and  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  discussing 
the  matter  with  both  Chinese  and  Tibetan  officials,  believes 
that  from  this  moment  the  Dalai  Lama’s  policy  was  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  the  English.  Mi\  Landon  definitely  states 
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that  ‘  Russian  rifles  came  into  the  country  in  camel-loads’ ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  primitive  arsenal  at  Lhasa  was  put 
into  repair ;  while  Dorjieff  made  the  bald  statement  that 
the  Russians  would  have  a  detachment  of  Cossacks  in  Lhasa 
by  the  spring  of  1903.  With  this  statement  his  work,  so 
far  as  we  know,  was  finished.  After  his  brief  and  vivacious 
appearance  upon  the  stage  of  politics  he  disappears  again 
into  the  same  pathetic  obscurity  that  has  enveloped  the 
Dalai  Lama,  with  whom,  perhaps,  in  some  Mongolian 
border  town,  he  now  wanders  and  plots  and  schemes  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  mountain  chain  of  Burkhan  Buddha. 

III. 

With  the  progress  of  Colonel  Younghusband’s  Mission 
the  daily  newspapers  have  made  us  familiar,  and  the  events 
connected  with  the  advance  to  Lhasa  are  too  recent  and 
fresh  in  our  minds  to  need  recapitulation  here.  What  is 
historically  interesting  about  that  expedition  from  a  mili¬ 
tary  point  of  view  is  that  it  represents  one  of  the  most 
difficult  feats  of  transport  that  have  been  attempted  or 
accomplished  in  modern  times.  To  project  a  small  force 
four  hundred  miles  into  a  hostile  country  is  always  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  somewhat  anxious  matter,  for  the  protection  of 
communications  involves  a  continual  weakening  of  the 
original  body  until,  perhaps  at  the  moment  when  it  is  in  the 
greatest  danger,  it  is  at  its  very  lowest  point  of  strength. 
But  the  expedition  into  Tibet  was  complicated  by  much 
graver  dangers  and  difficulties  than  these.  Of  all  the  four 
hundred  miles  that  had  to  be  traversed  only  the  first  thirty 
could  be  covered  by  wheeled  transport.  For  the  rest  there 
was  no  road  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  and  often  only  a  trail 
which  was  barely  possible  for  the  passage  of  men  and 
animals  in  single  file.  The  enormous  altitudes  attained  in 
this  mountain-tossed  track  involved  severe  strain  and 
fatigue  as  well  as  physical  disabilities  consequent  on  the 
rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  country  into  which  the 
force  was  proceeding  was,  in  addition  to  being  hostile, 
entirely  unknown  ;  and  it  was  suspected  that  practically 
no  supplies  were  to  be  had  on  the  way  and  that  the  expe¬ 
dition  must  be  self-supporting.  That  means  that  every 
ounce  of  food  had  to  be  carried  by  short  and  painful  stages 
across  that  long  and  arduous  track,  sometimes  by  coolies, 
sometimes  by  mules,  sometimes  by  yaks — in  fact  there  was 
hardly  any  known  and  available  means  of  animal  transport 
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which  was  not  tried  on  this  expedition.  When  we  add  that 
this  little  party  was  steering,  as  if  by  compass,  across  a  wild, 
inhospitable,  and  unknown  country  towards  an  unknown 
spot  called  Lhasa,  which  no  one  had  ever  seen,  which  was 
merely  a  name  and  a  dream,  and  where  every  kind  of 
barbarous  hostility  might  be  expected,  it  will  be  realised 
that  the  adventure  was  one  not  unworthy,  in  dangers,  and 
risks,  and  hardships,  of  its  destiny  as  almost  the  last  great 
voyage  of  discovery  left  for  man  to  attempt. 

These  things,  we  say,  are  sufficiently  recognised ;  nor  do 
we  intend  here  to  concern  ourselves  minutely  with  the 
somewhat  painful  subject  of  the  opposition  offered  by  the 
Tibetans  at  different  points  along  the  route  and  its  inevitable 
result — the  killing  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  of 
these  brave  and  simple  people.  It  is  enough  to  say  in  this 
connection  that  such  fighting  as  took  place  was  honourable 
to  both  sides  who  were  actually  engaged.  Our  force,  highly 
trained  and  efficiently  armed  as  it  was,  had  always  to  fight 
against  extremely  heavy  odds  in  point  of  numbers ;  the 
Tibetans,  although  they  had  the  advantage  of  numbers,  had 
no  training,  no  generalship,  no  efficient  weapons,  and  yet 
showed  themselves  courageous  to  the  death.  One  minor 
result  of  the  expedition,  indeed,  has  been  entirely  to  revise 
our  notions  of  the  character  of  the  Tibetans  in  this  respect : 
they  had  hitherto  been  esteemed  a  cowardly  aad  treacherous 
people,  whereas  we  now  know  them  to  be  possessed  of  that 
kind  of  berserker  bravery  in  which  judgment  and  prudence 
are  entirely  swallowed  up  in  impulse,  and  where  no  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle  will  prevent 
its  prolongation  to  the  bitter  end.  Whenever  the  Tibetans 
were  met  in  hand-to-hand  fighting,  as  was  often  neces¬ 
sarily  the  case,  they  seem  nearly  always  to  have  been 
intrepid  and  formidable  and  to  have  earned  the  respect  of 
their  opponents.  Nor  need  we  here  concern  ourselves  with 
the  somewhat  undignified  questions  as  to  the  division  of 
responsibility,  the  differences  between  General  Macdonald 
and  Colonel  Younghusband  (which  seem  to  have  been  some¬ 
thing  of  a  feature  in  the  expedition),  or  the  differences 
between  Colonel  Younghusband  and  the  Home  Government, 
or  between  the  Home  Government  and  Lord  Curzon.  What 
is  obvious  to  every  one  who  reads  the  accounts  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition  is  that  if  it  reflects  credit  on  any  one  man  more 
than  another  (and  so  far  as  the  executive  is  concerned  it 
was  thoroughly  creditable  to  many)  it  is  creditable  in  the 
highest  degree  to  Colonel  Younghusband.  It  was  upon  his 
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shoulders  that  the  whole  responsibility  really  lay  ;  it  was 
upon  his  knowledge  and  judgment  that  all  really  depended ; 
it  was  owing  to  his  coolness  and  courage  and  knowledge  of 
character  that  the  Mission  accomplished  even  so  much  as  it 
did  and  returned  in  safety  to  India.  In  saying  this  we  do 
not  underestimate  the  admirable  services  of  the  military 
escort  nor  of  those  who  organised  and  took  charge  of  the 
transport;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Tibet  expedition 
will  always,  quite  justly,  be  associated  chiefly  with  Young- 
husband’s  name.  It  is  on  that  account  the  more  unfortunate 
that  the  Government,  in  vindicating  a  very  necessary  principle 
in  regard  to  military  or  diplomatic  operations  conducted  at 
a  long  distance  from  home,  should  have  deemed  it  necessary 
to  censure  Younghusband  for  his  action  in  assuming  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  acting  on  his  own  initiative,  and  so  have 
discouraged  a  quality  which,  however  liable  to  misuse  it 
may  be,  is  still  supremely  valuable,  and  a  virtue  rarely  to  be 
found  in  agents  acting  at  a  distance. 

But  what  remains  now,  and  what  will  remain  in  history, 
a  truly  interesting  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  an  ex¬ 
pedition  did  in  the  year  1904  set  out  from  India,  did  traverse 
the  snows  and  passes,  the  plains  and  glaciers  of  Tibet, 
and  did  actually  reach  the  holy  and  forbidden  city  of  Lhasa. 
It  is  hard  for  us  to  realise  it  who  only  read  of  it  as  a  fact ; 
it  must  be  hard  even  for  those  who  were  there  to  believe 
that  those  days  and  nights  of  fatigue  and  pain  and  exposure, 
those  months  of  expectation,  those  days  spent  walking  in 
the  sunny  streets  of  Lhasa,  are  not  the  components  of  a 
vivid  but  fast  fading  dream.  And  harder  still  must  it  be 
to  the  Tibetans,  living  their  simple  and  monotonous  life, 
centred  in  themselves  and  in  their  own  country,  ignorant 
and  careless  of  all  that  lay  beyond  the  horizon — it  must  be 
hard  indeed  for  them  to  believe  that  the  sudden  irruption 
of  a  little  band  of  foreigners  upon  their  peaceful  lives,  the 
brief  glimpse  they  had  of  strange  faces,  strange  manners, 
and  the  short  concert  of  foreign  speech,  is  anything  but  a 
strange,  gaily  coloured  illusion,  a  dream  of  harsh  and  vivid 
moment.  For  in  Lhasa  itself,  as  all  along  that  stony  way 
by  which  it  was  reached,  we  may  suppose  the  Tibetans 
to  have  returned  to  their  normal  and  uneventful  ways,  the 
peasant  listening  in  the  rain  and  the  wind  to  the  crack  and 
flutter  of  his  prayer-flag,  or  watching  the  argol  smoke  swirl 
and  darken  in  his  rude  hovel ;  with  no  trace  of  the  foreign 
invasion  except  here  and  there  some  relic  of  western  civili¬ 
sation,  some  strange  product  of  Bond  Street  or  Birmingham, 


enshrined  in  that  remote  environment,  and  some  memory, 
sad  and  bitter  perhaps,  of  the  death  and  loss  of  friends. 
Yet  in  a  philosophy  where  all  is  illusion,  how  easily  these 
things  must  become  absorbed  in  the  unreal  and  the  unseen ; 
and  how  quickly  the  volume  and  thunder  of  their  chants 
and  prayers,  interrupted  for  a  moment  by  the  clash  of  arms 
and  the  new  sounds  of  the  invading  host,  must,  when  they 
were  resumed,  have  absorbed  and  drowned  the  memoi’y  of 
that  alien  and  inconstant  rumour. 

But  we  are  concerned  in  these  pages  with  literature  not 
less  than  with  politics  and  history,  and  with  the  literary  ex¬ 
pression  which  has  so  far  been  given  to  this  interesting 
moment  of  sensation  and  discovery.  The  collision  of  two 
minds  so  remote  from  each  other  as  those  of  the  Tibetan 
and  the  Englishman,  the  almost  extreme  representatives  of 
the  West  and  the  East,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  in¬ 
teresting  ;  the  result  of  it,  as  shown  forth  in  the  books  that 
are  written  by  those  who  had  a  part  in  it,  could  not  perhaps  be 
otherwise  than  disappointing.  It  is  rarely,  indeed,  in  matters 
of  this  kind  that  the  moment  makes  or  finds  the  man  ;  and 
we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit  that  there  probably 
was  not  accompanying  the  Mission  to  Tibet  a  man  with  the 
ideal  mind  and  the  ideal  technical  equipment  quite  worthy 
of  so  great  an  opportunity.  We  can  only  think  of  Stevenson 
and  Carlyle  among  modern  English  writers  who  would  quite 
adequately  have  fulfilled  this  task:  but  so  remote  in  its 
dignity  and  simplicity  is  it  from  any  spirit  of  mere  literary 
cleverness  that  we  find  ourselves  thankful  that  no  famous 
impressionist  writer  accompanied  the  expedition.  We  are 
reminded  of  this  by  Mr.  Landon’s  book,  which  exhibits  some 
of  the  disabilities  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  and  few  of  his 
particular  abilities — exhibits  them  just  enough,  as  we  say, 
to  remind  us  of  what  we  have  fortunately  missed.  But  if 
Mr.  Landon’s  faults  are  those  of  other  people,  his  merits  are 
entirely  his  own.  His  great  monograph  is  by  far  the  richest 
literary  harvest  which  is  likely  to  be  reaped  by  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  will  probably  remain  for  long  by  far  the  most 
important  work  on  Tibet.  Beside  it  the  other  books,  which 
are  infinitely  smaller  in  scale  and  have  been  approached 
from  a  much  less  serious  point  of  view,  become  almost  in¬ 
significant  ;  such  a  work,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  officer 
who  adopts  the  nom  de  jdiime  of  Powell  Millington,  facetious, 
jocular,  irreverent,  and  yet  pathetically  feeble  and  dull, 
seems  beside  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  almost  ribald  and 
impertinent,  like  an  indecent  word  scratched  by  a  child  on 


a  great  rock.  Entirely  well  intentioned  as  it  is,  and  written 
probably  by  a  man  whose  real  services  in  the  expedition 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  its  success,  it  is  a  sad 
example  of  the  injustice  which  a  man  may  do  himself  in  the 
attempt  to  make  use  of  a  medium  which  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand.  The  work  of  Mr.  Savage  Landor,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  a  direct  result  of  the  expedition,  which  he  did  not 
accompany,  but  is  an  indirect  result,  and  no  doubt  prompted 
by  the  ebullition  of  interest  in  Tibet.  We  have  read  no 
modern  work  issued  by  a  serious  publisher  which  is  so 
entirely  successful  in  creating  an  impression  of  untruth  and 
insincerity.  The  pictures  in  the  book,  which  are  evidently 
intended  to  be  its  chief  feature  (for  the  letterpress  can 
hardly  be  treated  seriously),  are  for  the  most  part  sketches 
by  the  author  of  himself  in  some  physically  impossible 
position  of  extreme  danger.  This  may  seem  a  harsh  and 
exaggerated  description  ;  but  we  need  only  refer  the  reader 
to  the  drawings  facing  pages  22,  3t,  and  90  of  his  book  for 
what  we  regard  as  a  quite  sufficient  justification  of  even 
more  severe  criticism.  Much  as  Mr.  Landor  has  travelled, 
and  successful  as  he  has  no  doubt  been  in  penetrating  where 
less  intrepid  travellers  have  failed,  we  can  only  feel  regret 
that  he  should  apparently  be  able  to  make  so  little  use  of 
his  experiences. 

Mr.  FJdmund  Candler’s  book,  on  the  other  hand,  hastily 
compiled,  and  in  places  even  slipshod  though  it  undoubtedly 
is,  is  interesting  because  of  the  sanity  and  modesty  of  point 
of  view  of  its  author.  It  is  a  narrative  of  the  events  of  the 
expedition  from  a  human  point  of  view,  and  so  far  as  mere 
narrative  is  concerned  it  is  far  from  the  least  interesting  and 
attractive  account  of  the  expedition  that  has  been  written. 
It  would  indeed  be  inadequate  if  there  were  no  other  works 
on  the  subject.  It  was  Mr.  Candler’s  misfortune  to  be  very 
severely  wounded  in  the  Tibetan  attack  at  Hot  Springs,  and 
it  says  much  for  his  pluck  and  industry  that  he  rejoined  the 
expedition  in  time  for  the  advance  to  Lhasa,  and  also  worked 
hard  enough  to  be  able  to  produce  his  book  in  the  beginning 
of  1905.  ‘  The  Unveiling  of  Lhasa,’  inadequate  as  it  would 
be  by  itself,  makes  a  very  pleasant  companion  volume  to  what 
must  be  regarded  as  by  far  the  principal  literary  result  of 
the  expedition — Mr.  Perceval  Landon’s  ‘  Lhasa.’  We  have 
seemed  to  complain  that  there  was  no  ideal  historian 
accompanying  the  Mission,  but  we  are  far  from  insensible 
of  our  good  fortune  in  that  so  good  a  substitute  for  an  ideal 
historian  was  present  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Landon.  He 
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brought  to  his  work  just  that  equipment  of  imagination, 
sympathy,  and  out-of-the-way  knowledge  the  possession  of 
which  makes  all  the  difference  between  profitable  and 
unprofitable  observation,  and  when  we  consider  the  arduous 
physical  toil  involved  in  the  marches  across  those  inclement 
mountains  and  passes  we  are  filled  with  both  admiration 
and  gratitude  for  the  courageous  sense  of  duty  that  im¬ 
pelled  Mr.  Landon  to  note  almost  every  shrub  and  tree, 
every  distant  view,  and  every  immediate  environment  of 
nearly  every  step  of  the  way.  His  chapters  describing  the 
road  to  Lhasa  are  so  minute  in  each  detail  as  to  fail 
altogether  to  convey  a  picture  in  the  literary  sense  of  the 
word  ;  they  are  as  different  from  a  piece  of  pure  descriptive 
literature  as  the  picture  of  a  distant  ship  would  be  as 
painted  by  a  sailor  from  the  same  ship  painted  by  an  artist. 
The  sailor  puts  in  everything  minutely  because  he  knows  it 
to  be  there ;  the  artist  merely  repi’oduces  the  effect  of  its 
presence  upon  his  own  vision.  Thus,  in  Mr.  Landon’s  nar¬ 
rative,  as  we  have  said,  every  mountain,  every  bend  of  the 
river,  every  shadow  of  the  sunset,  every  name  and  scent  and 
colour  of  shrub,  or  tree,  or  flower,  is  in  its  place ;  we  have  a 
catalogue  rather  than  a  description,  a  stage  diagram  rather 
than  a  picture.  Yet  there  are  passages  in  the  book  which 
tempt  us  to  think  that  it  was  not  unknowingly  that  Mr. 
Landon  sacrificed  true  literary  effect;  for  here  and  there 
he  shows  that  he  can  write  with  grace  and  vividness  and 
literary  propriety.  There  is,  for  example,  an  exhibition  of 
every  quality  of  perfect  descriptive  style  in  such  a  sentence 
as  this : 

‘The  sight  of  a  Himalayan  river  reaching  the  plain  is  worth  looking 
at.  The  Tista,  pent  up  between  narrow  and  precipitous  hills  for  eighty 
miles,  here  bursts  fan-wise  over  the  Terai,  marked  and  parcelled  by 
long  smooth  banks  of  sand,  through  which  in  twenty  channels  the 
suddenly  contented  water  drifts  slowly  and  at  peace.’ 

Nor  can  we  deny  that  the  true  literary  quality  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  passage,  in  which  are  so  admirably 
summed  up  the  conflicting  thoughts  and  emotions  roused 
by  contemplation  of  Lhasa  and  the  Potala  : 

‘  Lamaism  may  be  a  barrier  to  all  human  improvement ;  it  may  be  a 
living  type  of  all  that  we  in  the  West  have  fought  against  and  at  last 
overcome,  of  bigotry,  cruelty  and  slavery  ;  but  under  the  fierce  sun  of 
that  day  and  the  white  gauze  of  the  almost  unclouded  sky  of  Lhasa,  it 
was  not  easy  to  find  fault  with  the  creed,  however  narrow  and  merci¬ 
less,  which  built  the  Potala  palace  and  laid  out  the  green  spaces  at  its 
loot.  In  this  paradise  of  cool  water  and  green  leaves,  hidden  away 
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among  the  encircling  snows  of  the  highest  mountain  ranges  of  the 
world,  Lamaism  has  upraised  the  stones  and  gold  of  Lhasa,  and  nothing 
but  Lamaism  could  have  done  this  thing.  To  Lamaism  alone  we  owe 
it  that  when  at  last  the  sight  of  the  farthest  goal  of  all  travel  burst 
upon  our  eyes,  it  was  worthy,  full  worthy,  of  all  the  rumour  and 
glamour  and  romance  with  which  in  the  imaginings  of  man  it  has  been 
invested  for  so  many  years.’ 

He  seems  indeed  to  have  been  torn  asunder  between  the 
desire  to  do  artistic  justice  to  his  subject  and  the  desire  also 
to  produce  a  work  so  full  of  detail  and  information  that  it 
would  live  in  archives  and  museums  as  a  great  and  valuable 
work  of  reference  on  Tibet.  In  the  latter  object  he  has 
certainly  succeeded ;  in  the  former  (if  indeed  it  ever  was  his 
object)  he  has  partly  failed ;  and  yet  we  can  well  imagine 
that  if  we  were  ever  to  find  ourselves  on  the  road  to  Lhasa 
his  book  and  no  other  would  be  our  companion,  and  that  we 
should  then  con  with  gratitude  to  the  author  every  word  of 
catalogue  and  every  list  of  diagram.  The  book  is  really  a 
mine  of  information  on  Tibet  and  the  Tibetans.  If  we  have 
seemed  to  find  a  little  fault  with  its  style,  it  is  only  because 
we  regard  some  measure  of  minute  criticism  as  due  to  its 
genuine  weight  and  importance  and  the  authority  which 
it  is  likely  to  enjoy  for  many  years  to  come. 

We  have  already  said  that  what  makes  Tibet  and  the  city 
of  Lhasa  most  interesting  to  the  ordinary  mind  is  the 
religion  which  is  enshrined  there,  and  that  the  mysterious 
religious  life  of  the  people  and  the  strange  and  monotonous 
existence  of  the  Lamas  were  subjects  upon  which  curiosity 
was  most  vital  and  universal.  And  it  is  just  in  this  respect 
that  Mr.  Landon’s  book  is  satisfactory  in  a  very  high  degree. 
It  is  obvious  that  he  shared  that  profound  and  painful 
curiosity  of  which  we  have  spoken.  It  is  obvious  that  his 
mind  was  stored  beforehand  with  much  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  enabled  him  to  understand  and  sympathise  with 
what  he  saw  in  Tibet ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  gets  nearer 
to  the  heart  of  the  religious  mysteries  his  writing  becomes 
better,  more  spontaneous,  more  human.  He  has  been  wisely 
lavish  both  of  description  and  of  illustration  with  regard  to 
the  city  of  Lhasa ;  more  lavish  still  when  he  treats  of  the 
Potala,  that  wonderful  and  tremendous  stronghold  whose 
great  bulking  outlines  and  soaring  golden  roofs  are  the 
crown  and  glory  of  Lhasa;  most  lavish  of  himself,  and 
therefore  most  truly  informing  and  illuminating,  when  he 
describes  that  holy  of  holies  of  Buddhism,  the  Jo-kang,  or 
Cathedral,  at  Lhasa,  which  is  indeed  the  innermost  shrine 
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of  the  faith.  No  Lama,  no  priest  of  the  mysteries,  no 
passionate  pilgrim,  wearied  with  long  travel  on  the  painful 
way  from  China  or  India,  ever  entered  those  courts  in  a 
spirit  of  more  profound  reverence  than  did  this  Englishman. 
There  is  a  passionate  curiosity  which  is  the  deepest  form  of 
reverence  ;  and  it  is  this  quality,  inherent  in  himself  with 
regard  to  Buddhism,  which  he  excites  and  satisfies  in  his 
readers.  The  beautiful  illustrations  in  colour  and  photo¬ 
gravure  which  adorn  his  book  cluster  round  these  two 
treasures  of  lamaism  in  delightful  and  satisfying  profusion, 
and  when  we  lay  it  down  we  feel  that  we  too  have  looked 
upon  the  mild  and  comprehending  eyes  of  the  great  Buddha, 
that  we  have  walked  round  the  Ling-Kor,  or  sacred  way,  that 
encircles  the  city,  that  we  have  filled  our  eyes  with  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  Potala,  and  with  the  tears  that 
the  last  glimpse  of  it  quickened  as  wo  turned  our  faces 
homewards  and  took  our  way  back  to  the  modern  world. 

Mr.  Landon’s  book  contains  appendices  by  all  the  principal 
persons  connected  with  the  Mission,  each  on  his  own 
subject;  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  a 
monograph  by  Captain  O’Connor,  who  acted  as  secretary  to 
the  Mission,  on  the  present  condition  of  the  Government  of 
Tibet.  He  draws  a  very  striking  parallel  between  the 
Tibetans  and  the  Irish — a  parallel  which  must  have  been 
suggested  to  many  people  by  the  religious,  pastoral,  and 
semi-feudal  conditions  of  the  country,  but  which  it  is 
interesting  to  have  confirmed  by  so  expert  an  authority. 
Such  matters  as  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  the  civil  and  religious 
government  are  dealt  with  also  at  great  length,  both  in  the 
text  and  in  appendices  contributed  by  authorities  accompany¬ 
ing  the  Mission.  One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
things  in  the  book  is  an  appendix  in  which  four  or  five 
Tibetan  fables  are  translated — peculiar  and  fascinating 
narratives  which  seem  to  point  to  the  existence  of  a  really 
rich  literary  field  in  this  remote  and  unlikely  quarter. 

But  however  interesting  all  these  things  may  be,  there 
remains  one  pertinent  question  which  most  people  will  put 
even  after  reading  so  full  a  narrative  as  that  of  Mr.  Landon. 
It  will  be  asked  :  What  is  the  net  political  result  of  our 
expedition  to  Tibet,  and  what  justification  have  we  not  only 
for  the  cost  and  risk  of  the  expedition  but  for  the  invasion 
of  a  peaceful  country  and  the  killing  of  several  thousands  of 
its  inhabitants?  This  is  a  grave  question  and  one  which 
is  not  too  easily  answered.  One  cannot  count  archseological 
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knowledge  and  discovery,  however  interesting  and  impor¬ 
tant  they  may  be,  as  furnishing  the  least  justification  for 
the  expedition ;  and  there  remains  the  question  as  to  the 
net  political  result.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  just 
because  it  is  of  a  somewhat  intangible  character  there  is 
danger  of  its  being  underestimated  by  many  who  have  not 
been  able  to  go  fully  into  the  intricate  story  of  our  dealings 
with  Tibet.  One  very  important  result  that  has  been 
achieved  is  the  overthrow  of  the  excessive  civil  authority 
acquired  by  the  Dalai  Lama,  and  his  complete  dethronement 
from  the  position  of  civil  and  political  authority  which  he 
had  attained.  His  rule  has  been  entirely  discredited  among 
the  Tibetans,  and  as  he  represented  the  ambitious  party, 
willing  to  intrigue  with  foreign  Powers  and  to  tamper  with 
foreign  influences,  it  is  entirely  to  the  good  that  an  end 
should  have  been  put  to  his  political  influence.  The  rule 
of  Tibet  has  now  devolved  upon  the  Three  Monasteries, 
which  represent  the  ancient  conservative  order  of  things, 
which  cherish  an  extreme  distrust  of  foreigners  and  foreign 
Powers,  and  wish  nothing  better  than  to  resume  the  policy 
of  isolation  and  exclusion,  and  to  apply  it  indiscriminately 
to  all  non-Buddhist  nations  and  individuals.  If  we  have 
accomplished  this — and  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe 
that  we  have — and  if  the  result  of  our  interference  has  been 
to  double-lock  the  doors  of  Tibet  upon  ourselves  and  every 
one  else,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  our  action  will  have 
been  fully  justified ;  while  our  presence  in  the  Chumbi 
Valley  is  a  guarantee  that  this  time,  at  any  rate,  our  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Tibetans  cannot  be  treated  with  absolute 
contempt. 

The  flight  of  the  Dalai  Lama  of  course  robbed  Lhasa  of 
one  of  its  most  unique  attractions,  and  all  the  appendices  in 
the  world  on  the  subject  of  his  religious  and  political  posi¬ 
tion  would  not  compensate  us  for  the  loss  of  an  actual 
account  of  the  man  himself  and  his  doings.  Yet  it  was  left 
to  Mr.  Candler  to  convey  in  one  crude  but  incomparable 
quotation  the  whole  tragedy  and  comedy  contained  in  the 
presence  of  a  British  soldier  in  the  holy  city  of  Lhasa.  He 
describes  him  parading  the  streets  of  the  forbidden  city  ‘  as 
‘  indifferently  as  if  they  were  the  New  Cut  or  Lambeth 
‘  Palace  Road.  He  looks  up  at  the  Potala  and  says :  “  The 
‘  “  old  bloke’s  done  a  bunk ;  wish  we’d  got  ’im,  we  might  get 
‘  “  ’ome  then.”  ’  Could  anything  be  more  monstrous  and 
impertinent,  more  improper,  ribald,  and  even  criminal  in  its 
irreverence  than  this?  Yet  it  sums  up  the  whole  of  the 
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wonder  and  half  of  the  interest  of  this  strange  penetrating 
march  of  a  handful  of  the  most  highly  civilised  people  into 
a  territory  which  even  Time  would  seem  to  have  forgotten, 
where  the  world  is  a  thousand  years  younger  than  it  is  with 
us,  and  yhere  the  mind  of  man  is  seen  to  be  primitive  and 
childish  and  dark,  clouded  by  mists  once  tender  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  now  becoming  heartless  and  corrupt,  through  which 
it  must  6ght  to  attain  self-consciousness,  to  cleanse  itself 
from  the  stain  of  slavery,  and  to  attain  the  upper  air  of 
freedom. 
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Art.  V.— lord  chief  JUSTICE  COLERIDGE. 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  Duke  Lord  Coleridgcy 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  By  Ernest  Hartley 
Coleridge.  In  two  volumes.  With  illustrations. 
London:  William  Heinemann,  1904. 

A  LIFE  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  has  long 
been  looked  for  both  by  the  public  and  by  the  legal 
profession.  It  has  now  been  written  by  his  cousin,  Mr. 
Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge,  a  grandson  of  the  poet,  as  Lord 
Coleridge  himself  was  the  grandnephew  of  that  illustrious 
man.  The  life  is  therefore  naturally  sympathetic,  though 
by  no  means  undiscriminating  in  its  estimate  of  the  Chief 
Justice.  Indeed,  the  book  is  based  upon  a  plan  which  is 
generally  conducive  to  truth,  that  of  allowing  the  subject  of 
the  biography  to  reveal  himself  in  his  own  letters,  journals, 
and  speeches.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  only  selections 
from  these  are  given,  and  that  in  this  way  an  unreal  view 
may  be  presented  to  posterity.  To  some  extent  this  is  and 
must  always  be  true.  But,  in  spite  of  some  notable 
instances  to  the  contrary,  mankind  in  general  have  long 
ago  given  their  approval  to  the  salutary  rule  ‘  de  mortuis 
‘  nil  nisi  bonum.’  It  is  a  rule,  no  doubt,  which  does  not 
apply  to  the  public  acts  of  public  men  and  women.  Living 
or  dead,  they  must  face  the  publicity  which  they  have 
themselves  courted.  Their  private  lives,  however,  concern 
their  countrymen  only  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  character ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  better  way  of  getting  at  a 
man’s  real  character  than  by  a  study  of  his  letters  written 
during  a  long  lifetime.  Lord  Coleridge’s  published  letters 
extend  over  a  period  beginning  in  April  1829,  when  he  was 
nine  years  old,  and  are  carried  on  to  April  1894  to  within  a 
fortnight  of  his  death.  The  story  so  told  is  likely  to  be 
truer  on  the  whole,  and  fairer,  than  any  picture  drawn  by  a 
biographer,  however  brilliant,  however  blind,  or  however 
biassed.  Mr.  Coleridge  tells  us  of  the  admiration  felt  by 
the  Chief  Justice  for  Cicero.  Where  in  the  whole  world  of 
literature  is  such  a  revelation  of  character  to  be  found  as 
in  that  great  man’s  correspondence  with  his  ‘  familiars  ’  ? 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  born  in  1820  and  died  in 
1894.  His  parentage,  boyhood,  and  youth  are  dwelt  on 
at  considerable  and  pious  length  by  his  kinsman.  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  say  that  his  family  belonged  to  Devonshire, 
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that  his  great-grandfather  was  the  vicar  of  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
in  which  place  the  family  have  been  settled  for  upwards  of 
a  hundred  years.  The  Chief  Justice’s  grandfather  was  a 
soldier,  ColonelJames  Coleridge,  and  his  father  was  the  well- 
known  judge.  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  the  close  friend 
and  the  biographer  of  Keble.  Many  men  have  owed 
their  character  and  qualities  to  their  mothers.  The  late 
Chief  Justice  lived  always  on  the  fondest  terms  with  his 
mother,  and  when  she  died  he  wi’ote  in  his  diary,  ‘  Her 
‘  affection,  her  generosity,  her  kindness  in  a  thousand  ways, 

‘  were  wonderful.  To  me  she  poured  out  for  more  than  fifty 
‘  years  a  stream  of  love  always  fresh,  always  the  same, 

‘  always  abounding.’  But  it  was  not  from  her  that  his 
great  qualities  came.  It  was  his  father  who  during  a  large 
part  of  both  their  lives  guided  the  son’s  steps,  moulded  his 
character,  and  influenced  his  career.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
too  much  to  say,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  wise  counsel 
and  unremitting  care  of  his  father,  the  Chief  Justice  might, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  have  chosen  a  different  pro¬ 
fession  from  that  of  the  law,  and  another  creed  than  that  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  No  one  was  more  aware  than  he  was 
of  all  he  owed  to  his  father,  and  he  has  recorded  it  in  terms 
of  eloquent  affection  in  his  letters  and  diary.  Sir  John 
was  a  sound  lawyer,  a  good  judge,  and  an  ardent  Churchman, 
who  sat  at  the  feet  of  Keble.  He  was  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  beloved  by  his  intimates.  In  politics  he 
began  by  being  a  Peelite,  and  finished  by  being  a  moderate 
Gladstonian.  He  was  made  a  judge  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a 
Privy  Councillor  by  Lord  Derby,  and  was  offered  a  peerage 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  distinction  which,  at  his  son’s  instiga¬ 
tion,  he  declined.  He  died  in  1876  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  whole  family.  His  son’s  letters 
to  him  are  full  of  love  and  reverence,  and  after  his  death  he 
put  on  record  his  feeling  for  him  in  a  striking  passagtj 
which  contains  the  following  sentences  ; 

‘  In  the  character  of  my  father  the  difficulty  is  for  anyone  wtio  knew 
liim  well,  to  find  fault.  ...  I  never  knew  so  good  a  man — not  one 
who  seemed  to  me  so  entirely  to  live  by  principle  and  in  the  presence 
of  Almighty  God  as  he.  .  .  .  Intellectually  his  journal  does  him 
injustice.  He  was  an  abler  man  than  anyone  who  read  only  his 
joirrnal  would  believe.  .  .  .  But  of  his  intellect,  though  very  con¬ 
siderable,  I  hardly  ever  think  :  nor  of  the  form  of  his  religion,  which 
was  narrow  and  bigoted  enough.  His  character  was,  I  really  think, 
perfect,  his  princely  generosity,  his  large  boundless  charity,  his  tender¬ 
ness  which  was  never  weakness,  his  noble  trust  in  others,  his  severity 
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to  himself,  his  unfailing  sweetness,  his  thorough,  unequalled,  angelic 
goodness,  made  such  a  man  as  I  never  knew  before  or  since,  and  of 
whom  I  do  not  believe,  before  God,  there  have  been  many  equals.’ 

It  was  in  the  refined  and  spiritual  atmosphere  of  such  a 
character  that  the  boyhood  and  maturity  of  Lord  Coleridge 
developed.  It  is  true  that  in  later  years  he  differed  from 
his  father  on  many  points ;  but  he  never  lost  the  abiding 
sense  of  what  he  owed  him,  and  the  picture  disclosed  in 
tlieir  correspondence  of  the  touching  relations  which  so 
long  existed  between  father  and  son  is  one  of  the 
great  attractions  of  the  book.  Following  in  his  father’s 
footsteps,  the  Chief  Justice  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Oxford.  His  tutor  at  Eton  was  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Coleridge,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached.  He  was  in  the 
sixth  form  at  Eton,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  debates 
in  ‘  Pop.’  He  was  a  good  oar,  but  the  intellectual  side  of 
him  was  always  uppermost.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  writes 
to  his  father : 

‘  I  have  finished  the  “  Qidipus  Tyrannus,”  and  my  tutor  said  I  had 
better  ask  you  to  send  me  down  a  good  Sophocles.  And,  if  you  do, 
would  you  accompany  it  by  Elmsley ’s  “  Scholia  in  Sophoclem,”  which  is 
a  capital  book,  and  which  Cotton  has  lent  me  for  the  “  CEdipus  Rex.” 

I  also  want  you  to  send  me  my  Lucan  and  Claudian  for  occasional 
reading,  and  .  .  .  that  little  Cicero  in  four  volumes  which  you  were 
so  kind  as  to  give  me.  ...  I  have  been  reading  the  life  of  Milton,  by 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  and  the  “  Paradise  Lost  ”  attentively.  I  never 
thoroughly,  I  think,  saw  before  what  a  truly  splendid  poem  it  is — so 
full  of  the  mens  divinior  in  every  line.  I  am  going  on  with  the 
“  Paradise  Regained.”  ’ 

When  he  was  barely  eighteen  he  was  elected  First 
Scholar  of  Balliol,  and  plunged  at  once  into  all  the  charms, 
literary,  social,  and  ecclesiastical,  of  Oxford.  To  mention  his 
intimate  friends  is  enough  to  show  the  manner  of  man  he 
was  at  the  dawn  of  his  career.  They  included  (to  give  them 
their  after-acquired  titles)  Archbishop  Temple,  Principal 
Shairp,  Dr.  Jowett,  Bishop  Mackarness,  Archdeacon  Furse, 
the  Rov.  J.  Manley  Hawker,  and  J.  B.  Seymour,  whose 
sister  he  afterwards  married.  He  fell  early  under  the  spell 
of  Dr.  Newman,  for  whom  he  conceived  a  reverence  and 
affection  which  deepened  as  life  went  on,  and  continued  till 
the  Cardinal’s  death.  The  Tractarian  movement  found  in 
Coleridge  a  warm  supporter,  and  there  were  times  when  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  it  might  carry  him  away,  as  it  did 
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Newman,  Ward,  and  others.  For  instance,  in  1841  he 
wrote ; 

‘  Nothing  else  than  Rome  can  stand  the  splendid  powers  of  the 
(dernian)  Rationalists:  any  half  and  half  Protestant  system  goes 
down  before  them  like  a  reed.  What  a  noble  opportunity  was  lost  by 
the  Church  of  England  at  the  Reformation  !  She  might  have  become 
a  genuine  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic  had  not  an  unworthy  fear  of 
offending  the  foreign  Protestants  tied  up  the  hands  of  true  Reformers.’ 

And  a  year  later : 

‘  What  I  want  to  be  allowed  to  hold  is  that  the  Reformation  and  the 
Reformers  (Ridley  excepted)  were  wicked  or  dishonest,  and  yet  that 
our  Church  is  the  true  Catholic  one  in  this  land.  I  most  thoroughly 
believe  the  former  ...  I  wish  I  could,  on  grounds  of  argument  as 
well  as  of  feeling,  believe  the  latter.’ 

Fortunately,  however,  he  had  in  his  father,  and  his 
father’s  friends  Mr.  Keble  and  Sir  William  Heathcote,  staid 
counsellors  who  steadied  his  judgement  and  sobered  his 
enthusiasms.  It  is  remarkable  how  early  he  established 
himself  in  the  affectionate  confidence  of  these  men  of  an 
older  generation,  and  how  he  retained  their  friendships,  in 
spite  of  the  gradual  developement  of  his  own  opinions  in  a 
direction  far  away  from  theirs. 

He  was  elected  President  of  the  Union  at  Oxford,  and 
displayed  again  the  oratorical  powers  which  had  made  him 
conspicuous  in  ‘  Pop.’  at  Eton  :  but  his  career  in  the  schools 
was  marred  by  ill-health.  In  1843,  however,  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
became  engaged  to  Jane  Fortescue  Seymour,  the  sister  of  his 
Oxford  friend,  whose  father  lived  at  Farringford,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  The  marriage  did  not  take  place  till  1846.  It 
was  commemorated  many  years  later,  after  Lady  Coleridge’s 
death,  in  some  exquisite  and  pathetic  lines  written  by  her 
husband : 

‘  The  past  comes  back,  the  small  grey  wind-worn  church. 

The  gleaming  inlets  of  the  land-locked  sea : 

The  sudden  sunshine :  all  the  wedding  train 
.  •  .  one  loveliest  form 

Thine,  darling,  veiled  and  wreathed,  thy  face  half  hidden 
In  the  rich  glory  of  thy  golden  hair, 

Thyself  a  dream  of  beauty.’ 

Then  with  deepening  feeling,  in  allusion  to  his  wife’s 
artistic  gifts  and  her  beauty  of  character,  he  goes  on  : 
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‘  The  world  could  see  thy  gifts  and  pay  them  honour : 

It  knew  the  noble  artist :  men  whose  praise 
Itself  was  fame,  gave  it  ungrudgingly. 

A  man’s  firm  hand,  a  woman’s  tender  soul 
Met  in  thine  art.  .  .  .  But  only  those 
To  whose  fond  wondering  gaze  the  inner  shrine 
Of  thy  soul’s  temple  was  by  fits  revealed, 

Knew  that  these  outward  gifts  were  but  the  robe 
Clothing  rare  graces  :  silence  against  all  wrong : 

No  strife  for  self :  though  in  another’s  cause 
Unyielding  firmness :  such  a  royal  spirit 
Of  trust,  of  love,  of  fathomless  charity. 

Of  free  forgiveness,  as,  if  Angels  share. 

They  do  not  more  than  share.’ 

These  lines  are  quoted  both  as  a  specimen  of  the  rare 
poetic  talent  which  Lord  Coleridge  undoubtedly  inherited 
from  his  great-uncle,  and  also  as  a  true  picture  of  a  pure 
and  beautiful  character.  Lady  Coleridge  died  suddenly  in 
1878,  but  not  before  she  had  made  a  great  reputation  by  her 
portraits  in  crayon  of  Cardinal  Newman,  of  Sir  W.  Boxall, 
of  Mr.  Butterfield,  and  of  Sir  John  Coleridge.  Her  husband 
placed  in  Ottery  church  a  recumbent  effigy  of  her,  and 
added  this  eloquent  inscription : 

‘to  the  faik  and  holy  memory  of  jane  fortescue,  baroness 

COLERIDGE,  HER  HUSBAND  DEDICATES  THIS  MARBLE,  THANKFUL  FOR  IIIS 
HAPPINESS,  SORROWING  FOR  HIS  LOSS,  HOPING  STEADFASTLY,  THROUGH 
god’s  mercy,  to  MEET  HER  WHEN  THE  NIGHT  IS  PASSED  IN  THE 
PERFECT  AND  UNENDING  DAY.’ 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  1842  that  the  subject  was 
seriously  discussed  of  Coleridge  taking  orders  instead  of 
going  to  the  Bar.  His  father,  however,  with  wise  sagacity, 
recognised  his  qualifications  for  the  legal  profession,  and 
wished  his  second  son,  Henry,  to  become  a  clergyman.  This 
was  what  eventually  happened,  though  Henry,  about  ten  years 
later,  left  the  Anglican  Church  and  became  a  Jesuit,  and 
from  1865  to  the  date  of  his  death  in  1893  was  attached  as 
priest,  and  subsequently  as  vice-rector,  to  the  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  in  Farm  Street.  Coleridge  was  not 
actually  called  to  the  Bar  till  November  1846.  He  occupied 
the  interval  between  that  date  and  his  leaving  Oxford  in  read¬ 
ing  in  the  chambers  successively  of  Hugh  (afterwards  Mr. 
Justice)  Hill,  J.  H.  Christie,  and  W.  H.  Tinney,  Q.C.,  and 
in  going  as  Marshal  to  his  father  on  circuit.  His  success 
at  the  Bar  was  not  at  first  rapid.  Indeed,  in  1850,  he  was 
actually  inclined  to  accept  a  quite  subordinate  appointment 
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from  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his 
lather.  Four  years  later  he  was  still  nearer  shelving  himself 
by  taking  a  Clerkship  of  Assize,  and  in  1858  it  was  with 
much  hesitation  that  he  declined  the  Chief  Justiceship  of 
Calcutta.  Yet  he  had  little  real  cause  for  misgiving  as  to 
his  career.  He  was  made  a  revising  barrister  in  1851, 
secretary  to  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  Corporation 
of  London  in  1853,  and  in  1854  a  Commissioner  to  settle 
claims  in  the  New  Forest.  He  was  at  the  same  time  on  the 
permanent  staff  of  the  ‘  Guardian  ’  at  200i.  a  year.  In  1855  he 
was  appointed  Recorder  of  Portsmouth.  In  1858  he  had  the 
most  lucrative  circuit  he  had  ever  had,  and  in  1860  after 
fourteen  years  at  the  Bar  he  records  his  income  as  being 
about  4,000L  For  twelve  years  after  his  marriage  he  and 
his  wife  and  family  lived  with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Coleridge 
at  26  Park  Crescent,  and  upon  the  Judge  retiring  from  the 
bench  into  the  country  in  1858  his  son  writes  to  him  :  ‘  It 
‘  is  a  sad  thing  to  have  really  to  plunge  into  life  away  from 
‘  you  on  whom  I  have  leaned  for  everything  so  long,  and 
‘  God  knows  how  it  will  answer  ’ — a  remarkable  indication  of 
the  closeness  of  the  bond  still  existing  between  the  father 
and  son.  And  on  the  following  Christmas  Eve  he  wrote  to 
his  father :  ‘  I  hope  we  have  many  years  yet  in  store  of  earthly 
‘  love  and  intercourse.  I  know  for  myself  that  if  you  were 
‘  not  here  to  share  it  all,  good  fortune  would  lose  half  its 
‘  pleasure  for  me,  and  life  would  be  another  thing  to  me 
‘  altogether.’ 

Fifteen  years  later,  the  year  before  his  father  died,  he 
wrote :  ‘  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  wish  you  joy  of 
‘  your  eighty-third  birthday.  .  .  .  You  are  dearer  than  ever 
‘  now,  dearer  every  year  you  live,  and  when  it  pleases  God  to 
‘  take  you  to  himself,  half  the  interest  and  pleasure  and 
‘  sunshine  of  my  life  will  go  with  you.’  In  1861  he  became 
a  Queen’s  Counsel  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
This  was  a  high  honour,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  solicited 
it,  for,  with  the  curious  distrust  of  himself  which  comes  out 
in  a  hundred  wa}s  throughout  his  letters  and  journal,  he 
‘  knew  he  had  not  knowledge  or  brains  for  a  real  leader, 
‘  and  he  thought  not  physical  strength  for  it.’ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  great  career  was  now  well  assured, 
politically  as  well  as  professionally.  In  1864  he  stood  for 
Exeter  against  Lord  Courtenay,  and  was  beaten  ;  but  was 
returned  unopposed  in  the  following  year.  In  1868  he 
became  Solicitor-General  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Administration, 
and  in  1871  Attorney-General.  In  1873  he  was  appointed 
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Chief  Justice  of  the  Comraon  Pleas,  after  having  already 
refused  both  the  Presidentship  of  the  Divorce  Court  and  the 
Mastership  of  the  Rolls.  Finally,  in  November  1880,  upon 
the  death  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  he  became,  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
a  position  which  he  filled  till  his  death  on  June  14,  1894. 

A  well-known  French  writer  under  the  title  ‘  Ciceron  et 
‘  ses  amis  ’  has  portrayed  the  life  and  character  of  the 
Roman  orator  and  statesman  by  giving  a  picture  of  the 
friends  and  associates  to  whom  he  was  attached.  The  same 
method  may  be  well  applied  to  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
Alike  in  the  catholicity  and  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
level  of  his  friends,  Coleridge  resembled  Cicero.  Several  of 
his  undergraduate  friends  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Among  his  friends  in  later  life  were  Dean  Stanley,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Lord  Bowen,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  (afterwards  Lord 
Iddesleigh),  Sir  Charles  Clifford,  Lord  Justice  Lopes  (after¬ 
wards  Lord  Ludlow),  Lord  Hannen,  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant 
Duff,  Lord  Young,  Lord  Lindley,  Lord  Justice  Mathew, 
Cardinal  Newman,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  circle  of  friends 
was  not  confined  to  one  country  or  to  one  sex.  It  included 
his  brilliant  aunt,  Sara  Coleridge,  and  Lady  Eastlake,  the 
Comte  de  Franqueville  and  M.  Gennadius,  and  a  large 
number  of  distinguished  Americans.  Amongst  these  last 
were  Mr.  Lowell  and  Mr.  Phelps,  Mr.  R.  H.  Dana  and 
Mr.  Henry  James,  Mr.  Ellis  Yarnall,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Horace  Binney.  The  deep  impression  which  he 
made  upon  some  of  these  Americans  may  be  guessed  from 
an  entry  made  by  Mr.  Yarnall  in  his  journal,  on  hearing  of 
Lord  Coleridge’s  death.  ‘  I  have  kept  every  letter,  I  have 
‘  some  of  them  near  me  as  I  write  ;  and  as  I  read  them,  here 
‘  and  there,  he  is  again  before  me,  and  I  am  listening  to  the 
‘  tender  and  sweet  tone  of  his  voice.  They  are  a  priceless 
‘  possession.’ 

It  has  been  said  by  a  not  very  friendly  critic  that  these 
letters  show  Lord  Coleridge  not  to  have  been  a  great  letter- 
writer.  But  that  will  not  be  the  general  verdict.  The 
letters  are  from  first  to  last  full  of  vigour  and  interest,  often 
eloquent,  sometimes  original.  They  illustrate  frankly  and 
vividly  the  many-sidedness  of  the  writer  and  the  marked 
changes  which  took  place  in  his  opinions  on  political  and 
ecclesiastical  matters.  The  verdict  of  the  cultivated  public 
is  more  likely  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Ernest  Coleridge,  who,  after 
lamenting  the  impossibility  of  printing  more  than  a  few  out 
of  the  mass  of  letters  before  him,  says  that  they  would  make 
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a  most  interesting  volume  by  themselves,  since  they  are 
valuable  as  history  and  at  the  same  time  present  a  dim 
though  faithful  reflection  of  the  man.  He  adds  with  truth 
that  in  the  American  letters  Lord  Coleridge  shows  the 
highest  side  of  his  nature — his  love  of  liberty  and  his 
passion  for  justice.  But  it  would  not  be  an  unjust  criticism 
upon  Mr.  Coleridge’s  book,  admirably  done  as  on  the  whole 
it  is,  to  say  that  be  has  devoted  too  much  space  to  letters 
from  Coleridge’s  friends  which  have  little  intrinsic  merit. 
Such  for  instance  are  some  of  the  letters  from  Cardinal 
Newman  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
regrets  the  paucity  of  letters  from  Lord  Bowen,  and  the 
absence  of  any  from  Mr.  Bright,  though  it  is  evident  from 
Lord  Coleridge’s  letters  that  considerable  correspondence 
must  have  taken  place  between  him  and  them. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  Lord  Coleridge’s  life  was  the 
development  of  his  opinions  in  affairs  both  of  Church  and 
State  from  something  very  like  high  Toryism  to  advanced 
Liberalism.  In  this,  no  doubt,  he  followed  largely  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  example,  but  far  more  than  with  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  did  his  Liberalism  affect  his  religious  views.  The 
process  was  gradual,  but  none  the  less  complete.  He 
grew  up  with  traditions  and  in  an  environment  of  Anglican 
orthodoxy  and  Conservatism  which  were  all  the  more 
difficult  to  shake  off',  because  they  were  due  to  the  close  and 
loving  influence  of  bis  father,  which  remained  in  full  force 
so  long  after  the  time  when  a  father’s  influence  is  generally 
operative.  This  affectionate  reverence  for  his  father  and 
his  father’s  friends,  Mr.  Keble  and  Sir  William  Heathcote, 
continued  till  their  deaths,  and  must  have  constantly  checked 
him  in  breaking  away  from  old-fashioned  opinions.  After 
their  deaths  his  profound  respect  for  and  intimacy  with 
Cardinal  Newman  must  have  acted  in  the  same  direction. 
It  is  easy  to  divine  what  this  influence  was  from  little  things 
dotted  about  his  correspondence  and  journal.  For  instance, 
on  January  16,  1843,  he  records  after  a  visit  to  Keble : 

‘  Mr.  Keble  particularly  choice  upon  William  TIL,  whom  he  would 
not  allow  even  to  have  been  a  great  general,  Namur  and  the  Boyne 
were  the  only  two  successes  he  would  allow  him.  He  was  also  very 
strong  against  Milton — some  of  the  sonnets  and  “  Comus”  were  the  only 
things  of  his  he  could  admire.  He  said  he  had  long  ago  suspected 
his  Arianism  before  the  Bishop  of  Winchester’s  book  put  it  beyond 
doubt.’ 

In  1853  he  was  taken  to  task  by  Mr.  Keble  for  speaking 
disrespectfully  of  Charles  I.  Mr.  Keble’s  tract  against  the 
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marriage  of  a  man  with  his  deceased  wife’s  sister,  published 
in  1849,  made  such  an  impression  on  him  that  to  the  end 
of  his  days  he  never  changed  his  views  on  this  question. 
And  when  he  first  stood  for  Exeter  in  I860  he  was  still 
in  favour  of  Church  rates. 

Again  on  the  crucial  question  of  the  American  Civil 
War  he  failed  to  shake  himself  free  from  the  misconcep¬ 
tions  and  prejudices  which  led  so  many  Englishmen  wrong. 
This  brought  him  for  the  time  into  sharp  conflict  with  his 
American  friends.  His  view  was  that  the  Northerners 
were  not  genuine  in  their  crusade  against  slavery,  but  were 
really  fighting  for  tariffs  and  empire,  and  that  ‘  so  large  a 
‘  body  as  the  South  had  the  right  to  set  up  for  itself.’  This 
drew  upon  him  weighty  rebukes  from  Mr.  Ellis  Yarnall. 

‘  The  tariff,’  he  wrote  in  1861,  ‘is  scarcely  alleged  by  the  South  as 
a  grievance — slavery  is  their  one  thought,  and  conquest  for  the  extension 
of  slavery  their  one  desire.  .  .  .  you  say  with  vehemence  that  you  are 
neutral.  .  .  .  Have  you  no  admiration  then  for  a  people  more  than 
any  other  interested  in  works  of  every-day  utility  and  comfort, 
giving  up  all  rather  than  allow  their  government  to  be  broken  up  ? 
Or,  to  take  another  view  of  it,  declaring  they  will  accept  any  sacrifice 
rather  than  bring  upon  their  consciences  the  sin  of  negro  slavery  ? 
Had  we  opened  the  territories  to  slavery — given  congressional  protection 
to  it — there  need  have  been  no  war,  but  a  burden  would  have  been 
upon  the  souls  of  us  all.’ 

And  three  years  later  again  : 

‘  That  you,  John  Coleridge,  a  Christian  gentleman,  should  be 
beguiled  from  your  support  of  the  men  of  the  North,  from  Whittier, 
from  Bryant,  from  Binney,  that  is  indeed  surprising.  Again  I  say  to 
myself  it  is  but  for  a  time.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  history  will  give 
honour  to  those  who  helped  forward  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  that  the 
men  in  any  country  who  put  obstacles  in  the  way  will  receive 
condemnation  ?  As  to  England,  the  list  will  be,  on  the  one  side, 
Cairns,  and  Cobden,  and  Mill,  and  Bright,  and  Milner  Gibson, 
Cornewall  Lewis,  Dean  Trench,  and  Neale ;  and  on  the  other,  Laird, 
and  Lindsiiy,  and  Roebuck,  and  Beresford  Hope.  ...  I  recall  what 
dear  Mr.  Keble  said  to  me  in  1852,  that  the  power  of  the  Church  was 
not  in  her  eminent  men.  .  .  .  The  poor  work-people  of  Lancashire 
on  whom  the  sufiering  .  .  .  from  the  war  has  chiefly  fallen,  have  been 
steadfast  in  their  refusal  of  support  to  the  South,  I  hear  from  Sharp  of 
the  “  Guardian  ”  that  one  of  the  new  Archbishops  declared  he  would 
not  allow  that  journal  to  enter  his  house  so  long  as  the  letters  of  the 
American  correspondent  appeared.  Now,  I  know  that  those  letters, 
however  meagre  they  may  have  been,  have  upheld  in  their  measure 
the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  therefore  the  anathema  cf 
the  prelate  perplexes  me.’ 
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It  does  not  appear  that  at  the  time  those  eloquent  appeals 
from  America  had  much  eflFect  upon  Coleridge’s  views. 
Indeed,  about  the  sixties  his  Liberalism  was  so  little 
suspected  that  he  was  more  than  once  approached  with  a 
view  to  becoming  a  Conservative  candidate  for  Parliament. 
This,  however,  w’as  quite  a  mistaken  view  of  him.  Even 
before  the  American  war  he  had  written  to  his  old  Tory 
friend  Sir  William  Heathcote  in  a  strain  which  must  have 
startled  that  orthodox  country  gentleman.  In  1860  he 
writes : 

‘  My  dear  Sir  William, — The  serious  difference  in  opinion  between 
me  and  so  many  people  whom  I  love  and  honour  with  all  my  heart 
has  made  me  very  careless  about  public  life.  For  I  am  sorry  to  s.ay 
that  democratic  feeling  and  convictions  only  strengthen  with  me  every 
year  I  live.  .  .  .  And  it  has  become  part  of  my  inmost  conviction 
that  the  aristocracy  is  destroying  our  glorious  England.  The  existence 
of  men  of  rank  gives  occasion  and  opportunity  for  that  base,  tuft¬ 
hunting  subserviency  which  is  the  most  disgusting  characteristic  of 
the  Englishman  and  American.  They  corrupt  and  weaken  our 
Government,  they  destroy  the  manline.ss  and  freedom  of  society, 
they  obstruct  the  path  of  honour  and  usefulness  to  everyone  who  does 
not  belong  to  them,  or  who  has  not  some  w'onderful  worldly  gifts 
whereby  he  forces  his  way  into  their  ranks.  ...  If  ever  I  do  go  into 
public  life  Delenda  est  Aristocratia  would  be  the  banner  under  which, 
as  an  honest  man,  I  must  fight.’ 

These  views  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  his 
dissuading  his  father  from  accepting  the  peerage  offered 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  they  must  have  been  considerably 
modified  before  1873  when  he  accepted  a  similar  distinction 
for  himself. 

The  advance  which  took  place  in  his  political  views  was 
accompanied  by  a  like  movement  in  his  attitude  towprds 
the  Anglican  Church.  His  early  ardour  for  the  High 
Church  Tractarian  movement  has  been  already  mentioned. 
But  at  the  end  of  1860,  when  his  father  wrote  to  him,  ‘I 
‘  wonder  whether  you  have  read  your  Keble  to-day.  One 
‘  must  be  an  old  man,  I  suppose,  to  feel  it  as  fully  as  I 
*  do.  .  .  .  Oh,  what  would  life  be  at  its  close  if  one  had  no 
‘  belief  in  a  hereafter,  or  no  belief  in  an  Atonement  !  ’ 

The  reply  of  the  son  is  : 

‘  You  have  a  compensating  influence  which  I  never  can  or  shall 
have,  I  mean  a  real  belief  in  and  affection  for  the  religious  system  in 
which  God  has  cast  your  lot.  I  get  no  help  from  Anglicanism  for  all 
my  deepest  and  strongest  needs.’ 
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la  1870  he  wrote  : 

‘  I  think  there  is  an  incompatibility  between  a  democratic  country 
and  an  Establishment,  unless  the  Establishment  is  the  outward 
expression  of  the  general  religious  sentiment  and  no  more.  I  think 
St.  Paul  would  have  stared  at  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  I  see 
nothing  impossible  in  fact  or  wrong  in  thought  in  wishing  for  such  a 
perfect  simplicity  of  creed  as  I  believe  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  John 
would  all  have  siiid  was  enough.’ 

A  couple  of  years  later  he  elaborated  his  position  as 
follows : 

‘  The  supremacy  of  conscience  is  the  great  truth  of  all,  and  when  a 
man  has  really  done  his  best  with  his  conscience,  I  think  he  should 
follow  its  leading  without  hesitation,  and  with  a  firm  belief  that  the 
Infinite  God,  in  Ilia  mercy  and  wisdom,  will  accept  all  His  children 
according  to  their  lights.  While  I  hold  with  all  my  soul  to  God  and 
Christ,  I  must  say  most  Christian  theology,  properly  so  called,  seems 
to  me  the  most  audacious  and  insolent  presumption.’ 

His  acts  and  votes  in  Parliament  were  practical  proofs 
of  his  advanced  opinions.  The  year  after  he  was  elected 
he  moved  and  carried  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  tests  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  but  a  change  of  Ministry  led  to  the 
measure  being  dropped.  In  the  following  year  he  carried 
a  similar  Bill,  extended  in  scope  by  being  made  applicable 
to  Cambridge,  but  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  In  1868 
the  Bill  was  still  further  enlarged  by  giving  power  to 
colleges  to  elect  non-Anglican  Fellows.  It  was  passed  in 
the  Commons  but  never  reached  the  Lords.  In  1870  he 
again  carried  the  Bill  through  the  Commons,  but  only  to 
find  it  shelved  through  the  agency  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  the 
Upper  House.  Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Gladstone  had  held  aloof 
from  active  support  of  the  measure,  but  in  1871  he  changed 
his  attitude,  and  when  the  Bill  had  been  again  carried 
through  the  Commons  the  Lords  were  compelled  to  accept 
it,  containing  as  it  did  the  substance  of  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Fawcett  making  the  abolition  of  tests  in  the  colleges  as 
well  as  in  the  Universities  compulsory. 

He  warmly  supported  by  speech  and  vote  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
resolution  in  1868  on  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  though  on  this  point  he  had  long  been  a  Liberal, 
for,  as  he  had  told  his  father  twenty  years  before,  ‘  I  can 
‘  never  get  over  the  fact  of  900,000  getting  the  tithes  of 
‘  8,000,000.’  In  1868,  moreover,  he  was  strengthened  by 
his  father’s  assurance  that  Mr.  Keble  agreed  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  principle  of  disestablishment.  When 
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Mr.  Gladstone  formed  his  first  Government  in  December 
1868,  and  offered  Coleridge  the  post  of  Solicitor-General,  it 
was  declined,  but  under  pressure  ultimately  accepted.  The 
reason  of  the  refusal  was  not  clear,  but  his  biographer 
calls  it  ‘  an  unwise  decision.’  He  was  induced  to  change 
his  mind  by  several  friends,  including  ‘  Palmer  and  Bowen.’ 
In  1869  he  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  second  reading 
of  the  Irish  Church  Disestablishment  Bill.  On  questions  of 
law  reform  he  was  in  favour  of  many  things  which  have 
since  been  carried,  and  some  which  have  not.  Amongst  the 
latter  he  advocated  a  Minister  of  Justice,  a  Code,  and  a 
simplification  of  land  transfer  on  the  Australian  plan.  But 
he  was  strongly  opposed  to  a  proposal  (which  has  since  been 
adopted)  that  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  should  not  take 
private  practice.  In  1872  he  introduced,  but  did  not  carry, 
a  Juries  Bill  reducing  the  number  of  jurors  in  all  cases 
except  murder  from  twelve  to  seven,  and  allowing  the  verdict 
to  be  that  of  the  majority.  Generally,  as  his  biographer  points 
out,  his  attitude  as  a  Minister  was  certainly  not  a  Radical 
one.  He  has  himself  mentioned,  as  measures  passed 
between  1868  and  1872  upon  which  he  looked  back  with 
satisfaction,  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  the  Naturalisation  Act, 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  the  Law  of  Master  and 
Servant.  His  Solicitor-Generalship  came  to  an  end  in 
November  1871,  from  which  date  he  was  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Attorney- General  till  October  1873,  when  he  became  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  In  November  1872  he  had 
been  offered  and  declined  the  succession  to  Lord  Penzance 
in  the  Divorce  Court,  and  in  August  1873  he  was  offered 
and  declined  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls  in  succession  to 
Lord  Romilly.  He  seems  to  have  regretted  both  his 
decisions  after  he  had  made  them,  but  they  were  made  under 
the  belief  that  he  was  not  qualified  to  fill  the  offices  satis¬ 
factorily.  With  regard  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls  he 
wrote  to  his  father  as  follows  ; 

‘  I  should  have  everything  to  learn,  and,  for  years,  I  should 
exhibit  the  spectacle  of  a  judge  inferior  to  his  Bar,  and  to  a  great 
extent  and  often  in  their  hands.  I  might,  by  going  to  school  again, 
in  time  learn  my  trade,  so  as  not  to  be  a  wholly  incompetent  judge, 
but  no  one  would  think  so,  and  I  should  not  have  even  the  little  credit 
I  deserve,  ...  I  will  not  promise  to  take  it,  for  honour  is  the  first 
thing  in  a  public  man,  and  after  all  no  other  man  can  judge  of  honour 
so  well  as  a  man’s  self.  But  I  should  much  like  to  have  your 
counsel.’ 

The  same  inherent  self-distrust  comes  out  again  in  the 
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records  in  his  journal  after  he  had  accepted  the  Chief 
Justiceship.  On  November  20,  1873,  he  wrote  : 

‘  All  day  in  court.  I  shall  never  be  able  without  real  work  to  do 
my  duty.  But  I  will,  please  God,  try  to  do  it.  Nothing  can  be 
kinder  than  my  judges,  but  it  is  dithcult  to  keep  my  place  with  them.’ 

And  on  the  following  day : 

‘  I  hope  I  am  getting  on,  but  I  am  certainly  not  yet  the  Chief  of  the 
Court.  I  am  careful  and  civil,  however,  and  hope  to  get  on.’ 

And  on  November  26 : 

‘  Went  to  sit  in  the  Court  of  Errors.  Sat  between  Keating  and 
Bramwell.  What  gentlemen  they  are !  They  were  very  kind  to  me 
and  helped  me  through  the  duty  very  much.  I  do  not  think  I  did  as 
badly  as  I  expected.’ 

And,  in  April  of  the  next  year,  to  his  father  he  wrote : 

‘  I  speak  the  truth  when  I  say  that  I  am  not  up  to  it,  and  no  one 
likes  to  do  what  he  knows  he  does  not  do  well.’ 

Opinions  have  varied  a  good  deal  as  to  his  merits  as  ti 
judge  :  but  as  to  his  powers  as  an  advocate  there  has  been 
little  real  difference  of  opinion.  Indeed,  the  very  large 
income  that  he  made  for  many  years  before  he  was  raised  to 
the  Bench  speaks  for  itself.  On  December  23,  1869,  the 
hrst  year  of  his  Solicitor- Generalship,  he  entered  in  his 
diary ;  ‘  And  so  ends  the  legal  year — a  very  great  one.  I 
‘  shall  have  gone  over  19,000/.,  and,  I  think,  not  fallen  much 
‘  from  where  I  was  last  year.’  The  most  famous  triumphs 
of  his  advocacy  were  the  verdict  he  gained  for  the  plaintiff. 
Miss  Saurin,  in  the  case  of  Saurin  v.  Starr  in  1869,  an 
action  brought  by  the  inmate  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
1  Convent  at  Hull  against  the  Mother  Superior  and  another 

I  for  damages  for  conspiracy  to  procure  her  expulsion.  Then 

his  defence  of  the  directors  of  Overend,  Gurney,  &  Co. 
Ltd.,  who  were  charged  in  the  same  year  with  fraudulent 
conspiracy,  was  brilliantly  successful.  Still  more  celebrated 
than  either  of  these  cases  was  the  Tichborne  case — an 
action  of  ejectment — in  which  an  impostor  of  the  name  of 
1  Orton  put  himself  forward  as  Sir  Roger  Charles  Tichborne, 

I  a  baronet  supposed  to  have  been  drowned  at  sea  in  1854, 

I  and  claimed  the  family  estates  from  the  guardians  and 

trustees  of  the  infant  baronet  in  possession,  Sir  Alfred 
Tichborne.  Serjeant  Ballantine  led  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
i  the  Solicitor-General  (Sir  John  Coleridge)  led  for  the 
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defendants,  and  the  trial  lasted  from  May  11,  1871,  until 
March  6,  1872,  the  presiding  judge  being  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Bovill.  The  cross-examination  of  the  plaintiff  by 
Coleridge  lasted  for  twenty-one  days,  and  will  always  be 
remembered  for  the  satirical  form  of  the  questions  he  put  to 
Orton  when  he  meant  to  expose  some  particularly  gross 
mistake  make  by  him :  ‘  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear.’ 
Coleridge  addressed  the  jury  for  twenty-six  days  from 
January  15  to  February  26,  and  on  March  6  the  plaintiff 
was  non-suited,  and  arrested  on  a  charge  of  perjury.  He 
was  subsequently  tried  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  and  convicted 
of  perjury  and  fraud  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years’  penal 
servitude.  It  has  been  suggested  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Lord  Brampton,  who  was  one  of  the  distinguished 
counsel  retained  with  Coleridge  for  the  defendants,  that  his 
cross-examination  of  the  plaintiff  was  not  skilful,  but 
actually  put  the  plaintiff  on  his  guard  and  prolonged  the 
case.  That  is  not  the  general  view,  nor  the  view  of  other 
great  experts.  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  has  recorded  his 
opinion  that 

‘  It  was  the  best  thing  he  ever  did.  When,  indeed,  the  subsequent 
prosecution  for  perjury  took  place,  it  was  then  seen  how  thorough  and 
searching  that  cross-examination  had  been — I  am  glad  to  find  that  my 
opinion  of  that  cross-examination  has  recently  been  corroborated  by  so 
eminent  an  authority  as  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Lord  Esher.  I  must 
not  be  understood  in  what  I  have  said  to  depreciate  his  great  speech 
on  the  Tichborne  case.  A  more  masterly  exposition  of  complicated 
facts  combined  with  a  searching  criticism  of  the  claimant’s  evidence 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  delivered.’ 

His  qualifications  as  a  judge  have,  no  doubt,  been  freely 
canvassed.  He  was  not  regarded  in  the  legal  profession  as 
a  great  lawyer.  He  himself  would  have  been  the  last 
person  to  claim  to  be  one.  He  had  not  the  avidity  for  law 
which  is  necessary  to  become  a  great  lawyer.  His  tastes 
and  interests  were  far  too  wide.  He  kicked  against  what 
he  described  as  ‘the  destruction  of  thought  and  of  all 
‘  cultivation  of  mind,  and  the  inevitable  loss  of  freshness 
*  and  sympathy’  which  it  involved.  But  admitting,  as  he 
himself  admitted,  his  limitations  as  a  lawyer,  he  yet 
brought  to  the  performance  of  his  duties  so  many 
brilliant  qualities  that  he  justified  Lord  Justice  Mathew 
in  saying  that  ‘  he  took  his  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
‘  English  judges.  He  was  second  only  to  Cockburn.’  In 
all  externals  he  was  perfect,  that  is  to  say  in  voice,  in 
manner,  in  appearance,  and  in  stateliness  of  demeanour. 
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Moreover,  liis  widely  cultivated  mind  illuminated  every  case 
he  tried  with  flashes  from  the  world  of  art  and  literature 
and  religion  which  are  too  rare  in  courts  of  law.  In 
certain  branches  of  law  which  appealed  to  him  he  has 
rarely  been  surpassed ;  and  above  all  he  brought  to  every¬ 
thing  he  did  an  overwhelming  desire  to  do  justice.  The 
style  of  his  judgements  was,  in  point  of  literary  finish, 
unique ;  and,  as  Lord  Liudley  has  said,  ‘  there  runs  through 
‘  them  a  broad  and  liberal  spirit,  a  love  of  truth  and  free- 
‘  dom,  a  detestation  of  trickery  and  sophistry,  and  a  marked 
*  reluctance  to  decide  in  obedience  to  authority  when  opposed 
‘  to  his  own  clear  views  of  justice.’  Who  of  living  judges 
would  lay  down  the  law  of  blasphemy  which  had  to  be 
explained  to  a  jury  in  the  Qwen  against  Ramsay  and  Foote 
in  such  eloquent  language  as  this? — 

‘  It  is  no  longer  true  in  the  sense  in  which  it  w'as  true  (according  to 
the  old  law)  that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  to  base  the  prosecution  on  a  bare  denial  of  the  truths  of 
Christi.anity,  simpliciter  and  per  se  on  the  ground  that  Christianity  is 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  said  to  be  so  by 
Lord  Hale,  Lord  Kiiymond,  and  Lord  Tenterden,  is,  in  my  judgement,  a 
mistake.  It  is  to  forget  that  law  grows:  and  that  though  the  principles 
of  law  remain  unchanged,  yet  (and  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
common  law)  their  application  is  to  be  changed  with  the  changing 
circumstances  of  the  time.  Some  persons  may  call  this  retrogression. 
I  call  it  progression  of  human  opinion.  It  is  also  true  that  persecution 
is  a  very  easy  form  of  virtue.  A  difficult  form  of  virtue  is  to  try  in 
your  own  life  to  obey  what  you  believe  to  be  God’s  will.  It  is  not 
easy  to  do,  and  if  you  do  it,  you  make  but  little  noi.se  in  the  world. 
But  it  is  easy  to  turn  on  someone  who  differs  from  you  in  opinion, 
and,  in  the  guise  of  zeal  for  God’s  honour,  to  attack  a  man  whose  life 
perhaps  may  be  far  more  pleasing  to  God  than  is  your  own.  When  it 
is  done  by  men  full  of  profession  and  pretension,  who  choose  that 
particular  form  of  zeal  for  God  which  consists  in  putting  the  criminal 
law  in  force  against  someone  else,  many  quiet  people  come  to  sympathise 
not  with  the  prosecutor  but  with  the  defendant.  That  will  be  so  as 
human  nature  goes :  and  all  the  more,  if  the  prosecutors  should  by 
chance  be  men  who  enjoy  the  wit  of  Voltaire,  who  are  not  repelled  by 
the  sneer  of  Gibbon,  and  who  rather  relish  the  irony  of  Ilume.  It  is 
still  worse  if  the  prosecutor  acts,  not  from  the  strange  but  often  genuine 
feeling  that  God  wants  his  help  and  that  he  can  give  it  by  a  prosecu¬ 
tion,  but  from  partisan  or  political  motives.  Nothing  can  be  more 
foreign  from  one’s  notions  of  what  is  high-minded,  noble  or  religious  : 
and  one  must  visit  a  man  who  would  so  act,  not  for  God’s  honour,  but 
using  God’s  honour  for  his  own  purposes,  with  the  most  disdainful 
disapprobation  that  the  human  mind  can  form.’ 

Lord  Coleridge’s  love  of  animals  is  well  known.  He  was 
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the  leader  of  the  anti-vivisectionist  movement,  and  his 
humanity  often  showed  itself  in  his  judgements.  In  1889, 
it  fell  to  him  and  Lord  Brampton  (then  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins)  to  decide  upon  the  legality  of  the  cruel  practice 
of  dishorning  cattle.  It  was  admitted  to  inflict  excruciating 
and  prolonged  pain  upon  the  animals,  but  was  defended  on 
the  ground  that  it  improved  their  condition  and  value. 
The  statute  forbids  the  ‘  cruel  abuse  or  torture  ’  of 
animals;  and  the  question  was  whether  dishorning  fell 
within  those  words.  The  Court  held  that  it  did,  both 
judges  being  equally  emphatic  in  their  opinions  on  this 
point.  Lord  Coleridge  said  inter  alia  : 

‘  Necessity  to  form  an  excuse  under  the  statute  does  not  mean 
simply  that  the  effect  of  an  operation  cannot  otherwise  be  secured. 
There  must  be  proportion  between  the  object  and  the  means.  ...  To 
put  thousands  of  cows  and  oxen  to  the  hideous  torments  described  in 
the  evidence  in  order  to  put  a  few  jwunds  into  the  pockets  of  their 
owners  is  an  instance  of  such  utter  disproportion  between  means  and 
object  as  to  render  the  practice  as  described  here  not  only  barbarous 
and  inhuman  but  I  think  clearly  unlawful  also.  ...  If  the  suffering 
inflicted  is  necessary,  as  I  have  tried  to  explain  it,  it  may  be  inflicted ; 
if  not,  it  is  an  unnecessary  abuse  of  the  animal,  and  we  have  neither 
the  moral  nor  the  legal  right  to  inflict  it,  a  conclusion  not  only  of 
sentimentalism  but  of  good  sense.’ 

In  the  middle  of  his  judicial  career.  Lord  Coleridge,  with 
the  goodwill  of  both  the  British  and  American  Governments, 
undertook  a  semi-political  mission  to  the  United  States. 
He  left  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  vacation  in 
1883,  and  was  the  guest  partly  of  the  Bar  of  New  York 
and  partly  of  the  American  Government  and  nation.  Irish 
affairs  were  then,  as  usual,  a  disturbing  influence.  He  him¬ 
self  had  been  drawn  within  the  area  of  disturbance  by 
having  to  try  and  sentence  Irish  dynamitards,  and  vengeance 
had  been  vowed  against  him  by  some  extremists.  So  real 
was  the  danger  believed  ^o  be  by  alarmists  that  his  pro¬ 
jected  visit  to  Canada  was  abandoned.  But  the  United 
States  authorities  would  not  listen  to  their  fears,  and 
promised  and  secured  him  a  safe  and  highly  successful  tour. 
He  was,  indeed,  received  from  first  to  last  with  a  splendid 
warmth  of  hospitality  by  all  classes  and  professions  in 
America,  and  in  speech  after  speech,  full  of  ennobling 
thoughts  clothed  in  elevated  language,  he  gave  them  of  his 
best  in  return.  Compliments,  international  and  personal, 
were,  no  doubt,  the  order  of  the  day.  The  pacific  object  of 
the  mission  could  not  have  been  achieved  without  them. 
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But  the  Chief  Justice  did  not  shrink  from  pointing  out  to 
our  cousins  in  what  their  weaknesses  consisted,  and  in  what 
their  real  strength.  Take  this  passage,  for  instance,  from 
his  speech  on  October  II,  1883,  to  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association  : 

‘  The  first  question  which  has  almost  always  been  put  to  me  by  my 
kind  American  friends,  is  whether  I  am  not  amazingly  struck  with  the 
vast  size  of  this  country.  Now,  at  the  risk  of  offending  my  friends 
here  ...  it  is  not  the  vast  size  of  this  country  which  particularly 
impresses  me.  Size  seems  to  me  a  commonplace  incident  in  the  history 
of  a  nation  .  .  .  Then,  after  all,  let  me  say  about  this  matter  of  size, 
you  did  not  make  it  .  .  .  Let  me  be  equally  frank  about  your  wealth 
.  .  .  “  Aude,  hospes,"  says  Virgil,  “  contemnere  opes,  et  te  quoque 
dignum  Finge  deof  grand  words  indeed  !  of  which  Dryden  says ; 

“  I  contemn  the  world  when  I  think  of  them,  and  myself  when  I  trans¬ 
late  them.”  It  is  not  your  colossal  fortunes,  your  vast  e-tates,  your 
piles  of  gold  and  silver  which  have  interested  me.  I  can  see  them  at 
home.  What  I  do  admire,  what  I  long  to  see,  and  never  shall  see  in 
my  own  dear  England,  is  what  may  be  called  your  upper  and  lower 
middle  classes.  1  have  seen  hundreds,  thousands,  and  perhaps  tens  of 
thousands  of  comfortable  solid  houses  .  .  .  occupied  by  the  owners  ot 
them  ...  I  am  told  that  your  intelligent  farmers  own  their  farms, 
your  educated  gentlemen  their  houses,  and  your  artisans  and  poor 
people  their  cottages.  They  are  their  own  houses  and  they  are  there¬ 
fore  precious  to  them.  If  they  improve  them,  they  improve  them  for 
themselves  .  .  .  What  a  state  of  satisfaction  and  content  this  produces 
in  time  of  peace  I  .  .  .  This  is  your  great  glory.  This  is  your  real  great¬ 
ness.  This  is  your  happiness.  Keep  it — guard  it,  cling  to  it.  Never 
let  it  go.  Never  be  betrayed  into  the  pursuits  of  the  false  glitter,  but 
real  misery  and  discontent,  which  always  have  followed,  which  always 
will  follow,  in  the  train  of  feudalism.’ 

His  advice  to  the  students  of  Haverford  College  was  : 

‘  Read  Milton  and  Wordsworth,  Gray  and  Keats,  study  and  learn  by 
heart  the  great  classic  writers,  Homer  first,  Virgil  next,  then  Euripides, 
then  Catullus,  then  Horace.  Read  only  the  best  books,  and  never 
read  bad  books.  Good  books  will  nerve  you  for  the  work— the 
serious  and  earnest  work,  which  is  the  lot  of  all  good  and  true  men.’ 

Lord  Coleridge  returned  to  England  in  October,  and  on 
the  voyage  home  met  the  lady  who  afterwards  became  his 
second  wife.  She  was  Amy,  the  daughter  of  Henry  Baring 
Lawford  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  and  niece  of  Charles 
Lawford,  an  old  Eton  school-fellow  of  the  Chief  Justice. 
The  marriage  took  place  in  August  1885,  and  Mr.  Ernest 
Coleridge  speaks  of  the  abundant  happiness  which  it 
brought  with  it,  while  Lord  Justice  Mathew  says  that  the 
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Chief  Justice’s  ‘  later  years  seemed  to  be  the  happiest  of 
‘  his  life.’ 

As  to  the  public  results  of  his  mission  we  have  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  opinion  on  record;  for,  writing  to  the  Chief  Justice 
from  Downing  Street  on  November  15,  1883,  he  thus 
expresses  himself : 

‘  Let  me  say,  or  say  again,  that  I  think  you  liave  rendered  a  public 
service  by  your  excursion  to  America  ...  I  wisli  the  two  countries 
to  be  married  at  all  points,  and  you  have  married  them  at  one  im¬ 
portant  and  vital  point,  namely,  in  the  legal  profession  .  .  .  Have  you 
done  or  thought  anything  ...  as  to  getting  some  competent  person 
to  study  and  then  write  upon  the  social  state  of  America  ?  which  is 
almost  a  sealed  book  to  us,  while  even  of  its  material  condition  we  are 
but  roughly  and  loosely  informed.’ 

And  again  on  January  2,  1884,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote: 

*  When  you  have  written  ...  a  great  work  on  the  social  condition 
and  movement  of  America,  1  have  another  subject  to  commend  to  you, 
for  which  I  should  like  to  see  a  real  author  forthcoming.  It  is  the 
transformation  of  Oxford  during  the  last  half-century,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  throes  of  that  University  have  acted  on  England  and  the 
world.’ 

The  Chief  Justice  did  not  live  to  act  on  either  of  these 
suggestions,  nor  does  his  biographer  say  whether,  if  he  had 
survived  his  contemplated  retirement  from  the  Bench  in 
1896,  he  had  any  idea  of  writing  either  of  these  books. 
Certainly  the  Oxford  one  would  have  been  a  highly  interesting 
work. 

There  are  valuable  sketches  of  distinguished  men  in 
many  of  the  letters  to  and  from  Lord  Coleridge.  His  view 
of  Cardinal  Newman  was  evidently  that  of  a  warm  and 
devoted  admirer.  In  1875,  after  the  Cardinal  had  been 
staying  with  him  in  London,  he  wrote  to  his  father: 

‘  The  fascination  of  the  man,  personally,  is  far  the  greatest  I  ever 
felt.  lie  never  talks  controversy,  hardly  alludes  to  difference,  and 
you  feel  all  the  while  that  you  are  talking  to  a  great  and  holy  man, 
unto  whom  dogma  and  opinion  may,  indeed,  have  importance,  but  who 
recognises  the  fact  that  men  differ  on  these  matters,  and  who  clearly 
thinks  that  conduct  and  devotion  arc  the  things,  and  is  in  sympathy 
with  goodness  wherever  he  finds  it.’ 

In  1882  he  wrote  to  Sir  M.  Grant  DuflF : — 

‘  Most  wonderful  man  certainly.  I  cannot  analyse  or  explain  it, 
but  to  this  hour  he  interests  and  awes  me  like  no  other  man  I  ever 
saw.  He  is  as  simple  and  humble  and  playful  as  a  child,  and  yet 
1  am  with  a  being  unlike  anyone  else.  He  lifts  me  up  for  the  time 
and  subdues  me — if  I  said  frightens  me  it  would  be  hardly  too  strong.’ 
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And  in  1884  he  describes  him  as 

‘  the  great  Cardinal,  to  whom  it  seems  impossible  to  do  anything 
hastily  or  imperfectly,  the  only  man  who  now  writes  me  polished  and 
perfect  letters.’ 

We  get  glimpses  too  of  the  Eoyal  Family.  After  the 
murder  of  President  Garfield  in  1881,  Mr.  Eichard  Dana 
wrote  to  Lord  Coleridge  :  ‘  All  America  bows  to  the  Queen  ; 

‘  and  her  last  letter  to  Mrs.  Garfield  and  her  wreath  on  the 
‘  coffin  won  all  hearts.’ 

In  the  same  year  Lord  Coleridge  wrote  to  Sir  M.  Grant 
Duff  after  the  death  of  Dean  Stanley : 

‘  We  had  a  very  interesting  meeting  over  dear  Arthur  Stanley  in 
the  Westminster  Chapter  House.  The  Prince  asked  all  the  speakers, 
and  himself  made  the  best  speech  I  ever  heard  him  make — a  speech 
which  really  did  him  credit  both  for  feeling  and  composition.’ 

And  in  1875  he  sent  his  father  Dean  Stanley’s  view  of 
Keble : 

‘I  had  a  very  interesting  dinner  last  night  at  Kussell  Gurney’s. 
Little  Stanley  was  there,  and,  a.s  usual,  when  he  got  upon  Keble  he 
was  genial  and  delightful.  lie  told  me  how  sad  and  troubled  he  had 
been  of  late,  and  how  he  had  found  comfort  in  no  book  after  the  Bible 
like  the  “  Christian  Year.”  He  likes  the  “  Lyra  ”  very  much,  but  he  is 
quite  idolatrous  about  the  “  Christian  Year,”  and  he  said  the  insight 
into  human  nature — the  wonderful  depths  and  beauty  and  holiness 
of  it  were  quite  unlike  anything  else.  He  always  reads  it  every  day, 
Sundays  and  Saints’  Days,  and  he  says,  sometimes  with  Lady  Augusta, 
he  can  hardly  get  on  with  it  for  his  feeling.’ 

Lord  Coleridge’s  own  view  of  Keble  was  expressed  in  a 
few  words  to  his  father  in  1869  : 

‘  Keble  will  never  grow  old  or  your  book  go  out  of  fashion,  because, 
though  he  was  a  man  of  forms  no  doubt,  yet  he  was  so  much  more — 
as  great,  as  true,  as  real  as  an  old  Apo-stle.’ 

Here  is  the  late  Lord  Salisbury’s  estimate  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
in  1867  : 

‘  Cranborne,  with  whom  I  dined,  says  that  Dizzy  has  no  policy,  but 
only  floats  on  the  top  of  the  wave,  making  believe  that  he  directs  it.’ 

In  the  same  year  Lord  Coleridge  had  a  very  pleasant 
dinner  with  Lord  (John)  Eussell,  and  says  of  his  host : 

‘  I  was  more  struck  with  his  simplicity  and  a  certain  nobility  of 
thought  about  him  than  his  cleverne3.s.  His  ideas  were  commonplace 
enough,  but  when  Lord  Granville  said  he  feared  that  forcing  some 
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point  on  might  break  tip  the  party,  Lord  R.  said  quite  simply 
that  nothing  would  ever  be  done  if  people  were  afraid  of  such  con- 
secpiences,  and  that  a  great  party  could  not  fail  more  nobly  than  in 
trying  for  the  attainment  of  such  an  object.’ 

Gladstone  in  1864  walked  home  with  Coleridge  from  a 
Grand  Night  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall,  and 

‘  he  talked  politics  and  religion,  and  was  very  moderate  and  sensible 
as  to  both.  One  striking  thing  he  said,  which  I  think  is  true,  that  all 
really  good  things  are,  on  the  whole,  gaining  ground  in  the  Western 
world,  except  Christianity.  Moral  and  intellectual  good  is  certainly 
advancing,  while  the  religion  of  Christianity  is  certainly  decaying.’ 

And  in  1873  he  records  an  interesting  verdict  of  Glad¬ 
stone’s  upon  his  Lord  Chancellors : 

‘  He  told  me  that  of  six  Chancellors  with  whom  he  had  sat  in  the 
Cabinet,  far  the  most  “  useless  ”  (it  was  his  own  word)  was  Westbury, 
and  (what  surprised  me)  Campbell  the  next.  He  was  speaking  apart 
from  law,  on  which  he  said  Campbell  always  appeared  to  him  a  master. 
He  spoke  very  highly  of  Lyndhurst,  but,  he  said,  probably  from 
indolence,  he  was  not  so  useful  a  man  in  Council  as  Hatherley.  Lynd¬ 
hurst,  he  told  me,  was  the  great  solvent.  If  there  was  any  difficulty 
or  difference  among  Ministers,  they  all  deferred  to  Lyndhurst,  and  he 
made  it  up.’ 

Lord  Coleridge  was  by  no  means  a  blind  admirer  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  political  views,  much  as  he  was  attached  to  him 
as  a  man.  It  is  evident  that  he  followed  him  with  hesita¬ 
tion  in  his  Home  Rule  policy.  In  1886  he  wrote  to  Sir 
M.  Grant  Duff : 

‘  In  this  last  change  of  bis,  so  disa.strous  both  as  to  time  and  circum  - 
stances,  I  think  the  Party  has  every  reason  to  complain.  Even  if  he  is 
right  in  re  (and  I  think  him  more  right  than  you  do)  I  think  he  is 
wrong  in  modo.' 

And  in  1893  he  explains  his  support  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  in  these  words  to  C.  M.  Roupell : 

‘  I  shall  vote  for  the  Bill,  but  whether  or  no  it  will  restore  peace  to 
Ireland  God  knows,  not  I.  To  me  it  seems  that,  seven  centuries  and 
forty  thousand  troops  having  failed,  we  might  as  well  try  what  a  little 
trust  and  self-government  can  do.’ 

In  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  Mr.  Gladstone  on  his 
return  to  power  in  1892,  he  makes  the  following  declaration 
of  allegiance : 


‘  I  wish  the  majority  had  been  larger,  but  it  is,  I  hope,  large  enough 
to  secure  to  you  the  crowning  glory  of  your  life.  It  is  mere  iteration. 
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but  when  the  thought  is  the  same  the  words  must  be  alike  too — and 
you  know  that  you  are  the  only  political  leader  I  ever  had  or 
shall  have,  and  that  I  shall  end  my  public  life  as  I  began  it,  as  your 
faithful  follower.’ 

His  warm  appreciation  of  Jowett  was  expressed  in  a  letter 
written  in  1893  to  Sir  M.  Grant  Duff : 

‘  Since  Newman,  I  suppose,  no  Oxford  man  has  comt  near  Jowett 
in  influence,  and,  on  the  whole,  how  high  and  noble  and  elevating 
his  influence  has  been  1  The  world  will  be  much  poorer  when  he 
goes,  and  his  friends  will  feel  much  more  alone.  One  must  go  or  be 
left  behind,  and  as  the  time  of  going  draws  nigh,  it  is  mercifully 
ordered  that  there  seems  less  to  stay  for.  Did  Aristotle  and  Plato 
really  care  for  friendship  ?  Bacon,  to  judge  by  his  Essay,  certainly 
did  not.  Cicero  did,  but  he  was  an  exceptional  nature.’ 

Between  Coleridge  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  there  was 
a  long  family  friendship,  and  to  him  he  paid  in  1888  this 
warm  tribute  : 

‘  Sir  S.  Northcote  lacked  one  quality  of  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  :  he 
was  but  a  poor  hater.  I  do  believe  that,  either  by  original  creation,  or 
in  answer  to  his  prayers,  God  had  delivered  him  from  envy,  hatred, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitsibleness.  He  thought  the  best  he  could  of 
everyone ;  he  declined  to  ascribe  bad  motives  to  those  at  whose  hands 
he  had  experienced  slights  and  injuries  which  many  men,  which 
perhaps  most  men,  would  have  bitterly  resented.  He  felt  these  things 
keenly,  but  with  a  rare  magnanimity  he  uttered  no  complaint,  he  held 
his  peace.’ 

There  is  this  capital  sketch  in  1 843  of  Archbishop  Temple 
as  quite  a  young  man  : 

‘  Temple  seems  to  have  as  much  knf>wledge  of  farming  as  he  has  of 
the  differential  calculus,  and  to  take  as  much  interest  in  horse  and 
cow  and  pig  flesh  as  he  does  in  Logic  and  Rhetoric — being  able  to 
carry  them  all  in  trim  without  cramming  or  jostling.  But  Temples 
are  like  Phoenixes,  and,  though  Charles  Lamb’s  liar  did  say  (see  Elia) 
that  “  the  Phoenix  is  not  an  uncommon  bird  in  some  parts  of  Upper 
Egypt,”  I  never  met  but  one  Temple.  Did  you,  think  you,  taking 
him  altogether?  His  distinctive  characteristic  seems  to  me  to  be 
maturity,  which,  in  so  young  a  man  as  he,  is  generally  not  a  favourable 
symptom,  but  then  he  combines  with  it  an  equally  uncommon  amount 
ol  buoyancy  and  energy.  For  sageness,  to  coin  a  word  (sagacity  won’t 
do),  I  never  met  his  equal.’ 

There  are  some  humorous  sketches  of  legal  luminaries.  The 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  for  instance,  presented  themselves 
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to  Coleridge,  soon  after  lie  was  called  to  the  Bar,  in  this 
guise : 

‘  Parke  settles  the  law,  Uolfe  settles  the  Court,  AMerson  settles  the 
Bar,  Platt  settles  nothing,  and  Pollock  unsettles  everything.’ 

He  records  a  characteristic  dialogue  between  himself  and 
the  late  Sir  William  Grove  in  1834  on  certain  deep  questions 
of  life,  origin,  and  personality  : 

‘  “  Bundles  of  impressions,  notliing  more,”  says  my  Brother  Grove. 
“  What  do  you  make  of  character  ?  ”  said  I  to  him.  “  Nothing  but 
the  physical  result  of  each  man’s  ancestry,”  says  he.  “  But  I  don’t 
know,  I  think,  at  present,  that  I  am  the  same  person  whom  Keate 
flogged  lor  a  copy  of  verses  unreasonably  full  of  false  quantities  and 
concords.”  ’ 

There  are  some  good  stories  in  the  book.  Two  sisters 
of  the  name  of  Cutt  claimed  a  legacy  left  to  them  on 
condition  that  they  changed  their  name  to  Wilmot.  The 
Vice-Chancellor  Wickens  asked  them  why  they  objected  to 
taking  the  name  of  Wilmot,  to  which  one  of  the  sisters 
replied,  ‘  It’s  not  I  and  my  sister  who  mind,  but  our  dear 
‘  brother  Tom.' 

At  an  early  stage  of  his  career  he  was  instructed  to 
defend  a  good-looking  young  woman  at  Exeter  charged  on 
very  grave  evidence  of  stealing  boots  and  shoes  exposed 
for  sale.  His  solicitor’s  instructions  to  him  were  as 
follows :  ‘  Great  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  eloquence 
‘  of  counsel  and  the  dfcdonna-like  countenance  of  the 
‘  prisoner.’  He  treasured  a  favourite  story  of  Dean 
Stanley’s  from  an  American  paper,  that  when  President 
Harrison  died  ‘  the  papers  stated  that  “  The  Secretary  of 
‘  “  State  came  forward  and  announced  to  the  crowd,  ‘  The 
“  ‘  President  is  in  Heaven.’  ”  This  intelligence  diffused 
^universal  consternation  throughout  the  United  States.’ 

His  literary  tastes  and  judgement  have  already  been  clearly 
indicated.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  his  deep 
and  life-long  admiration  of  Wordsworth,  a  feeling  shared  only 
in  a  less  degree  by  Matthew  Arnold,  llis  letters,  American 
and  English,  in  his  earliest  and  latest  days,  all  preach  the 
same  fervent  Wordsworthian  gospel.  To  give  only  one 
example.  In  1859  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Yarnall  in  America : 

‘Noble  and  lofty  as  Tennyson’s  new  volume  is  ...  it  is  not  like 
Wordsworth.  It  does  not  add  to  one’s  store  of  thought,  and  open,  as 
it  were,  new  fields  to  one,  as  even  the  dullest  and  least  exquisite  o£ 
Wordsworth’s  poems  do,  yet  he  and  Longfellow  (!)are  supplanting 
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Wordsworth  here,  and  of  the  two  I  think  Longfellow  is  the  most 
popular.  It  marks  a  point  in  life  that  the  generation  now  at  school 
and  college  no  longer  look  on  Wordsworth  and  Walter  Scott  as 
contemporary — no  longer  feed  upon  them  and  are  educated  by  them. 
I  fear  Dickens  and  Tennyson  will  hardly  beget  such  a  mascula  proles 
as  Scott  and  Wordsworth.  .  .  .  Well,  it  is  something  to  be  able  to 
say  Virgilium  vidi — the  next  man  to  Milton  in  the  noblest  literature 
since  Adam.’ 

After  reading  Gosse’s  account  of  Gray  in  Mr.  John 
Morley’s  series,  he  says  of  Gray  : 

‘  What  letters !  Cowper  and  Gray  and  Southey  are  our  best,  I 
think,  for  Horace  Walpole  and  Pope,  very  good  in  their  way,  are  too 
artificial.  .  .  .  Gray’s  letters  are  as  near  perfection  as  possible.’ 

His  affection  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  was  heredi¬ 
tary  and  deep-rooted.  In  the  volume  of  his  poems  entitled 
‘  Verses  during  Forty  Years,’  there  is  a  translation  made  by 
his  father  at  the  request  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman  of 
the  well-known  passage  in  Catullus,  beginning 

‘  Si  quicquam  mutis  gratum  acceptumve  sepulchria 
Accidere  a  nostro.  Calve,  dolore  potest,’ 

and  quite  at  the  end  of  his  life  he  followed  Lord  Bowen’s 
translation  of  the  ‘  .^neid  ’  with  such  an  incessant  stream 
of  critical  comments  that  Bowen  with  characteristic  humour 
observed  to  Lord  Justice  Mathew,  ‘  He  shoots  over  me  every 
‘  morning  as  if  I  were  a  Scotch  moor.’  The  friendship 
between  the  two  men  was  very  close,  and  death  did  not 
separate  them  for  long,  barely  two  months.  On  April  13, 
1894,  Lord  Coleridge  wrote  to  Sir  M.  Grant  Duff : 

‘  On  March  20,  Bowen  borrowed  a  Horace  of  me.  ...  I  knew  he 
had  not  a  month  to  live,  and  that  interview  was  hard  work.  You, 
dear  old  friend,  according  to  your  custom,  immensely  over-rate  what  I 
did  for  him — it  was  not  a  tenth  or  a  hundredth  part  of  what  he  did  for 
me,  but  I  did  love  him  with  my  whole  heart,  and  I  thank  God  for  the 
blessing  of  his  friendship.  Jowett  might  have  given  us  an  estimate  of 
him,  for  no  one  has  done  it  yet :  but  he  is  gone  first.  .  .  .  How 
Bowen  was  loved,  and  how  well  he  deserved  it  1  ’ 

Lord  Coleridge,  after  a  brief  illness,  died  on  June  14,  and 
was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Ottery  St.  Mary  on  the 
23rd,  while  the  parish  choir  sang  Cardinal  Newman’s 
exquisite  hymn,  ‘  Lead,  kindly  Light.’  A  memorial  service 
was  held  the  day  before  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  which  all 
the  Judges  were  present,  and  the  pall-bearers  were  Lord 
Chancellor  Herschel,  Lord  Selborne,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
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Sir  Frederic  Leighton,  Sir  John  Mowbray,  the  Right  Hon. 
George  Denman,  Lord  Halsbury,  Lord  Lingen,  Lord  Aber- 
dare,  and  Lord  Young. 

In  laying  down  the  ‘  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Coleridge  ’ 
the  general  reader  will  probably  agree  in  the  criticism  that 
the  letters  have  not  been  selected  or  arranged  with  quite  the 
care  they  might  have  been.  Omissions  may  be  capable  of 
explanation  only  known  to  the  biographer,  but  the  insertion 
of  some  letters  devoid  of  anything  of  public  interest  and  of 
some  passages  in  others  reflecting  upon  persons  or  things  dear 
to  people  still  alive  is  not  easy  to  justify.  And  the  pro¬ 
fessional  reader  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Ernest 
Coleridge  has  passed  over  too  lightly  what  was  felt  to  be  a 
grave  defect  of  the  closing  years  of  Lord  Coleridge’s  judicial 
career,  his  increasing  drowsiness  on  the  Bench ;  though  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  Lord  Justice  Mathew  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  in  a  Divisional  Court  ‘suitors  did  not  suffer.’  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  Chief  Justice  had  often  to  sit  alone,  when 
no  brother  judge  could  either  help  him  or  criticise  him,  and 
it  would  be  folly  to  ignore  the  fact  that  embarrassing  and 
unedifying  situations  did  occur.  It  appears  that  one  at 
least  of  his  intimate  friends,  Mr.  C.  M.  Roupell,  pressed 
him  to  resign,  and  less  than  a  year  before  his  death  Lord 
Coleridge  wrote  in  reply  to  this  remonstrance: 

‘  You  say  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  go.  Very  likely  it  has,  but 
if  I  can,  I  want  to  stay  on  the  Bench  till  189f,  before  which  time  I 
am  not  entitled  to  my  full  pension,  and  my  full  pension  is  a  serious 
object  to  me.  ...  I  am  not  conscious  of  doing  my  work  worse  or 
more  feebly  than  before.  .  .  .  The  first  moment  I  suspect  myself  I 
shall  go,  and  if  you  hear  disparaging  remarks  (I  mean  more  than 
usual)  I  entreat  you,  per  amicitiam  divosque,  to  tell  me.’ 

In  the  course  of  the  same  letter  he  admits  that  he  knows 
that  on  such  a  matter  no  one  will  tell  him  the  truth.  And 
this  fact  must  always  be  remembered  in  defence  of  holders 
of  ofl&ces  whose  resignations  seem  to  be  unduly  deferred. 
How  far  Lord  Coleridge’s  life  might  have  been  prolonged 
if  his  tenure  of  oflice  had  been  shortened  it  is  impossible  to 
say ;  but  his  biographer  says  that  his  illness  was  brought  on 
by  a  chill  caught  on  the  occasion  of  his  attending  a  State 
function  in  court  dress.  He,  at  any  rate,  died  in  harness, 
and  after  a  long  and  honourable  career  in  the  public  service, 
of  which  his  biographer  has  given  the  w'orld  a  faithful  and 
striking  picture.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  was  a  popular 
man.  His  advanced  political  and  religious  opinions,  his  want 
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of  sympathy  with  most  of  what  appeals  to  the  average  man 
under  the  name  of  ‘  sport,’  and  his  highly  cultivated  and 
strongly  marked  tastes  in  art,  literature,  and  music  account 
for  a  good  deal  of  that.  But  he  had  all  his  life  a  circle  of 
devoted  friends,  all  of  them  men  of  the  highest  character 
and  intellectual  distinction,  to  whom  his  attachment  never 
wavered.  They  gave  him  in  return  affectionate  and  devoted 
friendship.  And  the  general  public  recognised  that  he 
brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  high  duties  a  lofty  standard, 
high  ideals,  and  consummate  ability.  In  these  latter  days, 
when  our  country  has  been  rent  by  sectarian  strife  and  con¬ 
flicts  about  dogma,  it  is  surely  wholesome  to  be  reminded 
of  the  great  Chief  Justice’s  wise  words  of  charity  and  tolera¬ 
tion  written  more  than  forty  years  ago  ; 

‘  It  is  not  latitudinarian,  it  is  Christian  to  point  out  .  .  .  how  holy 
men  of  all  times  and  of  all  Churches  have  agreed  in  the  elements  of 
faith,  in  the  principles  of  practice,  in  the  foundations  of  religion. 
Surely  when  all  is  done,  .  .  .  when  warfare  has  ended  in  victory, 
and  desire  is  swallowed  up  in  fruition,  we  shall  wonder  at  the 
simplicity  of  the  truth,  at  the  plainness  of  the  one  thing  needful  .  .  . 
and  shall  marvel  how  the  breadth  of  God’s  law  failed  to  strike  the 
narrowness  of  man’s  eyesight.  “  I  see  that  all  things  come  to  an  end  : 
but  Thy  commandment  is  exceeding  broad.”  ’ 
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Art.  VI.— the  AKAB. 

1.  Le  Sahara.  Par  Henri  Schirmer,  docteur  es  lettres. 

Paris :  Librairie  Hacbette  et  C‘®,  1893. 

2.  VAlgerie  de  1830  d  1840.  Par  Camille  Kousset,  de 

I’Academie  Fran9aise.  Paris:  Librairie  Plon,  1887. 

3.  Southern  Arabia.  By  Theodore  Bent,  F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A., 

and  Mrs.  Bent.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  1900. 

4.  La  Chute  de  I'Empire  de  liabat.  Par  Emile  Gentil. 

Paris:  Librairie  Hacbette  et  C‘%  1902. 

1 T  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  gay  and  comfortable  town 

of  Algiers,  with  its  roomy  boulevards  and  fine  hotels 
and  gardened  villas  and  busy  port  and  railways,  and  all  its 
residences  of  modern  luxury  and  civilisation,  can  be  the 
same  town  which  only  the  other  day  was  the  centre  of  a 
great  system  of  piracy :  a  system  carried  on  with  as  much 
energy  and  consistency  as  if  it  had  been  a  legitimate  trade, 
which  was  the  State’s  regular  source  of  revenue,  on  which  it 
lived  and  maintained  itself,  and  which  was  continued  down 
to  a  time  almost  within  the  memory  of  persons  still  living. 

Taking  one  morning  the  electric  tram,  which  winds  down 
the  hill,  through  the  gardens  of  Mustapha  Sup6rieur  and  the 
town  below,  we  found  ourselves  sitting  next  to  an  aged  Moor 
with  beady  black  eyes  and  parchment  skin,  the  countless 
wrinkles  in  which  seemed  traced  with  the  point  of  a  needle. 
His  memory,  it  struck  us,  might  conceivably  go  back  to  the 
days  before  Algiers  closed  for  ever  her  career  of  mischief. 
The  Exmouth  bombardment  took  place  in  1816,  and  the 
release  of  1,200  Christian  slaves  followed  it.  But  this  was 
not  the  end.  Algiers  was  used  to  these  interruptions.  The 
damage  done  by  the  British  was  swiftly  repaired,  and  the 
buccaneering  business  was  carried  on  down  to  the  time  of 
the  French  blockade  which  ended  in  the  fall  of  the  town 
in  1830.  The  man,  therefore,  whose  memory  could  go  back 
a  stretch  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  about,  might  recall 
something  of  that  now  extinct  industry,  and  as  a  child 
might  have  actually  seen  the  corsair  fleets  ruffling  the 
waters  of  the  bay  on  their  outward  or  homeward  voyages. 

Possibly,  we  amused  ourselves  with  speculating,  the 
ancient  Moor  in  the  corner,  who  looked  ninety  if  a  day, 
might  have  been  equal  to  such  a  retrospect.  We  turned  a 
corner  and  the  bay  lay  beneath  us.  A  Messageries  mail 
boat  was  slowly  pulsing  seaward,  attended  by  the  usual 
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retinue  of  small  craft  that  tossed  in  her  wake  or  clung  to 
her  skirts  as  though  loath  to  let  her  go.  The  dark  eyes 
of  the  old  Moor  dwelt  on  the  scene  with  imperturbable 
composure.  Immediately  opposite  to  him  sat  an  English 
girl,  tennis-racquet  in  hand,  to  whom  he  presumably  was 
merely  one  of  those  local  curiosities  which  had  outworn  the 
interest  of  novelty  and  were  no  longer  worth  the  snap-shot 
of  a  kodak,  but  who  to  him  was,  as  we  fancied,  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  that  race  whom  his  fathers  had  bought  and  sold 
like  pigs  in  the  slave-market  below.  We  would  have  given 
much  to  have  been  able  for  a  moment  to  look  at  that  scene 
through  his  eyes  and  to  clothe  it  in  his  memories  and 
associations. 

But  if  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  past  of  Algiers  while 
we  are  among  the  villas  of  Mustapha  Superieur  or  the 
boulevards  of  the  French  town,  the  case  alters  when  we 
attain  the  Arab  quarter.  To  pass  into  this  is  to  pass  into 
Arab  life  and  all  the  intricacies  of  Arab  history.  Winding, 
tortuous  alleys  meander  aimlessly  in  all  directions,  flanked 
by  little  dens  of  shops  with  piles  of  merchandise  obtruding 
on  the  pavement,  and  interiors  like  the  lairs  of  animals, 
at  the  mouths  of  which  the  merchants  squat,  conning  the 
passers-by  with  an  air  of  serious  indifference.  Above,  the 
zigzag  cliffs  of  white  walls,  latticed  with  faded  shutters,  rise 
irregularly,  and,  tottering  towards  each  other  as  if  for 
support,  block  out  all  but  a  narrow  and  crooked  thread  of 
blue  above  and  shroud  the  dim  creeks  beneath  in  an  un¬ 
naturally  cold  twilight.  And  through  this  gloom  mysterious 
figures  move  with  noiseless  footfall,  in  white  flowing  garments, 
with  twisted  turbans  or  veiled  faces,  who,  as  you  tell  your¬ 
self,  are  leading  a  life  in  all  respects  real  and  matter  of  fact, 
with  the  usual  everyday  duties  and  worries,  but  whom  no 
effort  of  your  feeble  imagination  can  make  to  seem  other 
than  curious  and  fantastic  and  outside  the  natural  order  of 
things,  and  who  look  at  you  with  eyes  in  which  all  you  can 
read  is  the  depth  of  the  abyss  that  lies  between  you.  Like 
all  Oriental  towns,  Old  Algiers  leaves  on  the  memory  an 
impression  of  a  haunt  of  animals  or  insects  rather  than  of 
men  ;  a  warren,  corroded  and  eaten  through  in  all  directions 
by  a  network  of  countless  passages  and  tunnels. 

We  have  the  same  sensation  when  we  stand  or  wander  in 
such  a  labyrinth  as  this  as  when  we  turn  the  pages  of  an 
Arab  history.  There  is  the  same  richness  of  detail,  the 
same  striking  individual  figures  and  incidents,  the  same 
brilliant  glimpses  and  vivid  little  scenes.  And  behind  and 
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around  all  there  is  the  same  inextricable  confusion,  the  same 
lack  of  coherence  and  definite  plan.  The  details  of  Arab 
history,  however  full  of  romantic  adventure,  are,  to  the 
Western  mind  inevitably  tedious.  Of  what  causes  are  these 
events  the  eftects,  of  what  effects  are  they  the  causes,  are 
questions  which  repeatedly  recur  while  we  study  the  thrilling 
but  inconsequent  narrative.  One  receives  an  impression  as 
of  the  wrong  side  of  a  tapestry.  The  brilliant  colours  are 
there  in  every  stitch,  but  they  are  woven  into  no  intelligible 
design.  This  inconsequence  is  the  characteristic  which  dogs 
the  Arab  faithfully  in  all  his  doings,  which  distinguishes 
him  from  other  races,  and  which  will  be  apt  to  fix  the 
attention  of  anyone  with  an  eye  for  character. 

Any  episode  we  lay  a  finger  on  will  serve  as  an  example. 
Everyone  who  has  been  to  Biskra  has  visited  in  the  desert 
hard  by  the  tomb  of  Okba  ibn  Nefi,  still  revered  by  Moslems 
as  the  soldier  saint  of  North  Africa.  The  conquest  of  this 
part  of  the  continent,  begun  by  Abdullah  in  647,  was  con¬ 
tinued  twenty  years  later  by  Okba.  Wherever  the  Arab  is 
met  with  in  history,  he  is  invariably  in  a  hurry,  and  Okba’s 
furious  advance  was  only  stopped  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

His  observations  on  meeting  with  this  unexpected  obstacle 
have  been  recorded  by  Gibbon  on  various  authorities  which 
we  need  not  recapitulate.  ‘  He  spurred,’  says  Gibbon,  ‘his 
‘  horse  into  the  waves,  and  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven, 

‘  exclaimed  with  the  tones  of  a  fanatic,  “  Great  God !  if  my 
‘  course  were  not  stopped  by  this  sea,  I  would  still  go  on 
‘  to  the  unknown  kingdoms  of  the  West,  preaching  the  unity 
‘  of  thy  holy  name  and  putting  to  the  sword  the  rebellious 
‘  nations  who  worship  any  other  God  than  thee  !  ”  ’ 

Such  is  the  temper  that  underlies  all  Arab  achievement, 
and  it  is  a  temper,  as  is  easy  to  see,  more  adapted 
to  rapid  conquest  than  stable  settlement.  While  Okba  was  » 
occupied  with  the  Atlantic,  and  a  vague  idea  of  riding  to 
America,  the  conquests  he  had  achieved  were  already 
slipping  from  him.  The  Arabs  in  their  invasions  were 
innocent  of  an  established  base  or  lines  of  communication. 

They  were  too  intent  on  what  was  in  front  to  have  any 
thought  to  spare  for  what  had  been  left  behind.  When 
Okba  recalled  his  attention  to  the  events  that  were  passing 
round  him,  he  found  that  the  Berber  tribes,  scattered  rather 
than  defeated  by  his  impetuous  advance,  had  risen  in  his 
rear,  and  hemmed  him  in,  in  overwhelming  numbers.  The 
curtain  drops  on  one  of  those  deeds  of  individual  chivalry  so 
common  in  Arab  chronicles.  A  rival  chief  who  had  attempted 
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to  raise  a  revolt  in  the  army  was  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Arab 
camp.  With  his  own  hands  Okba  released  him  and  advised 
him  to  fly  while  a  chance  of  escape  remained.  His  answer 
was  that  he  would  die  by  his  rival’s  side.  ‘  Embracing  as 
‘  friends  and  martyrs,  they  unsheathed  their  scymitars,  broke 
‘  their  scabbards,  and  maintained  an  obstinate  combat  till 
‘  they  fell  by  each  other’s  side  on  the  last  of  their  slaughtered 
‘  countrymen.’ 

These  incidents  of  the  death  of  Okba,  the  mingling  in  them 
of  frantic  energy,  fanaticism,  and  heroism,  the  tremendous 
show  of  conquest  resting  on  no  foundation  of  common-sense 
and  unsupported  by  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  consecutive 
and  thought-out  plan,  may  be  taken  as  an  index  to  Arab 
action  at  all  times.  The  character  of  what  we  call  the  Arab 
‘  civilisation  ’  partook  of  just  the  same  qualities.  It  had 
just  the  same  fanciful  enthusiasm  and  just  the  same  lack 
of  solid  coherence.  As  early  as  the  eighth  century  an  Arab 
renaissance  had  revived  something  of  the  knowledge  of 
classic  literatnre.  Schools  and  universities  flourished, 
libraries  were  endowed.  The  taste  for  learning  was 
cultivated  with  that  zeal  which  the  Arabs  infused  into  all 
their  undertakings.  Palaces  and  mosques  rose  in  the  midst 
of  odoriferous  gardens  and  splashing  fountains.  But  how 
much  of  all  this  was  real  ?  Their  architecture,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  original  and  not  built  for  them  by  the  Greeks,  was  a 
concoction  of  whim  and  fantasy.  In  those  nervous  hands 
every  strong  and  simple  feature  was  distorted  with  endless 
complications.  And,  as  always  happens,  they  lost  in  stability 
what  they  gained  in  eccentricity.  Their  learning  was  of 
the  same  complexion.  Though  they  disputed  interminably 
on  the  rival  merits  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  they  were 
content  to  receive  all  their  knowledge  of  the  classics  throngh 
indifferent  translations.  So  long  as  they  conld  acquire 
enough  matter  to  feed  their  fancy  on,  they  desired  no  more. 

It  is  indeed  this  incurable  fancifulness  which  infects  all 
their  undertakings.  Their  minds  turn  perpetually  to  the 
occult,  the  mystical,  the  fantastic.  They  are  always  sighing 
for  new  worlds  to  conquer  before  they  have  made  good  the 
ground  they  stand  on.  They  have  the  curious  gift  of 
turning  everything  they  touch  from  substance  into  shadow. 
Astronomy  in  their  hands  is  changed  into  astrology,  and 
the  serious  business  of  the  science  became  the  casting 
of  horoscopes.  Their  study  of  medicine  consisted  largely 
in  the  composition  of  philtres  and  talismans  and  the  reciting 
of  incantations.  Their  chemistry  meant  a  search  for  the 
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secret  of  the  transmutation  of  metals  and  for  the  elixir  of 


immortal  health.  In  short,  the  tendency  always  was  to 
change  the  appeal  from  the  intellect  and  reason  to  the  fancy 
and  imagination,  and  their  zeal,  instead  of  being  devoted  to 
laying  6rm  foundations,  evaporated  in  vague  aspirations 
after  the  unintelligible  or  the  unobtainable. 

It  is  owing  to  this  fancifulness,  no  doubt,  which  was  so 
inbred  in  it,  that  the  Arab  past  seems  to  be  more  legendary 
than  real.  Other  civilisations  abide  our  question.  Not 
the  Greek  and  Roman  only,  but  the  remoter  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  are  definite  and  real  in  comparison  with  the 
Arabian.  This  seems  of  another  texture.  It  is  such  stuff 
as  dreams  are  made  of.  The  sober  historian  hardly  knows 
how  to  handle  a  tissue  of  circumstances  which  falls  to  pieces 
in  his  hands.  On  the  other  hand,  poetry  and  legend  and 
romance  gather  round  it  and  feed  upon  it  as  ivy  feeds  on 
and  covers  a  mouldering  ruin.  And  with  a  right  instinct. 
Ballad  and  romance  are  the  only  proper  means  of  estimating 
an  influence  like  the  Arab’s.  He  has  nothing  to  give  us  of 
intellectual;  nothing  that  can  help  us  in  the  work  of 
civilisation  we  have  in  hand  ourselves,  of  which  coherence, 
continuity,  that  stable  and  sure  method  of  building  which 
enables  each  generation  in  turn  to  take  up  the  work  where 
its  predecessor  laid  it  down,  is  the  main  characteristic.  His 
value  is  entirely  of  a  romantic  and  emotional  kind.  Arab 
history  is  the  only  one  we  know  of  in  which  personal  events 
seem  more  important  than  general.  The  battles  and  sieges 
of  Okba’s  campaigns  are  like  empty  explosions  that  strike 
the  ear  without  a  meaning ;  but  Okba  himself,  riding  into 
the  breakers,  chiding  the  Atlantic  for  barring  his  way, 
turning  to  meet  death  against  a  host  of  foes,  is  still  a  figure 
that  counts. 

And  so  it  is  to  this  day.  The  bloody  rebellion  that 
in  Algeria  followed  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  garrison 
in  1870,  and  flickered  along  the  margin  of  the  desert 
and  up  and  down  the  Atlas  with  the  uncertain  movement 
of  all  Arab  actions,  is  already  half  forgotten.  But  El 
Mokrani  lives.  The  reader  has  perhaps  heard  his  story. 
El  Mokrani  was  a  chief  w'ho  had  accepted  office  under  the 
French  government,  and  been  the  friend  and  comrade  of 
French  officers.  Patriot  though  he  was,  he  conceived  him¬ 
self  bound  by  those  obligations  and  those  ties  of  friendship 
to  take  no  advantage  of  the  moment  when  France  was 
struggling  with  an  overpowering  enemy.  Deliberately  he 
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was  declared  did  he  issue  his  formal  defiance,  return  his  deco¬ 
rations,  and  after  an  interval  of  forty-eight  hours  lead  his 
men  against  the  invader.  The  end  came  at  Souflat.  Seeing 
defeat  inevitable,  Mokrani  dismounted  from  his  horse  and 
led  his  last  charge  on  foot.  He  was  shot  through  the  fore¬ 
head. 

Such  are  the  kind  of  incidents  in  which  the  value  of 
Arab  history  resides.  No  history  so  abounds  in  deeds  of 
romantic  chivalry.  But  yet  in  so  far  as  the  effect  of  such 
deeds  on  Arab  society  is  concerned,  what  is  noticeable  is 
that  even  they  had  little  binding  influence.  They  have  no 
I  significance  beyond  themselves,  and  lead  on  to  no  develop¬ 

ment.  They  are  lonely  acts,  not  sociable  ones.  Their  aim, 

!  we  mean,  as  a  rule  has  been  not  to  benefit  society  or  mankind, 

nor  even  to  advance  a  common  cause,  but  solely  to  vindicate 
I  what,  as  an  ideal  of  personal  conduct,  is  lofty  and  becoming. 

For  such  an  ideal  the  Arab  has  always  been  ready  to  lay 
down  his  life ;  but  he  lays  it  down  for  himself,  not  for  others. 

If  we  would  realise  to  what  all  this  led,  what  that 
civilisation,  which  was  half  a  dream,  and  that  heroism, 
which  was  only  personal,  resulted  in  finally,  the  answer  lies 
before  us  in  Algiers.  The  chance  denied  the  race  elsewhere 
was  given  it  here.  It  was  turned  out  of  the  East  by  the 
Turk,  and  out  of  the  West  by  the  Goth;  but  here,  here  and 
in  Morocco,  it  had  the  opportunity  of  working  out  its 
system  to  a  conclusion.  The  scanty  and  insignificant 
Turkish  garrison  offered  no  real  obstacle,  especially  after 
the  great  Moorish  exodus  from  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
to  the  assertion  by  the  Arab  of  national  aspirations,  if  he 
had  possessed  any.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  conceive 
a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  national  developement. 
A  central  yet  secure  position,  a  rich  and  fruitful  soil,  a 
delicious  climate,  and  a  long  seaboard  seemed  to  offer  every 
possible  advantage  that  a  community  could  wish  for.  At 
'  the  end  of  nine  centuries  of  Arab  occupation  the  outcome  of 

these  advantages  is  a  piratical  State  with  its  hand  against 
every  man  and  every  man’s  hand  against  it :  a  State  whose 
depredations  had  become  so  intolerable  that  it  was  found 
necessai'y  at  last  to  stamp  it  out  of  existence  in  the  interests 
of  society,  as  you  might  stamp  upon  an  adder  in  the  public 
highway. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  special  line  of  industry 
developed  by  Algiers,  and  developed  with  so  much  zeal  that 
had  the  half  of  it  been  devoted  to  lawful  trading  the  city 
I  must  soon  have  rivalled  the  commercial  greatness  of  Genoa 
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or  Venice.  The  various  elements  of  the  population  were 
early  united  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  purpose.  In  the 
strong  and  lawless  Turk  the  fickle  but  equally  lawless  Arab 
found  a  leader  after  his  own  heart.  The  two  seemed  made 
for  each  other.  Their  operations  extended  over  many  seas 
and  many  coasts.  Not  only  were  they  the  terror  of  the 
Mediterranean,  they  were  the  terror  of  the  English  Channel. 
‘  Those  roguish  pirates,*  writes,  in  1644,  Edmund  Rossing- 
ham  to  Lord  Conway,  ‘  which  lie  upon  the  western  coast 
‘  have  taken  from  the  shore  about  Penzance  near  St. 
‘  Michael’s  Mount  sixty  men,  women,  and  children.’  Five 
years  later  the  at  that  time  prosperous  Irish  port  of 
Baltimore  was  sacked  and  237  captives  carried  off  to  slavery. 
The  place  has  never  since  recovered  its  prosperity ;  but  few 
people,  probably,  realise  that  the  decline  in  its  fortunes  has 
been  due  to  a  Saracen  foray.  About  the  same  time  we  hear 
of  a  petition  from  the  ship-owners  of  Exeter,  Plymouth, 
Dartmouth,  Barnstaple,  and  other  towns,  representing  that 
the  pirates  had  become  so  numerous  that  the  English  ships 
dared  not  put  to  sea.  Sailors  refused  to  man  them,  and 
even  fishermen  were  afraid  to  go  out  fishing.  On  the 
common  and  general  acts  of  piracy  committed  it  would  be 
endless  to  enlarge.  Perhaps  an  idea  of  the  familiarity  of 
the  evil  may  be  gained  from  a  resolution  passed  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  fines  levied  on  members  who  were 
late  for  prayers  should  be  distributed  among  the  poor 
women  who  daily  attend  the  Home,  whose  husbands  were 
captives  in  Algiers.  The  system  of  ransom  held  to  a  quite 
late  date.  In  1810  Sir  Arthur  Paget,  of  the  frigate  ^Thetis,’ 
bought  off  a  couple  of  English  slaves  for  a  gold  snuff-box 
set  in  diamonds,  valued  at  500i. ;  and  the  Ironmongers’ 
Company  at  the  same  time  paid  4661.  for  the  liberation  of 
thirteen  others.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
pirates,  by  the  energy  and  tenacity  with  which  they  pursued 
their  vocation,  had  made  lawlessness  lawful,  and  established 
a  sort  of  right  to  violate  right.  The  recognition  of  this 
privilege  by  Europe  and  America  is  testified  to  by  the 
regular  tribute  paid  by  the  national  governments  to  Algiers 
to  secure  their  merchantmen  from  pillage — a  tax  which  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  most  extraordinary  mentioned  in 
history.  The  American  tribute  was  paid  down  to  the  year 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

Algiers  was  the  thorn  in  the  side  of  European  civilisation. 
Gradually,  as  that  civilisation  progressed  and  the  ideas  of 
order  and  responsibility  established  themselves,  the  evil  was 
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felt  to  be  intolerable.  Like  those  weeds  which  take  root 
and  dourish  in  the  interstices  of  masonry,  Algiers  had 
fed  upon  the  dissensions  of  nations.  The  closing  up  of 
European  society  was  fatal  to  her.  It  is  curious  to  observe, 
when  we  remember  the  violence  and  bloodshed  which  had 
marked  her  career,  that  it  was  a  blow  with  a  fan,  of  all 
weapons,  which  was  the  signal  for  her  downfall.  But  the 
old  Dey  who  allowed  himself  this  trifling  indulgence  had 
mistaken  the  times  he  lived  in.  It  was  safer  to  shoot  a 
consul  from  a  gun  in  the  seventeenth  century  than  to 
raise  a  fan  against  one  in  the  nineteenth.  The  city’s  hour 
had  struck.  A  fleet  and  an  army  answered  the  insult,  and 
three  years  later  the  French  guns  were  singing  the  requiem 
of  Algiers. 

Walking  among  these  alleys,  or  standing  under  the 
bleached  walls  of  the  old  fort  overlooking  the  Arab  town 
and  the  blue  bay  beneath,  the  'history  we  have  touched  on 
passes  before  us  like  a  panorama.  What  a  mess  they  have 
made  of  it  all,  one  is  tempted  to  exclaim,  thinking  of  the 
opportunities  wasted  and  the  chances  thrown  away !  How 
strange  is  the  contrast  between  the  beginnings  of  Arab 
conquest,  inspired  by  such  fiery  courage  and  fanatical 
devotion,  and  this  helpless  disintegration  of  a  state  developed 
on  no  principles  of  social  order  and  cohesion.  And  yet,  as 
we  have  attempted  to  suggest,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
their  career  the  taint  is  discernible  which  was  fated  to 
haunt  and  to  destroy  them.  Had  Okba  marched  more 
slowly,  with  an  eye  on  his  lines  of  communication,  he  would 
not  have  been  cut  off  in  his  hour  of  triumph.  Had  the 
Arab  thinkers  and  scientists  been  content  to  build  up  their 
civilisation  by  degrees,  basing  it  on  reason  and  solid  fact, 
instead  of  dissipating  it  in  transcendental  fancies,  they 
would  doubtless  have  established  a  system  which  would  not 
have  been  swept  out  of  existence  as  a  housemaid  sweeps  a 
cobweb  from  a  wall.  And  had  those  same  solid  qualities  of 
slowness  and  sureness,  which  are  the  basis  of  social  and 
national  existence,  been  existent  in  the  Arab  character, 
Europe  would  not  have  been  treated  to  such  a  spectacle  as 
the  decline  and  fall  of  Algiers. 

The  evidence  of  history  we  may  study  wherever  we  are. 
The  advantage  of  being  on  the  spot  lies  in  the  concrete 
instances  which  drive  the  meaning  of  history  home.  If  a 
survey  of  their  past  teaches  us  that  the  Arabs  have  failed  in 
the  attempt  to  construct  a  durable  civilisation,  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  types  in  the  streets  of  Algiers  will  show  us,  what 
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we  should  indeed  have  expected  to  find,  that  the  life  of 
cities  has  permanent  and  fatally  degrading  effects  on  the 
character  and  physique  of  the  race.  The  change  indeed 
has  been  so  marked  that  it  has  necessitated  separate  names 
for  the  Arab  of  the  desert  and  of  the  towns.  The  former  is 
the  true  type  of  the  race  and  is  the  man  we  think  of  when 
we  speak  simply  of  the  Arab.  The  latter  is  the  Moor.  The 
Moors  are  those  who  have  taken  to  civilisation,  and  the 
effect  it  has  had  upon  them  is  excecdingl}'  instructive. 
The  young  Moors  of  Algiers  occupy  themselves  in  trade 
and  shopkeeping  and  spend  their  time  in  distilling  scent 
and  making  embroidery  and  smoking  endless  cigarettes  in 
the  dim  twilight  of  their  shops.  The  fire  of  the  desert  is 
extinct  in  them.  They  are  often  handsome  in  a  disagree¬ 
able,  effeminate  way,  with  pale  smooth  faces,  velvety  dark 
eyes,  and  soft,  rather  fawning  manners.  They  are  dressed 
very  gaily  in  silk  embroidered  jackets  and  waistcoats  and  big 
linen  trousers.  An  indescribable  air  of  unhealthiness  and 
decadence  attaches  to  them. 

Marked  is  the  contrast  between  these  and  those  Arabs  of 
the  interior  of  whom  a  few  are  scattered  in  the  crowd. 
From  under  the  hood  of  the  latter’s  burnous  looks  out  a  face 
darkened  and  polished  by  the  sun,  scored  with  countless 
wrinkles,  with  eyes  whose  piercing  and  restless  glance, 
darting  from  group  to  group,  bespeak,  under  his  restrained 
demeanour,  the  prompt  and  wary  character  of  the  man.  We 
remember  to  have  seen,  in  a  fashionable  photographer’s  shop 
in  London,  a  number  of  portraits  of  British  Generals  and 
officers,  veterans  many  of  them,  but  all  with  the  carefully 
prepared,  rice-powder  complexion  which  has  become  a 
photographic  tradition.  The  difference  between  those  egg¬ 
like  faces  in  the  gilt  frames,  with  all  their  life’s  work, 
chiselled  into  cheek  and  forehead,  smoothed  away,  and  a 
mask  of  pink  and  white  porcelain  substituted, — the  difference 
between  these  and  the  originals  as  you  remember  them, 
scorched  and  tanned  under  their  helmets  in  real  life,  is  the 
difference  between  the  Moor  and  the  Arab.  You  can  trace 
a  resemblance,  it  is  true,  but  all  that  gives  expressiveness 
and  vigour  to  the  Arab’s  face,  and  stands  for  the  racial 
significance  of  the  type,  is  gone  from  the  Moor’s.  And  in 
the  same  way,  too,  the  slack  and  languid  movements  and 
step  of  the  Moor,  compared  with  the  Arab’s  alertness  and 
the  evident  strength  of  his  lean  but  sinewy  limbs,  shows 
what  a  profound  physical  deterioration  has  taken  place. 

So  fares  it  with  the  race  when  it  forsakes  the  desert  life 
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for  cities.  On  no  other  does  such  a  change  work  so  fatally, 
for  there  is  no  other  whose  virtues  and  fine  qualities  belong 
so  inextricably  to  the  peculiar  conditions  it  was  bred  under. 
Other  natural  conditions  up  and  down  the  world  are  usually 
at  least  similar  in  this,  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  mixed 
and  varied  in  themselves,  and  accordingly  people  bred  in 
one  place  are  effective  in  most  others.  But  the  Arab  is,  so 
to  speak,  not  transferable.  He  has  started  forth  from  the 
desert  imbued  with  a  set  of  vices  and  virtues  all  his  own, 
which  make  him  as  much  an  anomaly  among  men  as  his 
country  is  an  anomaly  in  scenery.  The  children  of  hill  and 
wood  and  valley  and  plain,  of  the  mixed  sceneries  generally, 
who  are  after  all  much  of  a  muchness,  stare  in  astonish¬ 
ment  when  the  child  of  the  desert  comes  among  them  and 
mentally  ejaculate,  ‘  What  the  devil  have  we  here !  ’ 

So  if  the  world  and  the  Arab  have  ever  combined,  it 
has  been  on  condition  that  the  Arab  should  cease  to  be 
an  Arab  and  become  a  Moor.  The  qualities  the  race  has 
imbibed  from  the  desert  are  of  no  use  to  it  elsewhere, 
and  they  tend  inevitably  to  fall  off  and  deteriorate  when 
they  are  brought  into  the  world.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well 
that  this  is  so.  If  the  Arab  had  been  able  to  maintain 
himself  permanently  at  his  original  white-hot  state  of  energy 
the  consequences  for  other  people  must  have  been  serious. 
But  that  energy  always  abated  as  the  Arab  retired  from  its 
source.  The  fearful  desert  6lan  drooped  in  the  cold  and 
damp  of  the  north.  Indeed,  he  was  checked  in  his  career 
ultimately  not  so  much  by  hostile  armies  as  by  a  hostile 
climate.  His  conquests  were  regulated  by  the  thermometer. 
It  has  been  somewhere  suggested  by  Gibbon  that  had  it 
not  been  for  Charles  Martel  we  mi»»ht  all  be  living  under 
Arab  rule  and  reciting  the  Koran  to-day ;  but  we  should 
have  had  the  British  climate  to  fall  back  upon,  even  if 
Martel  had  failed  us. 

Nothing  more  strikingly  indicates  the  real  origin  and  source 
of  all  Arab  vigour  than  this  instant  flagging  of  the  race  as 
soon  as  it  had  left  the  desert  behind  it.  If  the  reader  will 
turn  to  Sir  Charles  Ly all’s  preface  to  his  translations  of  Arab 
poetry  he  will  gain  in  a  few  pages  an  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  change.  Poetry  was  the  one  national  art  of  the  Arabs. 
Those  arts  which  belong  to  a  settled  and  established  life 
were  almost  unknown  to  them.  It  was  to  their  songs  and 
ballads  they  turned  as  their  only  means  of  self-expression 
and  sole  hope  of  rescue  from  oblivion.  No  reputation, 
indeed,  was  safe  until  it  had  been  embalmed  in  verse  and 
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entrusted  to  the  memory  of  the  tribe.  As  must  always  be 
the  case  where  it  is  intended  for  use  and  not  for  ornament, 
the  poetry  of  this  period  was  vigorous,  direct,  sincere.  It 
depicts  for  us  a  life  almost  barren  of  interests,  yet  exalted 
in  sentiment.  It  idealises  a  character  fierce  and  narrow¬ 
minded,  yet  possessing  the  virile  virtues  of  pride  and 
intrepidity.  In  welding  together  the  race  for  the  only 
united  effort  it  has  ever  made,  its  poetry  was,  next  to  its 
religion,  the  main  instrument.  The  task  accomplished,  the 
poetry  declined.  But  its  decline  was  not  due  merely  to  the 
passing  of  a  creative  era,  it  declined  because  the  Arab 
people  had  entirely  turned  away  from  the  life  it  represented. 
After  but  a  short  experience  of  the  confinement  and  ease  of 
cities,  the  very  nature  of  the  race  underwent  a  change. 
And  that  change  extended  not  only  to  manners  and  customs, 
but  to  character  and  language.  Consequently  after  a  very 
few  generations  had  elapsed,  the  desert  poetry  had  come  to 
be  utterly  unintelligible  to  the  town-bred  descendants  of  the 
race.  It  was  composed  in  a  language  no  longer  spoken  or 
understood,  and  it  described  scenes  and  exploits,  and 
glorified  virtues  and  heroisms  which  had  lost  all  meaning. 
Poetry  of  his  own  the  town-bred  Arab  had,  a  poetry  which 
had  quite  lost  the  old  virile  directness  and  force,  and  had 
acquired  instead  a  certain  insipid  prettiness  and  senti¬ 
mentality,  and  a  decided  turn  for  flattering  important 
people.  This  is  the  poetry  of  Moors,  as  the  other  was  the 
poetry  of  Arabs. 

Even  in  Ax-ab  architecture,  though  it  did  not  exist  until 
he  left  the  desert,  we  should  be  able  to  trace  the  same 
change.  That  is  to  say,  we  should  find  that  his  earliest 
attempts  of  all  were  far  the  best ;  that  these  had  the  merits 
of  sincerity  and  honesty  of  purpose  which  give  them  a 
certain  beauty  of  their  own,  while  his  later  efforts  degenerated 
rapidly  into  that  kind  of  affectation  and  complexity  which 
is  the  sure  sign  of  enfeebled  character.  We  need  not, 
however,  dwell  on  the  various  evidences  of  this  curious  and 
swift  decadence.  It  will  be  admitted.  The  majority  of  Moors 
in  the  North  African  towns  are  the  descendants  of  those 
immigrants  who  flocked  hither  after  the  Christian  reconquest 
of  Spain.  The  difference,  so  recognisable  at  a  glance,  between 
them  and  the  desert  Arab  represents  the  effect  of  several 
centuries  of  more  or  less  civilised  life  upon  the  race.  The 
Arab  burst  into  Spain,  the  Moor  crept  out.  In  those 
centuries  he  had  succeeded  in  divesting  himself  of  the  virile 
qualities  of  his  primitive  state ;  but  he  had  not  succeeded 
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in  developing  the  qualities  which  belong  to  society.  The 
fierceness  and  pride  of  the  desert  are  not  quite  the  traits 
which  go  to  make  a  peaceable  and  orderly  citizen,  but 
they  are  the  only  fine  traits  the  desert  race  has  ever 
developed.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  should  be  so,  but  it  seems, 
nevertheless,  to  be  the  case,  that  if  you  subtract  from  the 
Arab  character  everything  that  stands  between  him  and 
citizenship,  you  subtract  from  it  everything  that  was  worth 
having. 

If,  however,  it  is  from  the  desert  that  the  strength  of  the 
Arab  is  derived,  it  is  to  the  desert  we  must  go  if  we  would 
understand  him  aright.  Since  all  that  is  positive  in 
himself  and  his  works  is  drawn  from  this  source,  it  must 
follow  that,  standing  at  this  source,  we  shall  stand  amid 
those  elemental  forces  which  are  the  traits  of  Arab  character. 
To  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  where  the  race  had  its  origin,  we 
cannot  introduce  the  reader  because  we  have  never  been 
there.  But  all  deserts  are  much  alike.  The  great  sand 
tracts  of  Arabia  and  Africa  form  but  a  single  mass,  and  the 
westward  conquests  of  the  Arabs  must  have  seemed  to  them 
like  a  progress  through  their  own  country.  These  were  the 
conquests  they  longest  retained,  and  which  they  still  in  some 
measure  retain.  All  the  characteristics  of  the  Arabian 
wastes  are  present  in  the  Sahara. 

The  first  impression  and  most  powerful  recollection  given 
or  bequeathed  by  the  desert  is  one  of  unqualified  light.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate,  and  it  is  difficult  to  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  strength  of  this  impression.  The 
whole  sky  contains  not  the  suspicion  of  a  cloud.  The  whole 
landscape  offers  no  suggestion  of  shade  or  coolness.  The 
earth  itself  on  all  sides  is  nothing  but  mineralised  yellow 
sunlight,  and  as  we  travel  on,  our  little  caravan  of  solitary 
figures  picked  out  and  raised  in  unnatural  relief  on  that  vast 
surface,  the  blaze  of  the  desert  so  envelopes  and  wraps  us 
round  that,  penetrated  and  suffused  by  it,  we  seem  to  become 
ourselves  mere  particles  of  the  surrounding  light. 

But  the  tremendous  light  and  tremendous  heat  of  the 
desert  have  nothing  in  them  oppressive  or  relaxing,  none  of 
that  effect  with  which  the  idea  of  great  heat  is  associated 
in  damp  climates.  The  air  that  plays  above  the  sand  is 
free  from  the  least  particle  of  moisture.  Pure,  sharp,  and 
sparkling,  even  while  it  scorches  it  stimulates  all  your 
faculties  to  unwonted  keenness.  Not  only  does  it  bring 
with  it  a  consciousness  of  bodily  health  so  marked  that  the 
mere  sense  of  movement  or  of  touch  gives  delight,  but  every 


physical  and  mental  capacity  you  possess,  your  powers  of 
seeing,  noticing,  discriminating,  of  hearing  and  attaching 
significance  to  what  you  hear,  are  all  quickened,  sharpened, 
and  enhanced.  It  seems  as  if  a  cloud  that  overhung  your 
senses  had  gone  and  left  them  free.  And  yet  there  exists 
in  this  scene  curiously  little  to  think  about.  It  suggests 
few  if  any  subjects  for  study  and  reflection  ;  it  is  almost 
wholly  lacking  in  human  and  intellectual  interests.  Perhaps 
indeed  it  is  because  it  supplies  so  little  solid  matter  for  the 
mind  to  work  upon  that  the  desert’s  effect  on  the  temperament 
and  nerves  is  so  keenly  felt.  It  is  so  sensitising  and  stimu¬ 
lating  just  because  it  is  etherealised  and  abstract. 

This  enhanced  consciousness  then,  this  feeling  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  vigilance,  alertness,  energy,  the  result  of  a  dazzling 
light  and  stainless  air  combined  with  a  lack  of  those  subjects 
which  usually  fill  and  engross  the  mind,  is  the  essential  desert 
influence.  It  is  this  which  constitutes,  for  all  who  have 
experienced  it,  the  mysterious  but  potent  attraction  of 
desert  life.  As  for  the  effect  of  this  influence  upon  the 
Arab  it  is  quite  unmistakable.  The  temperament  you  read 
in  the  keen  face  and  glancing  eyes  under  the  burnous  is 
exactly  the  temperament  you  feel  in  the  glare  and  breath  of 
the  desert.  In  each  case,  too,  an  outward  manner  of  im¬ 
movable  composure  masks  the  nervous  sensitiveness  beneath. 
The  stony  immobility  of  the  desert  is  curiously  reflected  in 
that  iron  self-control  which  is  the  favourite  Arab  affectation. 
In  both  the  repose  is  the  repose  of  a  taut  harp  string.  So 
alert  is  the  silence  of  the  desert  that  the  traveller  finds 
himself  involuntarily  listening.  The  hush  seems  a  prelude 
to  some  important  announcement,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
perhaps,  he  hesitates  to  break  it.  It  must  be  something 
worth  saying  that  would  claim  so  vast  an  attention.  So, 
with  a  curious  sense  of  having  the  same  thing  presented  to 
ns  in  a  different  form,  have  we  often  noticed,  on  midday 
halts,  or  in  the  evenings  in  the  caravanserai,  how  still  and 
silent,  hour  after  hour,  the  Arabs  sit.  Not  lethargic,  or 
sleepy,  or  inattentive ;  keenly  attentive  on  the  contrary ; 
but  with  only  their  dark  eyes  glancing  from  side  to  side, 
speaking  never.  It  is  the  stillness  of  the  desert  that  is  on 
them  :  a  stillness  no  more  like  the  stillness  of  an  English 
midsummer  day  than  the  stillness  of  a  panther  crouched  to 
spring  is  like  sleep.  Even  we,  while  we  are  under  the 
desert’s  direct  influence,  while  we  journey  through  these 
rigidly  attentive  landscapes  in  which  the  only  sound  heard 
is  the  subdued  crush  of  our  camel’s  feet,  experience  enough 
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of  the  feeling  to  understand  it.  Under  the  impassive 
demeanour,  common  to  Arab  and  desert  alike,  we  are  per¬ 
petually  conscious  of  that  alertness  and  nervous  excitability 
which  form  the  actual  temperament  of  both.  It  is  this 
nervous  excitability  of  which  one  sees  so  much  in  Arab 
doings.  It  is  this,  especially,  which  seems  to  have  presided 
over  their  conquests  and  campaigns,  investing  them  with 
their  dangerous  character  of  tremendous  violence,  sudden¬ 
ness,  and  unexpectedness.  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of 
these  outbursts  have  appeared,  none  to  this  day  appear, 
to  be  based  on  any  intelligible  causes,  or  dii-ected  to  any 
intelligible  end.  They  are  mere  explosions  of  pent-up 
nervous  energy,  as  vague,  dangerous,  and  short-lived  as  an 
explosion  of  dynamite  or  gas. 

And,  accompanying  this  nervous  excitability  which  was 
the  spirit  in  which  the  Arab  worked  and  the  impulse  which 
in  old  times  drove  him  forth  from  the  desert,  we  have  round 
us  here,  too,  the  sense  of  that  profound  limitation  which 
undid  all  his  work  and  led  him  back  eventually  to  the  desert 
again.  Much  as  there  is  here  to  feed  feeling,  there  is,  as  we 
just  now  said,  nothing  to  feed  thought.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive  a  region  more  nearly  destitute  of  any¬ 
thing  that  can  suggest  a  connected  train  of  reasoning.  No 
doubt  a  Professor  Schirmer  may  find  even  in  this  lifeless 
solitude  matter  for  study  and  research.  But  for  ordinary 
mortals  a  scene  must  live  if  it  is  to  command  a  reasoning 
attention.  In  most  countries  life  and  fertility  are  normal 
conditions.  On  all  sides  of  us  the  soil  brings  forth  its 
fruits  and  crops.  There  is  perpetual  change,  perpetual 
developement,  each  phase  in  which  is  the  result  of  what  has 
gone  before  and  the  cause  of  what  is  to  follow.  By  every 
possible  inducement,  by  the  food  we  eat,  the  wages  we 
earn,  by  our  interests  and  occupations,  and  even  our  amuse¬ 
ments  and  sports,  we  are  commanded  or  invited  to  study 
what  is  really  a  perpetual  sequence  of  cause  and  effect. 
And  so,  our  life  being  wholly  bound  up  and  identified  with 
this  system,  it  seems  quite  natural  that  a  similar  system 
should  be  reflected,  or  at  least  be  encouraged,  in  our  own 
minds,  and  that  a  progressive  and  coherent  mode  of  think¬ 
ing  should  become,  with  us,  an  intellectual  habit. 

This  influence  is  practically,  for  the  Arab,  non-existent. 
The  governing  factor  in  desert  life  is  the  desert,  and  the 
desert  is  dead.  That  rich  and  varied  scheme  of  develope¬ 
ment  to  which  dwellers  in  other  countries  adapt  themselves 
does  not  operate  amid  these  wastes.  Here,  day  by  day  and 
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year  by  year,  everything  remains  almost  exactly  as  it  is. 
Nothing,  or  almost  nothing  that  we  see,  invites  us  to  reason 
forward  or  to  reason  back,  but  the  mind  is  left  in  idle  and 
stationary  contemplation.  It  must  be  difficult  for  us,  who 
form  part  of  an  endless  sequence,  to  imagine  what  such  an 
existence  must  be  like  ;  but  if  we  dwell  on  the  kind  of  effect 
that  such  a  deprivation  might  tend  to  produce,  and  con¬ 
ceive  it  operating  on  a  race  for  countless  generations,  we 
shall  be  able  to  identify  its  consequences  easily  enough  in 
Arab  character.  The  fatal  defect  in  that  character  is  its 
lack  of  the  capacity  to  think  consecutively,  to  proceed 
slowly  but  surely,  to  test  every  phase  in  a  developement  in 
the  consciousness  that  each  phase  can  only  be  a  sure  basis 
for  what  is  to  follow  if  it  is  a  logical  deduction  from  what 
went  before.  This  capacity  the  Arabs  have  never  possessed, 
and  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of  it  that  the  whole  mass  of 
their  achievement  is  to-day  a  crumbling  ruin.  If  from  that 
ruin,  which  rose  so  superbly  and  collapsed  so  suddenly,  we 
turn  again  to  these  sandy  wastes,  the  similarity  between  the 
two  stares  at  us  with  almost  human  signiBcance.  We  have 
but  to  ask  ourselves  what  it  is  that  this  landscape  of  shift¬ 
ing  sand  lacks  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  deficiency 
in  Arab  character  and  the  Arab  civilisation.  It  lacks 
that  principle  of  cohesion  which  is  the  first  condition  of  all 
progressive  developement. 

The  strength,  then,  and  the  weakness  of  the  Arab  are 
alike  displayed  in  the  desert.  All  the  influences  that  stimu¬ 
lated  his  nerves  and  starved  his  intellect  are  around  us  here. 
In  all  his  positive  actions — his  frantic  conquests  and  equally 
frantic  art  and  science  and  civilisation  generally — is 
measured  the  stored-up  force  of  the  desert’s  nervous  energy. 
In  the  scarcely  less  rapid  decline  and  disintegration  of  all 
his  power  and  all  his  labour  is  measured  not  less  unmistak¬ 
ably  the  desert’s  fatal  incoherence. 

But  it  is  not  until  we  examine  with  closer  attention  the 
direction  of  the  desert’s  energy  and  the  principle  which  it  is 
attempting  to  work  out — for,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  im¬ 
mobility,  it  has  a  purpose  constantly  before  it — that  the 
similarity  between  it  and  its  children  is  fully  perceived. 
The  Sahara  is  not  only  a  vast  stony  and  sandy  tract,  it  is 
also  a  gigantic  agent  of  destruction.  The  means  employed 
in  this  destruction  are  the  sand  itself,  aided  by  heat,  cold, 
and  wind.  The  variation  of  temperature  by  day  and  night, 
often  amounting  to  eighty  or  a  hundred  degrees,  causes  an 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  rocks  so  sudden  as  often  to 
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split  them  asunder  as  if  a  quarryinan’s  hammer  had  done 
the  work.  ‘  Sometimes,’  says  M.  Schirmer,  ‘  a  rock  flies  all 
‘  to  bits  under  the  influence  of  this  sudden  contraction.’ 
And  the  same  authority  quotes  a  passage  from  Livingstone, 
who  used  frequently  to  hear,  after  particularly  blazing  days, 
the  black  basaltic  rocks  exploding,  and  the  ringing  of  their 
fragments  as  they  fell  to  the  ground.  In  many  places 
beneath  the  slopes  of  hills  are  to  be  seen  heaps  of  broken 
stone  which  have  been  split  in  this  manner,  and  rolled  down 
the  incline.  It  is,  in  the  same  way,  the  common  testimony 
of  the  natives,  that  in  the  desert  east  of  Damascus  the  black 
stones  of  that  region  burst  in  summer.  In  the  Sahara, 
many  of  the  plateaux  are  strewn  with  these  sharp  fragments 
which  cut  the  feet  of  camels  and  make  walking  difficult ; 
and  one  explorer — Rohlfs,  if  we  remember  rightly — relates 
that  he  was  forced  to  make  shoes  for  his  dogs  to  save  their 
feet  from  being  lacerated  by  the  splinters. 

This  rough  quarrying,  which  is  facilitated  by  the  dark, 
almost  black  colour  of  the  rocks,  due  to  the  chemical  action 
of  the  light  upon  their  surface,  which  increases  their  heating 
capacity,  is  the  first  stage  of  the  destructive  work.  Where 
this  process  stops  another  comes  into  action.  In  spite  of 
the  occasional  breaking  up  of  rocks  into  sharp  pieces,  the 
general  aspect  of  the  desert,  apart  from  the  pure  sand  dunes,  is 
a  surfiice  thickly  scattered  with  stones  and  pebbles,  worn  as 
smooth  and  rounded  as  if  they  had  lain  for  ages  in  the  bed 
of  a  river.  This  smoothness  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
sand  which  works  upon  the  detached  fragments,  rubbing 
and  wearing  them  away.  No  one  who  has  experienced  a 
strong  wind  in  the  desert  will  be  surprised  at  this  effect. 
The  sand  is  light  and  easily  raised,  and  during  a  gale  the 
quantity  of  it  carried  by  the  wind  turns  the  air  a  dark  red 
like  a  murky  current  of  water.  The  rushing  of  the  particles 
is  so  loud  as  to  drown  voices  not  raised  to  a  shout,  while 
the  force  with  which  it  is  driven  is  such,  that,  wherever 
it  can  reach  your  bent  and  averted  face,  it  causes  it  to 
tingle  and  smart  as  a  cutting  sleet  does. 

Moreover,  the  sand  works  not  only  on  detached  fragments 
but  on  the  permanent  rock.  The  flanks  of  the  clife  near 
El  Golea  are  worn  and  sculptured  in  some  places  to  a  mere 
lacework  of  stone.  Some  of  the  plateaux  of  calcareous  rock 
have  been  rubbed  till  they  are  like  sheets  of  ice,  and 
between  the  Nile  and  Faragrah  the  lined  and  polished 
surfaces  reminded  Rohlfs  of  rocks  that  had  been  scored  by 
glaciers.  The  varying  degrees  of  hardness  in  the  strata  of 
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the  hills  is  a  further  aid  to  their  destruction.  The  softer 
stone  yields,  of  course,  more  readily  to  the  friction  than  the 
harder.  Consequently  the  clifiFs  and  hills  in  many  places 
look  as  if  they  had  been  eaten  away  by  the  sea  into  caves 
and  chasms,  and  often  the  overhanging  strata  are  so  com¬ 
pletely  undermined  that  they  come  crashing  to  the  ground,  I 
where  their  fragments  are  instantly  set  upon  by  swarms  of 
busy  sand  grains  and  gradually  reduced  to  their  component 
atoms.  I 

Thus  the  very  hills  and  cliffs  themselves  yield  by  degrees 
to  the  sand’s  onset.  The  Sahara,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  a  naked  country.  It  wears  no  covering  of  vegetation  and 
earth  stitched  together  by  innumerable  roots  of  plants  and 
trees  to  protect  it  against  corrosion.  It  is  open  to  all  attack. 

The  consequences  of  this  lack  of  protection  are  curiously 
illustrated  by  the  decaying  pinnacles  of  Nefsaoua,  of  which 
there  remains  now  but  one  of  the  original  stature.  This  is 
protected  by  a  topknot  of  shrubs  nourished  by  a  spring  which 
flows  from  its  summit.  It  is  the  vegetation,  not  the  hardness 
of  the  rock,  that  has  preserved  it.  In  some  regions  the  sand 
has  already  completely  triumphed.  The  dunes,  or  regions  of 
pure  sand,  as  distinguished  from  the  rocky  plateaux  and  stony 
tracts,  are  calculated  to  occupy  about  a  ninth  of  the  extent  of  ' 
the  Sahara.  These  are  the  districts  where  the  desert  may  be 
said  to  have  attained  its  object,  where  all  fragments  of  rock 
and  stone,  representing  the  last  relics  of  structural  form, 
have  been  disintegrated  and  decomposed.  The  plateaux 
and  stony  ground  are  the  portions  still  in  a  transition 
state,  having  for  the  most  part  long  become  bare 
of  all  vegetation,  without  being  as  yet  Anally  dissolved. 

These  tracts  of  firmer  ground  stand  in  the  desert  like  con¬ 
tinents  rising  out  of  and  washed  by  the  gulfs  and  channels 
of  a  sandy  sea.  Slowly,  however,  the  dunes  are  gaining 
ground.  The  eastern  ones  are  making  progress  in  the 
direction  of  Ghadames.  In  several  places  in  the  region  of 
the  Igharghar,  near  El  Golea  and  between  Siouah  and 
Bahariah,  they  have  invaded  the  old  caravan  routes.  Year 
by  year  decomposition  makes  almost  imperceptible  yet 
steady  progress. 

In  all  this  the  object  of  the  desert  is  clear.  Its  one 
endeavour  is  the  destruction,  blotting  out,  and  utter 
decomposition  of  all  organic  and  structural  forms.  Each 
tiny  oasis  in  the  desert  has  to  fight  for  its  life.  Each 
stands  a  siege.  Water,  soil,  and  a  handful  of  vegetation 
offer  foothold  for  a  small  community.  Individual  property. 
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social  obligations,  recognised  responsibilities  and  laws, 
germinate  and  take  root,  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of 
plant  and  tree.  But  all  around  it,  constantly  repulsed,  yet 
ceaselessly  renewing  the  attack,  the  old  blind  monster  fumbles 
and  feels,  like  water  round  a  ship,  indomitable,  persistent, 
assiduous,  hankering  to  get  back  its  own.  M.  Schirmer 
has  likened  the  form  and  structure  of  the  desert  to  the 
framework  of  a  skeleton,  losing  shape  and  coherence  as  it 
dissolves  into  ashes.  Actively  to  insure  this  dissolution  is  the 
one  end  of  desert  activity.  For  this  purpose  the  sand  exists. 
Volatile,  restless,  persevering,  so  weak  that  it  is  blown  about 
by  every  breeze  and  takes  the  imprint  of  a  breath  of  air ;  so 
strong  that  the  cliffs  and  rocks  of  basalt  yield  to  its  attack ; 
it  offers  the  best  image  we  can  call  to  mind  of  the  principle  of 
dissolution  in  nature,  of  the  power  which  undoes  and  takes  to 
pieces,  which  has  declared  a  war  of  extermination  against  ail 
life  and  all  order,  against  man  and  beast,  and  tree  and  plant, 
and  even  against  the  senseless  shapes  of  rock  and  stone, 
which,  in  a  word,  is  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  decompo¬ 
sition  to  the  ultimate  atom. 

And  in  describing  the  sand  we  describe  the  Arab.  He  is 
a  social  solvent  as  the  sand  is  a  natural  one.  Fickle  and 
unstable,  a  creature  of  impulse  and  blown  about  by  every 
whim,  he  is  consistent  in  nothing  but  his  profound  aversion 
to  law  and  order,  to  fixed  duties  and  responsibilities,  and 
to  all  that  goes  to  build  up  a  coherent  society.  If,  instead  of 
magnifying  those  fantastic  attempts  at  creation  which  in 
Arab  history  have  had  little  real  foundation,  we  turn  to  the 
field  in  which  the  power  of  the  race  has  been  displayed, 
we  shall  find  that  destruction  and  the  taking  of  things  to 
pieces  has  always  been  the  Arab’s  vocation.  Those  so- 
called  conquests  of  his  which  mark  his  decisive  appearance 
upon  the  world’s  stage  were  less,  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  word,  conquests  than  the  taking  advantage  of  a  unique 
opportunity  for  destroying  and  pulling  down.  The  collapse 
of  the  Western  Empire,  the  weakness  and  paralysis  of  the 
Eastern,  afforded  the  Arab  a  fine  field  for  the  display  of  his 
peculiar  prowess.  He  took  to  the  lumber  and  debris  of  these 
crumbling  empires  as  fire  takes  to  rotten  wood.  But  if  in 
the  gap,  the  void,  that  separates  ancient  civilisation  from 
modern,  the  Arab  appears  to  advantage,  there  no  sooner 
entered  on  the  scene  nations  of  solid  character  and  creative 
genius  than  he  retired  before  them  and  yielded  to  their 
advance. 

Since  those  days  his  efforts  have  all  had  one  direction. 
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Along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  the  flaming  breath 
of  the  Sahara  is  felt  in  the  south  wind,  and  the  Arab 
sphere  of  action  has  been  about  co-extensive  with  it.  To 
all  these  coasts  the  sciroccos  of  old  brought  the  desert’s 
emissaries.  Town  and  village  and  hamlet  learnt  to 
recognise  in  them  the  natural  enemies  of  fixed  society. 
With  the  progress  of  time  each  step  in  advance  won  by  the 
principle  of  coherence  has  been  registered  in  a  correspond¬ 
ing  shrinkage  of  Arab  influence;  and  the  fall  of  Algiers 
and  approaching  collapse  of  Morocco  are  only  the  logical 
issues  of  what  with  the  Arab  has  been  from  the  first 
a  perfectly  consistent  line  of  conduct.  But  even  yet,  to  this 
day,  restricted  as  his  activity  is,  it  remains  the  same  in  kind. 
Whenever  we  hear  of  any  Arab  enterprise  we  can  always  be 
sure  of  one  thing  about  it,  and  that  is  that  it  will  be  a 
destructive  one.  It  may  take  the  form  of  a  raid  upon  a 
desert  oasis,  or  the  surprise  of  a  desert  caravan,  or  the 
capture  of  a  government  official,  or  the  breaking  up  by 
slave  gangs  of  a  Sudan  village,  but  it  is  quite  certain  to 
have  for  its  purpose  the  pulling  to  pieces  of  society  iu  some 
way  or  other. 

In  all  these  respects,  in  character,  temperament,  and 
activity,  the  likeness  between  the  desert  and  the  Arab  is 
so  pronounced  that  sometimes  during  a  mid-day  halt,  when 
the  desert  is  locked  in  that  grim  repose  we  have  spoken  of, 
we  have  turned  from  it  to  the  Arabs  crouched  near,  their 
attitudes  always  alert,  their  piercing  eyes  glancing  over  the 
view,  their  fingers  restlessly  dropping  and  passing  their 
rows  of  beads,  and  we  have  thought  that,  like  the  nymplis 
of  streams  or  fauns  of  woods,  they  were  the  genii  of  the 
place,  the  incarnated  spirit  of  the  desert.  Perhaps  it  is 
necessary  to  a  consciousness  of  this  to  stand  once  upon  this 
shifting  sand,  to  watch  the  Bedouin  tribes  that  come  and 
go,  and  fold  their  tents  and  flit  and  wander  across  its 
surface,  and  leave  behind  no  trace  of  their  presence.  Such 
indeed  has  been  the  Arabs’  progress  through  the  world. 

And  yet  we  can  conceive  an  Arab  reading  these  pages 
and  protesting  their  injustice  or  half  justice.  In  applying 
the  standard  of  civilisation  and  progress,  the  social  standard, 
we  are  applying  a  standard,  he  would  say,  which  he  him¬ 
self  does  not  recognise.  If  instead  of  comparing  Arab 
society  with  European,  we  were  to  compare  an  Arab  tribes¬ 
man  or  Sheyk  with  an  English  labourer  or  manufacturer, 
would  the  Arab,  with  the  fine  instincts  we  recognise  in 
him,  the  courage  and  courtesy  and  high  breeding  which  he 
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does  indeed  often  possess,  lose  by  the  contrast?  It  is  a 
point  worth  considering,  for  most  people  who  have  had 
much  to  do  with  Arabs  have  been  struck  by  the  apparent 
incongruity  between  what  they  do  collectively  and  what 
they  are  individually.  We  were  lately  turning  over  the 
pages  of  a  book  by  Mr.  Pruen,  who  was,  some  years  ago 
now,  attached  to  one  of  the  Mission  stations  of  Central 
Africa.  Engaged  though  he  was  in  a  perpetual  controversy 
with  the  Arab  slavers  who  swept  oft'  whole  villages  at  a  time, 
Mr.  Pruen  cannot  help  dwelling  every  now  and  then  on 
their  personal  gifts  of  courage  and  courtesy.  They  were 
the  terror  of  the  country.  No  fixed  and  settled  life  was 
possible  in  their  neighbourhood.  Their  visits  were  marked 
by  ruins,  and  their  paths  could  be  traced  by  skeletons.  We 
should  expect  one  who  had  seen  the  burning  villages,  and 
watched  the  terrible  march  to  the  coast,  to  be  unreservedly 
indignant  against  the  authors  of  such  mischief.  But  Mr. 
Pruen  knows  the  Arab  from  the  other  point  of  view  as  well. 
He  knows  him  as  an  acquaintance  and  a  friend,  and  has 
had  personal  dealings  with  him ;  and  the  consequence  is,  he 
is  never  able  to  proceed  far  with  his  denunciation  without 
some  particular  recollection  cropping  up  which  quite  alters 
the  tenour  of  his  discourse.  We  start  upon  a  tale  of  whole¬ 
sale  devastation  to  find  ourselves  in  the  next  paragraph 
presented  with  an  incident  in  which  the  high  breeding  and 
sense  of  honour  of  these  human  panthers  is  strikingly 
manifested.  A  pest  he  is,  and  a  scourge  and  a  blight  upon 
the  country ;  but  then  he  is  such  a  gentleman  ! 

Taking  this  personal  view,  what  strikes  one  most  about 
the  Arab  in  daily  converse  and  experience  is  that  he  never 
acts  from  principle  but  always  from  sentiment.  It  is 
doubtful,  for  instance,  if  he  would  admit  as  an  abstract  pro¬ 
position  that  it  was  wrong  to  steal.  It  depends.  It  may 
be  wrong  to  steal  from  you,  yet  not  wrong  to  steal  from 
another  man  ;  or  it  may  be  wrong  to  steal  from  you  now 
and  here,  yet  not  wrong  to  do  so  under  other  circumstances. 
Not  moral  laws  but  sentiment  and  feeling  are  what  govern 
Arab  conduct.  In  all  matters  of  sentiment  his  instinct  is 
sure.  If  you  can  appeal  to  him  on  any  ground  of  hospitality 
or  generosity ;  if  you  can  touch  his  emotions  in  any  way ;  if 
you  can  say  you  trust  him  because  his  father  knew  your 
father,  or  because  your  child  and  his  have  the  same  coloured 
eyes,  you  have  a  hold  on  him.  But  it  is  always  the  personal 
claim,  no  abstract  rule,  which  he  recognises.  Failing  such 
a  claim  you  are  a  fair  prey.  Once  establish  such  claim. 
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once  visit  him  as  a  friend,  break  bread  with  him,  claim  the 
hospitality  of  his  tent,  and  you  may  rely  implicitly  on  the 
personal  sentiment  you  have  touched. 

And,  as  the  reader  will  find  if  he  ever  goes  among  them, 
this  habit  of  theirs,  of  judging  by  sentiment,  invests  all 
intercourse  with  Arabs  with  a  marked  significance  and 
charm.  Seeing  how  entirely  your  future  relations  with 
each  other  hang  on  the  issue,  it  is  natural  that  the  Arab 
should  enter  on  the  acquaintanceship  with  all  possible 
dignity  and  deliberation  and  should  express  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance  and  bearing  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
occasion.  Under  such  conditions  the  question  of  mannet's 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  first  moment.  So  accustomed  is 
the  Arab  to  study  every  tone  and  lineament  and  feature  for 
the  faintest  indication  of  a  meaning,  and  so  accustomed  is 
he  to  convey  his  own  sentiments  by  the  same  subtle  means, 
that  manner  in  him  becomes  charged  with  expression.  He 
is  an  artist  in  manners.  It  is  the  one  thing  he  is  an  artist 
in.  The  gravity  of  his  bearing  throws  into  relief  each 
inflection  of  voice  or  look,  just  as  a  smooth  background  sets 
off'  the  artist’s  touch.  A  stranger  who  might  happen  to  be 
present  at  any  meeting  between  Arabs  would  be  struck  first 
by  this  gravity  and  composure,  and  if  he  were  a  dull 
observer  would  note  nothing  beyond  it.  If  he  were  acute,  * 
however,  he  would  almost  instantly  perceive  that  the  air 
was  electric  and  that  currents  of  meaning  were  darting  to 
and  fro  expressed  in  a  language  of  manners  which  owed 
their  significance  to  their  imperturbability.  The  best 
description  of  the  Arab  manner  we  have  come  across  is 
M.  Clamageran’s,  who  has  defined  it  as  ‘  I’art  de  rendre  des 
‘  sentiments  delicats  par  des  moyens  tres  simples,’  a 
sentence  which  it  would  be  hard  to  beat  perhaps  as  a 
definition  of  artistic  expressiveness  of  any  kind. 

People  who  judge  in  this  personal  direct  way  are  saved 
from  one  snare.  They  never  fall  into  the  mistake  of 
estimating  a  man  by  his  belongings  and  accessories.  It 
was  the  boast  of  Arab  national  poetry  in  its  great  days  that 
it  ‘  never  praised  a  man  except  for  what  was  in  him  ’  and 
although  that  level  certainly  was  not  maintained  by  the  later 
poets,  yet  the  habit  of  judging  directly  and  without  regard 
to  surroundings  has  always  been  an  instinct  of  the  race. 

All  those  evidences  of  worldly  prosperity,  success,  and 
wealth,  which  turn  the  heart  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  water, 
leave  the  Arab  quite  unmoved.  Not  that  he  does  not  value 
splendour,  especially  splendour  in  arms  and  horses ;  on  the 
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contrary,  be  values  it  highly,  and  we  shall  never  forget  the 
face  of  misery  of  our  guide  when  we  started  from  Biskra  in 
an  old  flannel  suit  and  a  pair  of  yellow  slippers ;  but  he 
values  it  only  as  a  setting.  The  kind  of  character  he 
admires,  masterful  and  intrepid,  will  naturally  possess  it. 
His  own  strong  hand  will  have  achieved  it.  Still  it  is  a 
consequence,  not  a  cause.  He  is  splendid  because  he  is 
a  fine  fellow.  He  is  not  a  fine  fellow  because  he  is  splendid. 
In  a  word,  the  Arab,  like  all  Moslem  races,  is  free  from  the 
least  taint  of  civilisation’s  vice,  snobbishness. 

We  are  endeavouring  to  do  justice  to  the  Arab’s  plea  for 
a  personal  estimate.  Nor  is  it  difficult.  Memory  brings 
us  back  man  after  man  possessed  of  all  that  charm  which 
Mr.  Pruen  felt  so  keenly  and  M.  Clamageran  so  happily 
defined.  It  brings  us  back  in  particular  the  recollection 
of  a  certain  sheyk  who  was  once  our  travelling  companion 
on  the  Upper  Nile — a  tall,  lean,  keen-faced  man,  with  eyes 
that  gleamed  the  keener  from  the  minute  wrinkles  they 
were  set  in,  and  a  complexion  almost  black,  with  a  glitter 
on  it  like  the  sun  polish  on  the  desert  stones,  who  walked 
among  the  fellaheen  on  the  crowded  deck  like  a  chief  among 
his  slaves.  With  him  we  shared  the  same  narrow  corner  of 
the  deck.  He  was  strict  in  his  religious  duties,  and  at  the 
appointed  hours  would  spread  his  prayer  mat  on  the  deck, 
and,  turning  in  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  direction  of 
Mecca,  would  kneel  and  rise  and  kneel  again,  bowing 
with  his  forehead  to  the  ground  in  the  imposing  attitudes 
of  Moslem  prayer.  Quick  at  detecting  the  least  sign  of 
consideration  or  respect,  if  we  stopped  talking  or  moved 
to  make  more  room,  he  would  treasure  up  the  courtesy, 
and,  when  his  prayers  were  over,  turn  and  acknowledge  it 
with  a  grave  gesture,  and  a  smile  that  seemed  no  mere 
conventional  forinula,  but  conveyed  a  deliberate  intention  of 
friendliness. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that,  in  a  sense,  a  man 
like  this  is  anybody’s  equal.  But  there  is  also  no  gain¬ 
saying  the  fact  that,  when  you  have  made  friends  with  an 
Arab,  however  fascinating  he  may  be,  you  are  soon  conscious 
of  a  void,  a  moral  gap  in  him.  And  what  the  nature  of  that 
void  is,  will  appear  if  we  turn  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
days  of  his  greatness  and  power.  For  if  there  is  one  thing 
more  remarkable  than  another  about  the  extraordinary  Arab 
character,  with  its  mingled  fierceness  and  cruelty,  generosity 
and  courtesy,  it  is  the  tenacity  with  which  it  has  maintained 
itself  unchanged  through  ages.  The  desert  Arab  of  to-day 
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is  the  desert  Arab  of  twelve  hundred  years  ago.  What  he 
was  in  those  days  we  know  from  the  salient  portrait  of  him 
in  Arab  ballad  poetry.  We  have  referred  already  to  Sir 
Charles  Lyall’s  translations  of  these  ballads.  There  is  no 
mistaking  for  a  moment  the  man  there  depicted.  One  after 
another  these  poems  are  as  like  as  peas  in  a  pod.  They  are 
all  perfectly  agreed  as  to  the  kind  of  man  they  admire  and 
what  those  qualities  are  which  form  an  ideal  character. 
And  the  man  they  paint  is  a  man  strongly  marked  with  the 
aggressive  and  virile  virtues ;  full  of  pride  and  valour, 
fiercely  militant,  keen  and  wary  in  mind,  lean,  hard  and 
tireless  in  body,  vengeful  to  a  high  degree,  yet  courteous  and 
generous ;  the  pride  of  his  own  tribe  and  the  terror  of  all 
others — in  all  respects,  in  short,  what  we  might  call  a 
‘  gentleman,’  one  who  is  himself  his  own  standard  and 
whose  demand  upon  conduct  is  that  it  shall  be  worthy  of 
himself.  Such  were  Kaled  and  Omar  and  Okba  in  days  of 
old ;  such  was  El  Mokrani  to-day,  or  El  Negoumi,  who 
vowed  that  he  would  hurl  back  the  British  advance  and 
carry  the  Koran  through  all  Europe,  and  whose  grave  is  on 
the  Nile  banks  near  VVady  Haifa ;  such,  too,  was  our  friend 
on  the  steamboat. 

Not  an  ignoble  ideal  certainly,  and  yet  with  what  terrible 
limitations !  In  describing  what  the  Arab  is,  we  have  already 
described  what  he  is  not.  The  active  and  virile  virtues 
he  undoubtedly  possesses  and  always  has  possessed ; 
but  the  reader  may  search  through  every  one  of  these 
poems,  and  of  such  qualities  as  humility,  self-sacrifice,  long- 
suffering,  forgiveness  of  injuries  and  the  like,  he  will  find  not 
a  trace.  More  than  this,  he  will  find  these  virtues  treated 
as  despicable  weaknesses.  To  forgive  an  injury,  to  count 
himself  as  nothing,  to  go  down  lower  when  he  can  go  up 
higher,  all  this  sums  up  for  the  Arab  the  idea  of  abject 
worthlessness.  These  qualities  are  the  qualities  which  make 
society  possible,  failing  which  society  would  go  to  pieces 
for  want  of  a  common  feeling  between  its  members.  And 
— alas,  for  the  Arab’s  claim  to  a  personal  as  apart  from  a 
collective  estimate — not  only  are  these  qualities  the  cement 
of  society,  they  are  also  the  qualities  that  give  richness  and 
depth  to  character  itself.  All  races  have  their  ballad- 
poetry  stage.  But  with  most  races  this  passes.  The  poetry 
of  thought  succeeds  to  the  poetry  of  action.  The  Shake- 
speares  and  Wordsworths  come  in  their  season.  But  the 
Arab  has  remained  always  in  the  stage  of  ballad  poetry. 
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The  ideals  of  that  stage  are  the  only  ideals  that  have  ever 
had  any  meaning  for  him. 

And  if  we  ask  how  it  is  that  this  limitation  has  clung 
to  the  Arab  so  tenaciously  the  answer  is  written  for  us 
across  a  million  square  miles  of  sterile  sand  and  crumbling 
rocks.  He  who  lives  in  the  desert  lives  in  an  enemy’s 
country.  He  makes  his  way  here  by  force.  He  must 
foresee  his  needs,  forget  nothing,  and  press  on  to  his  desti¬ 
nation.  He  must  fight  with  Nature  for  every  well  and  palm- 
tree  he  possesses.  His  whole  life  is  a  training  in  wariness, 
vigilance,  courage,  endurance.  Such  are  the  qualities  which 
are  called  forth  by  this  scenery,  and  which  are,  indeed,  in¬ 
dispensable  to  existence  in  it.  But  beyond  this  nothing. 
The  stable  conditions  which  develope  social  life  are  totally 
lacking.  That  life  is  here  unknown.  The  influence  it  exerts 
is  an  unknown  influence.  To  such  surroundings  the  Arab 
has  been  inured  for  immeasurable  lapses  of  time.  What 
wonder  that  the  limitation  in  nature,  here  so  marked, 
should  have  become  in  him  a  fixed  limitation  in  character  ? 
What  wonder  that  the  only  virtues  applicable  to  such  an 
environment  should  have  come  to  seem  to  him  the  only 
virtues  worth  having? 

It  is  this  temperament,  combined  as  it  is  of  fierceness  and 
energy,  but  stopping  short  of  all  those  qualities  which  give 
birth  to  social  stability,  which  seems  to  us  to  explain  so 
much  of  the  Arab’s  history.  It  explains  both  his  successes 
and  failures.  It  explains  the  fury  of  his  attack  and  his 
success  in  destroying  and  consuming  all  that  is  rotten,  effete, 
and  worn  out  in  the  world.  It  explains  the  lack  of  definite 
purpose  in  all  his  undertakings,  which  we  began  by  laying 
stress  on,  and  his  failure  to  build  up  anything  durable  and 
solid  of  his  own.  It  explains  why  in  Europe’s  dark  hour  he 
was  so  prominent  and  terrible  a  figure,  and  why  to-day  he 
is  back  in  the  desert  once  more. 
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Art.  Vir SAINTE-BEUVE  AND  THE  ROMANTICS. 

(Victor  Hugo,  Lamennais,  (teorge  Sand,  Balzac.) 
18-27-1837. 

1.  Sainte-Jiimve.  Pai’  Leon  Seche.  2  vols.  T.  1,  Son 

Eeprif.  T.  2,  See  Moenre.  Paris  :  Mercure  (le  France, 
1904. 

2.  Le  Livre  d'Amour  de  Sainfe-Iienve.  Par  G.  Michaut. 

Paris :  Fontemoing,  1905. 

4.  Lettres  de  Sainte-Benve  d  Victor  Hugo  et  d  Madame  Victor 
Hugo.  Editees  par  Gustave  Simon.  Paris  :  Revue  de 
Paris,  15  Dec.  1904;  1,  15  Jan.,  15  Fevrier,  1905. 

4.  Sainte-Beure.  Par  Albert  Sorel.  Paris  :  Revue  Bleue, 

17  et  31  Dec.  1904;  7  et  14  Jan.  1905. 

5.  Lee  Caueeries  du  Lundi.  Par  Sainte-Beuve.  15  vols. 

Paris :  Gamier  Fr^res. 

G.  Nouveaux  Lundis.  13  vols.  Portraits  Contemporains. 
5  vols.  Poesies  Completes.  2  vols.  Par  Sainte- 
Beuve.  Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 

7.  Les  Cahiers  de  Sainte-Beuve.  Paris ;  Lemerre. 

8.  Volupte.  Par  Sainte-Beuve.  Paris :  Fasquelle. 

‘  Posez  la  main  sur  la  terre  et  ditea-moi  pourquoi  elle  a  tressailli. 
Quelque  chose  que  nous  ne  savons  pas  se  remue  dans  le  monde  :  il 
y  a  la  un  travail  de  Dieu.’ — Lamennais  :  ‘  Paroles  d’un  Croyant’ 

‘  J’ai  pu  m’approcher  du  lard,  mais  je  ne  me  suis  pas  pris  a  la 
ratiere.’ — Sainte-Beuve. 

^Phe  influence  of  Sainte-Beuve,  which  is  mild,  insidious, 
furtive  and  pervading,  determined  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  France.  He  was  the  master — or 
rather  the  tentative  suggestive  teacher — of  Taine  and  of 
Renan.  He  whispered  to  the  first  that  a  man  is  the  product 
of  the  race,  climate,  and  civilisation  into  which  he  is  born : 
that  his  very  feelings  and  intelligence  depend  more  or  less  on 
the  height  of  the  thermometer  and  the  price  of  food-stuff’s. 
He  insinuated  to  Renan  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mind  of 
Man  which  the  mind  of  Man  has  not  evoked  and  developed ; 
that  a  religion  is  a  growth  like  a  plant,  a  natural  phenomenon 
like  a  storm  or  a  volcanic  eruption.  He  was  the  leader  of 
positive  criticism ;  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  contingent, 
and  held  that  every  effect  has  its  cause  within  the  bounds 
of  nature.  He  was  a  man  of  science  in  his  sphere,  a  pupil 
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of  Lamarck’s,  and — as  he  loved  to  say — a  ‘  uaturaliste  des 
‘  esprits.’  But  for  ten  years  of  his  youth  he  had  wandered 
into  Armida’s  garden — he  had  worshipped  Romance,  the 
lyric  cry,  passion,  the  sudden  conversions  worked  by  a 
gi-ace  divine — he  had  been  in  love,  he  had  been  religious, 
he  had  been  a  poet.  He,  too,  had  laid  his  hand  on  the 
breast  of  earth,  and  had  felt  her  quiver  ;  he,  too,  had  said  : 

‘  There  is  something  which  we  know  not  that  stirs  and 
travails  in  the  world.’  He  had  been  a  Romantic. 

Those  were  the  ten  most  passionate  years  of  his  life,  and 
the  notes  and  souvenirs,  of  which  he  was  so  prodigal  in  his 
old  age,  constantly'  revert  to  them.  The  man  and  the  critic 
in  him  (as  he  used  to  say)  survived  the  poet  in  him,  who 
had  died  young.  Those  among  us  who,  like  M.  Troubat, 
can  remember  Sainte-Beuve  on  the  eve  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  (which,  happily,  he  did  not  live  to  witness) 
still  recall  his  constant  allusions  to  that  far- distant  past. 
His  old  age  was  singularly  calm  and  prosperous  ;  at  sixty- 
five  his  genius  was  still  as  prompt,  as  ironical,  as  delicate,  as 
solid,  as  various,  as  in  his  happiest  days ;  every  Tuesday 
the  ‘  Temps  ’  produced  one  of  his  admirable  ‘  Lundis.’  He 
was  a  Senator,  he  was  an  Academician ;  as  he  walked  from 
his  quiet  little  villa  in  the  Rue  Mont-Parnasse  across  the 
Luxembourg  gardens  to  the  Senate,  a  murmur  of  sympathy 
would  salute  the  neat,  alert,  replete  little  old  gentleman 
who  was  the  idol  and  the  hero  of  the  Latin  Quarter.  Yet 
there  is  nothing  heroic  about  ‘  I’Oncle  Beuve.’  His  domed 
bald  head,  contemplative  brow,  kind  humorous  glance, 
inquisitive  nose,  and  mischievous  sensual  chin,  belong  to 
an  amused  and  indulgent  spectator  of  the  world  and  its 
ways.  He  says  his  say,  and  it  is  the  say  of  a  Liberal  and 
a  Free-thinker ;  but  he  will  push  no  extremes  against  the 
powers  that  be,  who  were  his  patrons  yesterday  and  may 
be  his  stand-by  again  to-morrow. 

He  lived  the  life  of  a  scholar,  if  not  always  the  life  of 
a  sage,  and  by  no  means  the  life  of  a  saint,  in  the  house 
which  his  mother  had  built  in  a  green  little  garden,  just 
off  that  quiet  Rue  Notre-Dame-des-Champs  which  had 
witnessed  the  best  years  of  his  youth.  There,  in  his 
tranquil  library,  surrounded  by  his  Greek  reader,  his  doctor, 
his  secretary,  and  the  respectable  lady  who  kept  his  house, 
he  received  enthusiastic  deputations  of  students,  the  Princess 
Mathilde,  fellow  scholars,  or  little  Bohemian  grisettes. 
Nothing  human  was  a  stranger  to  him.  But  often,  when 
he  sat  alone,  his  fancy  would  wander  away  to  that  wonderful 
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episode  of  long  ago ;  to  the  friends  he  sees  no  more — some 
of  them  dead  (like  Lamennais  and  Lacordaire),  some  of 
them  bitterly  estranged  (like  Pierre  Leroux),  some  of  them 
merely  absent  (and  he  smiles  as  he  thinks  of  kindly  George 
Sand,  a  comfortable  old  country-woman  in  Berry)  ;  and 
more  especially  his  memories  cling  to  one  of  them,  the 
dearest,  who  is  at  once  absent,  estranged,  and  dead  to  him, 
while  his  fancy  evokes  the  rock  mid-Channel,  with  the 
pompous  exile  in  his  frayed  old  cloak,  mouthing  immortal 
verse  to  the  storms  that  break  on  a  foreign  strand  ;  and 
his  heart  goes  out  to  the  man  whom  for  more  than  forty 
years  he  has  admired,  adored,  followed,  forsaken,  betrayed, 
reviled,  belittled,  injured,  forgiven,  but  never  forgotten — 
Victor  Hugo. 

Of  late,  that  name  comes  tripping  to  his  pen.  His  work 
is  full  of  allusions  to  the  hero  of  his  youth,  whose  full 
grandeur  he  only  now  begins  to  perceive. 

He  remembers  a  line  of  his  favourite  La  Bruyere,  in 
which  that  artist  in  human  nature  describes  the  passage  of 
Genius  in  our  midst — sublime,  solitary,  too  huge  to  be  con¬ 
tained  in  our  traditional  formulas,  shocking  those  just  and 
moderate  minds  who  judge  everything  by  the  standard  of 
yesterday,  trampling  on  their  rules,  irritating  them  and 
arousing  their  resentment. 

‘  Perhaps,’  he  says  to  himself,  ‘  perhaps  I  never  uiider- 
‘  stood  him.  He  was  at  once  too  immense  and  too  small.’ 

‘  Je  suis  denieur^  tiinide  a  son  dgard,  ct  insuffiwint  coninie  critique. 

.  .  .  Toujours,  en  le  louant  ou  le  critiquaiit,  je  I’ai  desire  un  pen  autre 
qu’il  ne  I’etait  .  .  .  toujours,  j’ai  oppose  a  la  realite  puisj-ante,  en  face 
de  laquelle  je  me  trouvais,  un  ideal  adouci  ou  embelli  que  j’en 
detachais  ii  mon  choix  .  .  .  Je  n’ai  jamais  reussi  ni  coiisenti  a 
I’accepter  et  a  I’embrasser  dans  toute  la  vigueur  et  la  portee  de  son 
developpement.’ — (Sainte-Beuve,  ‘  Portraits  Contemporains,’ i.  p.  463.) 

And  now  they  will  never  meet  again.  A  gulf,  not  only 
of  winds  and  waters,  but  of  feelings,  of  rancour,  of  political 
passion,  separates  the  exile  in  Guernsey  from  the  prosperous 
little  Academician  in  the  Emperor’s  Senate  of  1809. 

I. 

‘  In  describing  a  great  man,  iusist  on  the  dominant  influence  of  his 
youth :  that  is  to  say,  on  the  first  group  of  young  contemporaries  and 
associates  where  his  talent  takes  on  its  definite  form.  These  young 
men  of  an  age  will  go  together  down  the  path  of  life— or  the  greater 
sti’etch  of  it — companions,  competitors,  friends,  witnesses,  adversaries 
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and  rivals.  Each  will  select  some  special  figure  for  his  opposite  and 
standard.  There  are  such  juvenile  “piques  ”  and  challenges  between 
equals — or  minds  almost  equal — which  continue  throughout  a  career. 
Yet,  though  we  may  resent  the  undue  importance  of  a  contemporary, 
and  have  no  liking  for  the  role  of  second  fiddle,  let  us  never  wish  away 
a  man  of  our  own  generation,  rival  though  he  be — nay,  though  he  were 
an  enemy  !  Should  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  after  all  it  is  he  who 
will  stand  our  friend  in  need,  and,  if  we  be  worth  the  pains,  it  is  he 
wlio  will  plead  our  cause  with  the  generations  that  tread  us  down 
(insolent  young  championsof  To-morrow),  reminding  them  of  the  bygone 
feats  of  an  old  wrestler  whose  triumphs  they  must  still  respect.  His 
own  vanity  is  enlisted  in  our  cause,  for  we  have  stood  up  to  him  many 
a  time  in  the  good  old  days  when  we  measured  our  strength  together.’ — 
(Sainte-Beuve,  ‘  Nouvcaux  Lundis,’  t.  iii.,  Chateaubriand.) 

It  was  in  the  January  of  1827  that  Charles  Augustin 
Sainte-Beuve  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Hugos.  He 
was  twenty-three  years  old,  and  up  to  that  time  his  life  had 
been  singularly  dull  and  dead-alive.  ‘  I  began  life  where  my 
‘  father  left  it  off,’  he  says  in  one  of  his  notes,  ‘  with  much 
‘  such  a  brain  as  he  had  then,  stored  with  literary  ideas  and 
‘  reminiscences.’  He  began  life  therefore  at  fifty ;  which  was 
his  father’s  age  when  he  died  leaving  a  bride  of  forty,  for  his 
death  followed  his  marriage  :  Sainte-Beuve  was  a  posthumous 
child.  He  was  born  at  Boulogne- sur-Mer,  and  spent  his 
childhood  there  between  a  prim,  authoritative,  half-English 
mother,  and  an  aged  aunt,  his  father’s  elder  sister.  Thence 
he  had  come  to  Paris,  to  school.  In  1827  he  was  walking 
the  hospital  as  a  student  in  surgery,  and  in  his  leisure 
hours  reviewing  books  for  the  ‘  Globe,’  the  most  serious 
and  indeed  doctrinaire  of  French  newspapers. 

And,  for  the  ‘  Globe,’  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  review  the 
‘  Orientales  ’  of  Victor  Hugo.  Hugo  had  been  delighted 
with  the  review — he  was  always  delighted  with  praise — and 
had  called  to  thank  the  editor,  who  referred  him  to  Sainte- 
Beuve.  The  critic  lived  at  that  time  with  his  mother ;  his 
address  was  97  Rue  de  Vaugirard  ;  at  number  90,  Hugo  and 
his  wife  occupied  a  small  flat  on  the  second  floor.  The 
young  men  met ;  ‘  J’etais  conquis  des  ce  jour,’  says  Sainte- 
Beuve,  ‘  a  la  branche  de  I’ecole  romantique  dont  il  etait  le 
‘  chef.’ 

The  young  literary  surgeon  who  called  on  Victor  Hugo 
was  a  red-haired,  ugly  youth,  delicate  of  aspect  and 
awkward,  with  the  timidity  peculiar  to  young  men  whose 
education  has  been  austere,  if  not  severe,  and  who  have 
always  lived  in  the  society  of  their  elders.  Hitherto  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  friends  had  been,  first  and  foremost,  a  young 
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seminarist  at  Boulogne,  and  then  his  two  old  schoolmasters, 
Dubois,  the  editor  of  the  ‘  Globe,*  and  Daunou,  the  historian. 
When  he  forgot  to  be  shy  the  youth  was  charming,  often 
brilliant,  extraordinarily  quick  at  the  up-take,  and,  despite 
his  cynical  opinions  (for  so  they  seemed  to  the  young  Hugos), 
full  of  a  tremulous,  tender  sensitiveness.  But  after  all  he 
has  left  us  his  portrait : 

‘  Jeune  sage 

Austere  et  rougissant,  cocur  lualade  et  sauvage  .  .  . 

Sensible  a  toute  femme  et  ne  revant  pour  miennt; 

Que  (pielque  belle  vierge  obscure  et  plebeienne 
Et  pauvre  comme  moi ;  le  revant  par  fierte, 

Par  chimerique  voeu  Je  sainte  ^galitd, 

Parce  qu’ainsi  I’avaient  pratique  dans  luur  vie 
Ces  chastes  Girondins  qu’  a  vingt  ans  on  envie. 

Tel  j’dtais,  pur,  ardent,  idolatre  .avant  tout 
De  ces  apres  vertus  voisines  du  d4gout  .  .  . 

Trop  a  I’etroit  moi-meme  et  sans  possible  essor, 

Avide  etudiant,  poete  a  naitre  encor, 

Et  n’ayant  jusque-la  fait  d’ode  ou  d”61cgie 
Qu’en  article  au  journal  aprfes  ma  chirurgie. 

Ce  journal,  toutefois,  ce  “  Globe  ”  s«5rieux 
Oil,  mes  jours  de  loisirs,  j’ecrivais  de  mon  mieux, 

C’etait  Tissue  ouverte  a  mon  time  importune.’ 

(Sainte-Beuve,  ‘  Livre  d’ Amour,’  viii.) 

Imagine  this  young  sawbones — tired  of  the  timid  pious 
social  France  of  Charles  X.,  disgusted  by  the  rowdy 
materialism  of  his  fellow-students  in  the  dissecting-room, 
and  vaguely  bored  also  by  the  excellent  philosophers  of  the 
‘  Globe  ’ — when,  suddenly,  a  gate  opens  and  he  finds  himself 
in  Armida’s  garden. 

Sainte-Beuve  was  a  pupil  of  Lamarck’s  (it  was  indeed  from 
the  teaching  of  Lamarck  that  he  gathered  that  idea  of  the 
gradual  transformation  of  organisms  by  their  environment 
which  Lamarck  was  never  able  to  prove,  and  which  Sainte- 
Beuve  spent  his  life  in  developing  and  handed  on  to  Taine) — 
he  was  a  young  disciple  of  Lucretius  and  Butfon,  austerely 
incredulous  of  any  divine  intervention  in  the  order  of  this 
world,  when  he  entered  the  bare  little  ‘  salle  *  over  the 
carpenter’s  shop  where  Victor  Hugo  and  his  wife  sit  at 
supper.  .  .  .  The  table  is  spread,  the  gods  are  feasting ;  a 
magic  air  stirs,  on  this  January  evening,  the  secret  sap  of 
the  trees  and  plants  in  the  little  garden  outside.  The  world 
has  changed.  Hitherto,  he  has  lived  with  old  people  and 
cold  people ;  he  has  learned  to  look  on  life  as  an  ordered 
sequence  of  phenomena  in  which  the  past  inevitably 
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commands  and  shapes  the  future.  For  himself,  being  ugly 
and  poor,  he  expected  little,  but  hoped  to  do  his  duty  and 
earn  his  daily  bread.  A  sense  of  the  law  and  the  limits  of 
developement  bad  lain  on  him  like  a  weight.  He  might 
have  said  with  Prometheus  : 

rrjv  •ttiirpoifjiivqv 

uTaai'  (f>(p(iy  <I>S  paara,  yiyvto(rKovO’  on 

TO  TJ/s  ’Av<iyKr)<!  tcrr’  ub-^piTOv  trOtVos. 

It  is  a  conception  of  things  which  has  no  doubt  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  it,  a  noble  simplicity  in  its  nudity  and  sad¬ 
ness.  But  there  is  no  place  in  it  for  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth.  Youth  would  he  up  and  doing,  setting  the  world  to 
rights.  And  what  is  the  use  of  it  in  a  universe  which 
renews  itself  automatically,  without  any  revivals  or  trans¬ 
formation-scenes,  hy  the  sheer  force  of  its  continuity  and 
the  fortuitous  concourse  of  its  atoms  ? 

It  takes,  we  imagine  for  our  part,  both  these  theories  to 
explain  the  world.  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  any  philosophy.  It  is  true 
that  Law  presides  over  the  workings  of  the  Cosmos,  that 
even  the  smallest  cells  alive  reveal  the  nicest  order  in 
their  arrangement,  and  that  like  produces  like  through  all 
the  developements  of  being.  But  it  is  also  true  that  this 
iron  progress  of  Rule  is  occasionally  interrupted  by  spasmodic 
bursts  of  something  like  Passion  or  Genius  in  the  Cosmos, 
which  transforms  species,  provokes  unimaginable  changes, 
invents  something  fresh  and  spontaneous  and  changes  the 
face  of  things.  A  star  dances  in  Heaven  then  ;  and  a  great 
poet  is  born,  or  a  new  ideal  invades  humanity,  or  some 
insignificant  germ  awakes  to  virulence  and  we  suffer  from 
a  new  disease  :  have  not  the  last  fifteen  j’ears  witnessed  the 
genesis  of  influenza?  The  botanist  Hugo  de  Vries  has 
supposed  that  after  long  and  regular  periods  most  living 
organisms  pass  through  some  such  a  brusque,  brief  spell  of 
mutation,  and  then  and  there  develope  new  qualities,  of 
which  no  doubt  the  principle  lay  secret  in  them  or  in  their 
ancestors,  but  which  nothing  up  till  then  has  revealed. 
Towards  1830,  when  Sainte-Beuve  met  the  Hugos,  French 
society  and  literatui-e  were  about  to  undergo  such  a  mysterious 
mutation — suffering 

‘  a  sea-change 

‘  Into  something  rich  and  strange,’ 
which  was  Romanticism. 

VOL.  CCI.  NO.  CCCCXII.  E  K 
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II. 

Victor  Hugo  was  the  centre  of  a  group  of  young  poets, 
varied  by  a  sculptor,  David  d’Angers,  and  by  a  painter  or 
two,  such  as  Boulanger  or  Antony  Deschamps.  The  other 
Deschamps,  with  Theophile  Gautier  (a  handsome  lad  fresh 
from  school),  and  our  surgeon  of  the  Press,  Sainte-Beuve, 
formed  a  public — faithful  satellites  revolving  round  a  planet 
of  the  first  rank,  Victor  Hugo,  and  visited  sometimes  by 
two  glorious  foreign  bodies,  Lamartine  and  Vigny,  who  not 
unfrequently  traversed  the  tranquil  orbit  of  the  ‘  Cenacle.’ 
These  young  men  were  enthusiastic  priests  of  the  Marvellous 
— of  what  Mr.  Watts  has  called  the  Renascence  of  Wonder. 
They  looked  on  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and  yet,  by 
some  charming  caprice,  their  special  fancy  was  for  the 
Middle  Ages.  On  the  fine  spring  evenings  of  1827  they 
would  meet  at  Hugo’s  house,  and,  after  the  five  o’clock 
dinner  of  those  distant  days,  they  would  sally  forth  in  a 
band  to  see  the  sun  set  over  the  Seine  from  the  top  of  the 
towers  of  Notre-Dame.  As  the  spring  drew  on  and  the  dajs 
grew  longer  they  would  troop  out  to  the  plain  of  Montrouge 
and  meet  a  band  of  young  painters,  headed  by  Charlet  or 
Deveria,  at  some  point  beyond  the  fortifications ;  there  they 
would  sit  in  a  circle  on  the  sunny  grass  ‘  and  tell  sad  stories 
‘  of  the  death  of  kings.’  Sometimes  they  dined  at  Vanves  in 
a  little  ‘  guinguette  ’  beyond  the  walls,  under  a  trellis,  on 
a  rough  deal  table,  and  discussed  the  verse  of  Ronsard  and 
the  sculptures  of  Chartres  over  a  bottle  of  Mother  Saguet’s 
‘  vin  bleu.’  Madame  Victor  Hugo  was  the  life,  or,  since  she 
was  rather  a  nonchalant  young  beauty,  let  us  say  the  charm 
and  the  grace  of  these  reunions.  Not  only  the  mother  but 
the  baby  (the  last  baby,  for  the  stock  was  constantly 
replenished)  was  usually  a  member  of  the  party.  The  young 
men  would  tramp  along  the  dusty  country  road,  talking, 
discussing,  laughing  to  their  hearts’  content,  while  Victor 
Hugo  unrolled  his  vast  discourse  and  talked  them  all  down 
in  golden  periods.  His  lovely  young  wife  hangs  on  his  arm, 
often  absent-minded,  sometimes  listening  from  every  depth 
of  her  great  dark  eyes  :  she  was  nearly  always  silent.  And 
just  in  front  stalks  the  nursemaid,  holding  the  stiff-swaddled 
babe  upright  against  her  shoulder,  so  that  its  smiling  face  is 
turned  towards  the  happy  parents. 

Among  all  these  youths  of  twenty  or  thereabouts,  Hugo 
strode  like  a  prince  in  his  court.  He  was  little  their  senior, 
a  man  of  twenty-five ;  but  something  pure  and  grave  and 
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lofty  in  mien  and  manner  made  him  appear  older  and  taller 
than  he  was.  In  this  innocent  Bohemia  he  was  the  only 
stickler  for  dignity  :  the  young  poets  of  the  Restoration,  out 
of  a  sort  of  ‘  mi^vrerie  ’  and  intimate  brotherhood,  were  given 
to  calling  their  fellow-singers’  spouses  by  their  Christian 
names ;  one  of  them  had  once  addressed  Hugo’s  young  wife 
as  ‘  A.dele  ’ :  ‘  Madame  Victor  Hugo  ’  corrected  the  stately 
husband,  and  no  one  transgressed  again.  He  was  strikingly 
handsome — a  king  of  men,  as  Sainte-Beuve  loved  to  call  him — 
(in  Greek) — but  handsome  in  an  inspired,  thoughtful,  slender 
Byronic  style  which  Boulanger’s  frontispiece  to  the  ‘  Odes 
‘  et  Ballades  ’  commemorates — not  the  magnificent  burly 
Homer  that  the  middle-aged  among  us  can  remember.  No 
greater  contrast  can  be  imagined  to  the  little  critic  with  his 
mop  of  foxy  hair,  his  mobile  irregular  features,  and  timid 
ingratiating  neophyte’s  manner — so  proud  to  be,  as  he 
says  more  than  once — ‘  le  heraut  d’armes,  le  serviteur,  le 
‘  secretaire  des  grands  hommes.’  Victor  Hugo  accepted  all 
this  devotion  in  his  lordly  way  and  condescended  to  en¬ 
lighten  his  proficient  disciple  not  only  in  literature  but  in 
politics  and  religion. 

Sainte-Beuve  was  fascinated,  amused,  and  a  little  mis¬ 
trustful.  The  Viscount  Victor  Hugo,  the  Count  Alfred  de 
Vigny,  and  Alphonse  de  Lamartine  were  noblemen.  Catholics 
and  Royalists,  with  all  the  prejudices  of  the  chivalrous  and 
frivolous  little  Court  of  Charles  X.  ‘  C’etait  au  premier 
‘  abord  dans  ces  retraites  mondaines  quelque  chose  de  doux, 

*  de  parfume,  de  caressant  et  d’enchanteur.’  There  was  a 
sort  of  subtle  mysticism  in  the  air,  a  savour  of  platonic  love, 
royalist  fervour,  and  Christian  mythology  rather  than 
religion.  ‘  Vigny  is  an  archangel,  Lamartine  is  content 
‘  with  the  rank  of  seraph,’  wrote  Sainte-Beuve,  who  found 
so  much  idealism  a  little  pretentious.  He  never  understood 
or  liked  the  chaste,  profound,  and  haughty  genius  of  Vigny, 

‘  le  gentilhomme,’  as  he  used  to  call  him,  with  his  knack 
of  finding  the  weak  place  in  the  armour.  Lamartine — 

‘  half  Fenelon,  half  Ovid  ’ — alternately  attracted  and 
repelled  him.  He  was  jealous  of  either,  for  both  had 
older  claims  than  he,  and  more  brilliant  titles,  to  the 
friendship  of  Hugo ;  and  yet  he  was  proud  of  living  in  the 
company  of  these  demigods  and  interpreting  their  voices  to 
the  multitude.  With  his  ticklish  vanity,  the  young  Jacobin 
surgeon  would  have  been  happier  could  he  have  known  that 
he  was  the  equal  by  birth  of  these  young  men,  entitled  to 
call  himself  M.  de  Sainte-Beuve.  But  the  Revolution  had 
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opened  a  chasm  in  France  between  to-day  and  yesterday ; 
and  no  Leon  Seche  lived  as  yet  to  trace  the  critic’s 
genealogy,  through  a  modest  county  family  of  which  his 
father  had  been  a  scion,  down  to  Jean  de  Sainte-Beuve, 
‘  chevalier  banneret,’  who  accompanied  Godfrey  de  Bouillon 
to  the  Holy  Land.  All  his  life  long,  Sainte-Beuve  sincerely 
felt  himself  and  thought  himself  a  plebeian.  ’Tis  a  pity. 
He  would  have  been  less  prompt  to  take  offence  had  he 
known  of  good  Sir  John — and  of  Hugo’s  paternal  grand¬ 
father,  the  carpenter  at  Nancy. 

But,  unaware  of  these  things,  Sainte-Beuve  was,  as 
Guizot  nicknamed  him,  ‘  Werther,  Jacobin  et  carabin  ’ :  that 
is  to  say,  a  romantic,  socialistic,  young  medical  student. 
Such  as  he  was,  he  entered  the  ‘  Cenacle  ’  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  curiosity — equally  full  of  enthusiasm  and  of  curiosity ; 
but  the  second,  as  we  know,  is  a  less  volatile  preparation. 
.  .  .  There  are  substances  in  chemistry  which,  when  they  are 
added  to  any  given  compound,  accelerate  its  decomposition 
by  the  mere  fact  of  their  presence :  they  are  catalytic 
ferments.  Place  one  of  them  in  a  group  of  elements 
infinitely  vaster  than  itself,  and  you  will  see  it — minute, 
but  energetic — fasten  on  one  of  the  component  parts,  by  a 
sort  of  affinity  which  provokes  all  round  a  series  of 
transformations,  dissolutions,  decompositions  and  recom¬ 
binations  ;  out  of  which  general  havoc  the  catalytic  agent 
emerges,  unharmed,  intact. 

More  than  once  in  the  course  of  his  career  Sainte-Beuve 
was  a  cause  of  catalysis. 

III. 

All  these  young  men  were  united  in  a  literary  and  artistic 
renascence.  They  had  shot  off  at  a  tangent  from  the  ideal 
of  the  eighteenth  century — that  ideal  of  BufFon  and  the 
Encyclopedie — so  terribly  explicit  and  lucid  and  exact. 
The  young  Romantics  shattered  this  orderly  little  cosmos, 
so  neatly  dovetailed,  and  fashioned  it  anew  nearer  to  their 
hearts’  desire,  or  left  it,  rather,  in  all  the  magnificent 
anarchy  and  mystery  of  nature.  Their  universe  was  wrapt 
in  mystery ;  immense  unknown  forces,  having  their  source 
beyond,  invaded  it  at  every  point :  spontaneous  and 
irresistible  conquerors.  Their  world  teemed  with  marvels, 
miracles,  and  monsters.  No  scheme  of  things  is  complete 
that  does  not  take  account  of  marvels,  miracles,  and 
monsters.  At  Amsterdam  we  may  see,  any  of  us  (in  the 
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gardens  of  Hugo  de  Vries),  certain  wonderful  plants  of 
carnation  which  terminate  in  the  most  unexpected  manner, 
bearing,  for  instance,  in  place  of  a  flower  something  very 
like  an  ear  of  corn.  They  exist ;  but  no  one  has  ever  made 
a  loaf  fi*om  the  wheat  produced  by  carnations.  The  mistake 
of  the  Romantics  was  to  make  the  marvellous  their  daily 
bread.  They  took  account  only  of  the  unaccountable, 
neglected  Nature  for  the  supernatural,  and  the  reign  of 
Law  for  the  revolution  of  Spontaneity ;  they  lived  with 
visions  for  their  company  in  a  world  of  perpetual  illusion. 
Into  this  Dreamland  entered  Sainte-Beuve,  the  sanest  and 
most  perspicacious  of  critics. 

Although  this  atmosphere  of  youth,  romance,  liberty, 
genius,  sometimes  carried  him  off  his  feet,  it  is  to  his  credit 
that  he  never  lost  his  head — if  we  may  permit  ourselves  the 
phrase.  He  warns  Victor  Hugo  not  to  neglect  too  severely 
in  his  poetry  the  relations  between  sound  and  sense — ‘  le 
‘  rapport,  naturel,  rationnel,  philosophique.’  More  than 
once  he  hoists  a  danger  signal.  ‘  Gare  a  I’exces,  Tabus  de 
‘  la  force,  et  (passez-moi  le  mot)  la  charge.’  Yet  even  as 
Sancho  Panza  follows  Don  Quixote  while  he  criticises  him, 
so  our  friendly  lucid  enthusiast  sounds  his  friend’s  trumpet 
in  the  ‘  Globe  ’  even  while  in  the  strictest  privacy  he  smites 
him  friendly.  He  took  seriously  his  role  of  herald  and 
secretary.  When  the  Hugos  moved  from  the  Rue  de 
Vaugirard  to  11  Rue  Notre- Dame-des-Champs,  Sainte- 
Beuve  took  up  his  quarters  at  No.  19  in  the  same  street ; 
every  day  and  twice  a  day  he  was  in  and  out  of  Hugo’s 
study,  listening,  approving,  criticising,  submitting  his  own 
verses  to  the  great  man,  reviewing  Hugo’s  books,  acting  as 
an  amateur  theatrical  agent  for  Hugo’s  plays.  Perfectly 
happy  in  this  role  of  satellite,  he  imagined  that  time  would 
pass  and  see  him  still  revolving  round  the  glory  of  this  new 
‘Roi-Soleil.’ 

Lamartine,  in  a  note  to  his  ‘Harmonies,’  happily 
rediscovered  and  quoted  by  M.  Seche,  has  drawn  us  a 
delightful  portrait  of  Sainte-Beuve  at  this  moment : 

‘  It  was  in  1829.  I  was  much  attached  then  to  a  pale  iind  blonde 
young  man — sensitive  and  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  east  of  thought, 
a  poet  to  the  verge  of  tears.  I  thought  him  a  French  Novalis  or  a 
Lake  poet  settled  in  Paris.  His  name  was  Sainte-Beuve.  He  lived 
in  Paris  with  an  aged  mother,  a  serene  old  lady,  absorbed  in  her  son. 
They  lived  in  the  Luxembourg  quarter,  in  a  little  house  looking  over 
a  quiet  garden.  He  often  came  to  see  me,  and  I  loved  to  go  and  see 
him.  There  was  in  their  life  a  still  collectedness  that  charmed  me. : 
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the  old  mother,  the  calm  retreat,  the  doves,  the  garden,  seemed  a 
world  far  apart  from  those  rapids  of  fashionable,  literary,  political 
Paris  which  engulfed  my  days  and  nights.  A  visit  to  Sainte-Beuve 
would  bring  back  to  my  mind  the  presbyteries  and  the  dear  country 
cures  of  my  childhood’s  days  ’ 

This  is  a  view  of  Sainte-Beuve  taken  by  an  Elegiac. 
Sainte-Beuve  in  his  Eden  was  not  so  innocent  as  he  looked. 
But  he  was  happy  there,  and  all  the  happier  that  he  had 
not  yet  discovered  in  what  lies  the  real  magic  of  Armida’s 
garden.  As  we  all  know,  the  secret  of  the  enchantment 
is  Armida.  But  Sainte-Beuve  was  as  yet  unaware  of  that 
important  fact. 

The  Hugos’  marriage  had  been  a  romance  in  real  life. 
The  public  likes  a  poet’s  life  to  be  a  poem,  and  under  the 
Restoration  no  poem  was  more  popular  than  the  Hugos’ 
marriage.  They  had  played  together  as  children  in  that 
green  garden  of  the  Feuillantines  which  Victor  Hugo 
loved  to  sing.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  the  penniless  bard 
had,  in  his  lofty  way,  asked  in  marriage  the  hand  of  his 
tocherless  little  playmate.  The  parents  on  either  side, 
openly  scandalised,  though  in  secret,  perhaps,  not  wholly 
unsympathetic,  naturally  forbad  the  banns.  During  eighteen 
months  of  exile,  the  young  poet  had  composed  and  published 
ode  after  ode,  until  he  woke  up  one  morning  and  found  him¬ 
self  famous ;  woke  up  another  morning  and  found  himself 
the  recipient  of  a  royal  pension — a  sort  of  Poet-Laureate  in 
a  land  where  there  are  no  Poets-Laureate.  At  twenty  he 
had  married  Adele  Foucher  with  the  consent  of  both  stem 
fathers.  And  since  that  day,  happy,  impeccable,  glorious, 
he  had  gone  on  from  strength  to  strength. 

In  1829  Madame  Victor  Hugo  was  a  beautiful  young 
woman  of  six-and-twenty,  of  a  type  rare  in  France  (rather 
Spanish  or  Maltese),  languidly  graceful  in  movement 
and  attitude,  often  suddenly  triumphant  in  pose— as  in 
Boulanger’s  magnificent  portrait  reproduced  by  M.  Seche  in 
his  ‘  edition  de  luxe.’  She  had  regular  features,  a  high 
forehead,  great  dark  hawk’s  eyes,  often  astonished  or  scorn¬ 
ful,  and  something  in  her  mien  imperious,  nonchalant, 
ingenuous  and  pure.  The  pallor  of  her  skin  was  enhanced 
by  the  jet-black  masses  of  her  hair,  which  she  wore  sometimes 
combed  out  into  bunches  of  curls  as  in  a  Vandyck  picture, 
and  often,  in  her  listless  days,  bundled  up  anyhow,  and 
fixed  with  haphazard  art  at  the  back  of  her  head.  She  was 
even  lovelier  on  these  untidy  occasions,  in  the  long  white 
neglig^  which  she  sometimes  forgot  to  change  till  evening. 
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Madame  Saiate-Beuve  ‘  mere,’  a  somewhat  severe,  practical, 
and  insignificant  old  lady,  had  not  accustomed  her  son  to  so 
much  careless  grace.  He  was  shocked  and  fascinated. 
Adele’s  picturesque  untidiness  is  always  finding  its  way  into 
his  verses,  and  even  into  his  prose.  Still  he  was  even  more 
fascinated  than  shocked.  And,  although  for  the  space  of 
two  years  he  was  so  completely  absorbed  by  his  adoration 
for  Victor  that  he  had  scarce  a  thought  for  Victor’s  wife, 
still,  as  time  ran  on,  he  found  himself  haunted  by  so  rare 
a  beauty. 

‘  oil  naissent  des  beautes  pareillos  it  la  tienne? 

(Jii  8out  les  pas  trainants,  I’aUure  ionienne, 

L>'8  noirs  cheveux  lustres  sur  un  col  obscurci  ? 

L’ceH  aigu  d’epervier  armant  un  fier  sourcil  ? 

Oiii — d’un  jeune  ^pervier  qui  s’etonne  et  se  dresse — 

Tout  le  reate  ineffable  en  douceur  et  paresse.’ 

(Sainte-Beuve,  ‘  Livre  d’Ainour.’) 

And  again,  in  a  passage  of  his  novel  ‘  Volupte,’  which 
reproduces  in  prose  more  than  one  strophe  of  the  secret 
‘  Livre  d’Amour  ’ : 

‘  A  quoi  pensait-elle  ?  Quel  monde  infini,  invisible,  parcourait-elle 
en  esprit  ?  Ce  n’etait  pas  le  notre.  .  .  .  Dans  son  indifference  des 
choses,  il  y  avait  des  jours  de  brume  et  de  pluie  oil  elle  se  parait  dfes 
le  matin,  et  des  jours  de  gai  soleil  oil  elle  s’oubliait  en  son  premier 
neglige.  .  .  .  J’avais  peine  d’abord,  lorsque  j’arrivais,  a  diriger  de 
moil  cote  ce  courant  silencieux ;  quand  elle  sYchappait  en  discours, 
c’ctait  profond,  continu,  eieve,  intarissable.  .  .  .  Moi,  entrant  et  la 
voyant  ainsi,  je  la  supposais  volontiers  quelque  religieuse  du  Midi — 
la  Portugaise,  par  exemple — immobile  en  sa  cellule,  attendant  celui  qui 
ne  reviendra  pas.’ — (‘  Volupte,’  p.  118.) 

Probably  Madame  Victor  Hugo  was  thinking  of  the 
children’s  boots ;  she  was  a  good  mother  and  a  sensible 
young  woman,  not  exactly  clever,  destitute  of  repartee,  but 
with  a  charm  and  simplicity  of  her  own,  even  in  literature, 
as  may  be  recognised  by  anyone  who  has  read  her  book, 
‘  Victor  Hugo,  raconte  par  un  temoin  de  sa  vie.’  She  wrote 
verses  too,  but  had  the  tact  not  to  publish  them,  being 
Madame  Victor  Hugo  and  a  Muse,  which  is  more  than  a 
poet.  She  was,  indeed,  to  be  more  than  one  man’s  Muse. 

One  day  Sainte-Beuve  called  on  Victor  Hugo,  who  was 
out,  and  stayed  to  leave  a  message  with  Madame.  She  was 
still  in  her  morning  gown — 

‘  Sa  robe  tout  d’un  Hot  tombant  ju.squ’a  ses  pieds.’ 
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With  both  arms  lifted,  she  was  standing  arranging  her  hair 
before  the  mirror  above  the  mantelpiece.  She  turned  in  her 
indolent  way  to  listen.  It  seemed  to  Sainte-Beuve  that 
suddenly  a  veil  was  rent  between  them ;  that  he  saw  her  for 
the  first  time,  and  that  he  had  always  been  in  love  with  her. 

That  was  in  1829.  He  had  just  published  his  first  book 
of  poems — ^Vie,  Poesies  et  Pen  sees  de  Joseph  Delorme’ — 
supposed  to  be  the  reliquim  of  a  consumptive  medical 
student,  edited  by  his  friend,  the“critic.  With  some  affecta¬ 
tion,  there  is  much  sincerity  in  ‘  Joseph  Delorme,’  some¬ 
thing  voluptuous  too,  and  yet  intensely  sad.  It  is  very 
young,  full  of  the  vague  weakness  and  oppressed  suffering 
so  frequent  in  French  youth.  The  verses  are  not  good,  but 
they  are  interesting,  despite  their  lack  of  subject  matter, 
and  an  extraordinary  absence  of  lyric  grace.  What  Madame 
Hugo  saw  in  the  book  was  its  impatient  mediocrity,  its 
desolate  materialism.  She  was  not  only  devout  but  deeply 
religious,  and  she  pitied  the  luckless  disciple  of  Lamarck 
who  had  lived  so  satdly  and  died  so  young.  She  said  to  her¬ 
self  that  those  who  hope  for  nothing  in  this  life  are  little 
inclined  to  put  their  faith  in  another ;  that  we  must  love 
and  appreciate  to-day,  in  order  to  long  for  an  everlasting 
to-morrow.  Her  motherly  heart  went  out  to  the  dead  lad, 
and  she  said  very  kindl}*  to  Sainte-Beuve  (speaking,  as  she 
thought,  of  the  friend  he  had  lost),  ‘  Si  je  I’avais  connu, 

‘  je  I’aurais  console !  ’ 

The  next  book  of  poems,  published  the  following  year,  is 
called  ‘  Les  Consolations,’  and  opens  with  a  dedicatory  epistle 
to  Madame  Victor  Hugo  under  an  epigraph  from  Ducis : 
*  Notre  bonheur  n’est  qu’un  malheur  plus  ou  moins  console.’ 
It  is  an  immense  advance  on  ‘Joseph  Delorme.’  The 
verses,  tender,  simple,"#  mystical,  sincere,  are  not  great 
poetry,  have  no  prestige,  little  beauty,  less  imagination,  but 
even  to-day  they  go  straight  to  the  heart.  ‘  La  simplicitc, 
‘  la  verity  et  le  naturel  sont  les  grands  principes  du  beau 
‘  dans  toutes  les  productions  des  Arts,’  wrote  Gluck  of  old  in 
his  preface  to  ‘  Alceste.’  These  are  golden  words.  And  if 
they  leave  much  unaccounted'for — just  that  divine  unearthly 
vibration  which  fills  ‘  King  Lear,’  for  instance,  or  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  or  Rembrandt’s  ‘  Ronde  de  Nuit,’  or  certain 
poems  of  Victor  Hugo’s,  with  a  life  different  from  and 
superior  to  that  which  animates  simple  sunlit  nature — yet 
those  works  which  are  inspired  by  simplicity,  truth,  and  the 
natural  are  always  agreeable  and  never  ridiculous,  which  is 
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more  than  one  can  say  of  most  Romantic  art.  In  reading 
‘  Les  Consolations,’  we  see  how  happily  Lamartine  was 
inspired  when  he  described  Sainte-Beuve  as  a  Lake  poet 
living  in  Paris.  There  is  much  of  Wordsworth  and  more  of 
Cowper  in  these  verses;  something  also  of  that  delicate 
delightful  prosiness  which  we  find — in  all  ages — in  the 
poetry  of  great  French  writers  who  are  not  poets.  This, 
for  instance,  is  as  charming  as  Froissart’s  ‘  Dit  du  Florin.’ 
The  verses  are  addressed  to  Madame  Hugo  : 

‘  Oh  !  que  la  vie  est  longue  aux  longs  jours  de  I’ete, 

Et  que  le  temps  y  j  ese  ii  mon  cocur  attriste  ! 

Vers  trois  heures  souvent,  j’aime  a  vous  allcr  voir  .  .  . 

Et,  votre  ^poux  abs(  nt  et  sorti  pour  rever, 

J’entre  pourtant,  et  Vous,  belle  et  sans  vous  lever, 

Me  dites  (le  m’asseoir ;  nouscausons;  je  commence 
A  vous  ouvrir  mon  cocur,  ma  nuit,  mon  vide  immense, 

Ma  jeunesse  ddjii  devorde  a  moitie, 

Et  vous  me  repondez  par  des  mots  d’amitie, 

Tristc  et  tournant  au  ciel  votre  noire  prunelle  : 

“  Ilelas  !  non,  il  n’est  point  ici-bas  de  mortelle 
(^ui  se  puisse  avouer  plus  heurcuse  que  moi. 

Mais  a  certains  moments,  et  sans  savoir  pourquoi  .  .  . 

Moi  aussi,  je  me  sens  ce  besoin  de  pleurer.”  ’ 

Are  these  not  pretty  verses  ?  They  are  life  itself.  But 
why  was  Victor  Hugo  so  often  absent  ‘  et  sorti  pour  rever  ’  •> 
It  is  high  time  that  he  came  home.  Nay,  if  he  comes  home 
he  will  shut  himself  up  in  his  study.  He  is  finishing 
‘  Marion  Delorme.’  He  is  just  beginning  ‘  Hernani.’ 

IV. 

It  was  in  October  1829  that  Victor  Hugo  read  the 
manuscript  of  ‘Hernani’  to  Balzac,  Vigny,  Sainte-Beuve,  and 
the  faithful,  the  adoring  ‘  Cenacle.’  Sainte-Beuve  listeued 
with  the  others  and  admired,  though  in  his  heart  he  regarded 
the  theatre  as  a  falling-ofif,  and  would  fain  have  confined  his 
hero  to  lyric  poetry.  By  this  time,  between  his  affection  for 
Hugo  and  his  confidences  to  Madame  Hugo,  his  emotional 
situation  had  become  difficult  and  complicated,  and  none  the 
less  so  that  his  fair  nionitress  had  awakened  in  our  materialist 
a  very  sincere  religious  feeling.  He  thoughf  himself  con¬ 
verted  ;  he  believeci  that  he  had  set  his  feet  on  the  upward 
track.  The  little  world  in  which  he  moved  now  was 
eminently  Catholic  and  ‘  bien-pensant,’  and  Sainte-Beuve 
was  ever  impressionable :  he  had  thrown  over  the  medical 
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profession  and  walked  the  hospitals  no  more ;  he  saw  less  of 
Daunou,  and  old  Lamarck,  his  master,  slipped  out  of  the 
world  very  gently  in  1829,  just  about  the  time  that  the 
Abbe  de  Lamennais— one  of  Victor  Hugo’s  oldest  friends — 
read  and  admired  the  sheets  of  ‘  Les  Consolations.’  Sainte- 
Beuve  speedily  became  the  friend  and  ardent  disciple  of 
Lamennais.  Surely  he  had  chosen  the  better  part.  And 
yet,  at  the  very  first  step  of  the  road  that  mounts,  there  was 
a  pitfall  in  his  path. 

Sainte-Beuve  decided  to  break  himself  of  the  charming 
habit  of  seeing  Madame  Hugo  day  by  day.  The  painter 
Boulanger  was  starting  on  a  picturesque  journey  to  Dijon, 
Besaiifon,  and  Strasburg.  He  was  to  be  absent  two 
months.  Sainte-Beuve  decided  to  accompany  him.  His 
letters  to  the  Hugos  during  this  little  tour  have  quite  lately 
been  found  and  edited  by  an  accomplished  young  critic, 
M.  Gustave  Simon. 

Sainte-Beuve  was  vain  and  weak  and  over-subtle ;  he 
was  by  nature  inclined  to  envy,  rancour,  and  a  tiresome 
small  impertinence  disguised  as  flattery ;  he  had  greater 
faults  still,  sensual  sins ;  he  was  naturally  inconstant,  by 
the  sheer  force  of  his  idealism  and  his  curiosity.  But  such 
as  he  was — and  we  do  not  suggest  that  he  was  a  fine 
character — he  was  extraordinarily  sincere  and  capable  of 
great  tenderness  of  heart,  while  no  one  can  have  read  the 
entire  body  of  his  work — that  ‘corpus’  of  psychological 
criticism — without  becoming  convinced  of  his  religious  bent. 
He  began  and  ended  as  a  sceptic — a  pure  Pyrrhonian.  But 
from  1829  to  1847  he  was  haunted  by  the  idea  of  Grace ; 
and,  whether  a  Catholic  in  the  wake  of  Lamennais,  or 
almost  a  Calvinist  as  at  Lausanne  in  1837  ;  or  indeed  as  the 
reverent  though  sceptical  historian  of  Poi’t-Royal,  for  nearly 
twenty  years  his  life  was  rooted  in  a  pious  preoccupation. 
He  was  no  more  impeccable  than  his  namesake,  St.  Augustine, 
the  great  patron  of  Port-Royal,  or  than  its  great  penitent, 
Racine.  Like  them,  Augustin  Sainte-Beuve  was  of  a  volup¬ 
tuous  and  tender  disposition,  familiar  with  backslidings, 
and  naturally  prone  to  emotional  casuistry.  He  soon 
persuaded  himself  that  nothing  is  purer  than  a  mystical 
love:  ‘Je  ne  reve  que  bonheur  et  saintete,’  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  I’Abbe  Barbe.  A  platonic  love-affair  has  some¬ 
times  a  seamy  side  to  it;  a  new  feeling  began  to  creep  into 
Sainte-Beuve’s  friendship  for  the  husband  :  a  disposition  to 
carp,  an  odd  suffering  jealousy,  a  sense  of  injustice  done 
to  himself,  as  though  his  friend’s  perfections  had  been 
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gained  at  his  expense.  The  preface  to  the  ‘  Consolations,’ 
written  at  this  time,  gives  us  the  first  hint  of  a  state  of 
mind  which  was  speedily  to  develope  : 

‘  Si  vous  etes  humble,  obscur,  niais  tendre  et  devoue,  et  que  vous 
ayez  un  ami  sublime,  ambitieux,  puissant,  qui  aiine  et  obtionne  la 
gloire  et  I’empire,  aimez-le,  mais  n’en  aimez  pas  trop  un  autre,  car 
cette  sorte  d’amitid  est  absolue,  jalouse,  impatiente  de  partage.  Aimez- 
le,  mais  qu’un  mot  equivoque,  lach6  par  vous  au  liasard,  ne  lui  soit 
pas  rdp^t^  par  la  calomnie,  car  ni  tendresse  a  I’epreuve,  ni  d^voue- 
ment  h  mourir  mille  fois  pour  lui  ne  racheteront  ce  mot  insignifiant 
qui  aura  gliss^  dans  son  coeur.’ 

There  follows  a  picture  of  this  handsome,  brilliant,  proud, 
disdainful,  fortunate  friend — and,  that  no  one  may  mistake 
the  likeness,  the  page  is  dedicated  to  Victor  Hugo. 

When  Sainte-Beuve  returned  to  Paris  to  see  ‘  Les  Con- 
‘  solations  ’  through  the  press,  the  rehearsal  of  *  Hernani  ’ 
was  already  a  constant  theme  of  conversation  in  the  Hugos’ 
household,  and  the  two  friends  were  more  than  once  at 
cross  purposes.  Sainte-Beuve  was  all  perspicacity  and 
sensitiveness — with  nothing  magnanimous  or  naif  in  his 
composition.  Hugo  was  artless  as  a  child,  ruse  as  a  savage, 
thick-skinned  as  a  idnnoceros,  and  as  magnanimous  as 
Hercules.  Wrapt  in  his  own  genius  as  in  a  sort  of  shining 
cloud,  he  saw  very  dimly  the  other  realities  of  life ;  in 
confident  innocence,  he  trod  on  every  nerve  of  Sainte- 
Beuve’s.  The  critic  began  to  find  his  idol  *  Gothic  ’  or 
‘  Byzantine  ’ ;  he  had  not  yet  invented  for  him  the  name 
of  Polypheme.  His  delicacy  was  shocked  by  the  childish, 
eager  cleverness  with  which  Hugo  set  to  work  organising 
victory,  putting  all  his  energy,  all  his  subtlety,  into  the 
aiTangements  with  the  box-office  and  the  theatrical  press. 
It  was  all  in  the  day’s  work  !  With  the  same  gusto  Hugo 
wrote  his  play,  illustrated  it  with  charming  superfluous 
etchings,  rehearsed  it,  and  saw  to  the  selling  of  the  tickets 
and  the  hiring  of  the  claque.  The  house  in  the  Kue  Notre- 
Dame-des-Champs  was  like  a  general’s  camp  on  the  eve 
of  battle,  with  estafettes  and  aides-de-camp  perpetually 
coming  and  going.  There  were  tickets  to  be  booked,  critics 
to  be  hooked.  When  Sainte-Beuve  arrived  at  his  customary 
hour,  bent  on  reading  his  verses  and  unburdening  his  soul, 
he  would  discover  the  ‘  gloriosa  donna  della  sua  mente  ’  in 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  eager  youths,  all  their  heads  bent 
together  over  a  plan  of  the  theatre.  She  would  just  look 
up  and  say :  ‘  Ah !  Come  in,  Sainte-Beuve !  Here  we  are  ; 
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‘  at  it  again  !  ’  And  he  would  sit  down  in  a  corner,  useless 
and  distressed.  For  he  knew  nothing  of  playhouses,  and 
though  he  might  have  appreciated  (had  a  Romantic  dare 
confess  so  much)  the  psychological  plays  of  Racine  and 
Marivaux,  the  theatrical  works  of  Victor  Hugo  frankly 
bored  him.  There  was  too  much  fine  talk  ‘bombinans  in 
‘  vacuo  ’ ;  something  empty,  loud,  artificial,  and  melodramatic, 
ofiended  his  serenity.  His  intelligence  was  not  satisfied 
and  his  feelings  were  wounded,  for  all  the  attentions,  now, 
were  accorded  to  the  gallant  little  band  of  ‘  Hernanists.’ 
By  the  time  February  set  in,  he  hated  the  whole  concern 
and  loathed  the  very  name  of  ‘  Hernani.’  ‘  Don’t  count  on 
‘  me,’  he  writes  to  Victor  Hugo  in  a  highly  characteristic 
letter  recently  found  and  published  by  M.  Gustave  Simon. 

‘  II  m’est  impossible  de  faire  en  ce  moment-ci  un  article 
‘  sur  “  Hernani  ”  qui  ne  soit  detestable  de  forme  comme  de 
‘  fond.  Je  suis  blase  sur  “  Hernani  ”!....  Le  seul  article 
‘  que  je  puisse  faire  sur  “  Hernani  ”  c’est  mon  livre  des 
‘  “  Consolations  ”  qui  paraitra  dans  quatre  ou  cinq  jours.’ 
And  all  his  outraged  feelings  find  vent  in  a  more  than 
feminine  postscript :  sometimes  Sainte-Beuve  is  positively 
old-maidish  : 

‘  J’avais  besoin  de  vous  dcrire,  puis(|u’on  ne  peut  vous  parler  aeul 
a  seul  et  que  votre  foyer  est  comme  devastd, 

‘  Et  Madame  ?  Et  Celle  dont  le  nom  ne  devrait  retentir  sur  votre 
1}' re  que  quand  on  4couterait  vos  chants  a  genoux  ?  Celle-la  meme 
exposee  aux  yeux  profanes,  distribuant  des  billets  a  plus  de  quatre-vingts 
jeunes  gens  a  peine  connus  d’hier ;  cette  familiarite  chaste  et  cbar- 
mante,  v(5ritable  prix  de  I’amiti*?,  a  jamais  defloree  par  la  cohue  ;  le 
mot  de  devouement  prostitue ;  V utile  appr6ci6  avant  tout,  les  com- 
binaisons  inaterielles  I’emportant.  .  .  .’ 

Surely  Sainte-Beuve’s  secret  is  writ  in  capital  letters 
between  the  lines  of  this  pitiable  epistle. 

‘  Hernani  ’  was  the  Austerlitz  of  the  Romantics.  Even 
to-day,  when  the  people  of  Paris  read  the  date  1830, 
they  think  of  ‘  Hernani  ’  and  of  Theophile  Gautier’s  red 
waistcoat,  almost  before  they  remember  the  Revolution  of 
July.  ‘  Hernani  ’  was  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the 
world,  in  literature,  but  it  was  not  gained  in  a  day.  The 
‘Classics’  held  their  ground,  and  hissed  as  valorously  as  the 
geese  that  saved  the  Capitol ;  night  by  night  every  inch  of 
the  field  was  fought  afresh.  The  ‘  Hernanists  ’  meanwhile 
continued  to  invade  the  Hugos’  home. 

And  soon  that  home  itself  was  removed.  ‘  Hernani  ’ 
proved  a  gold  mine.  It  was  played  for  six  years.  M.  Paul 
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Meurice  assured  us  only  the  other  day  that  the  net  receipts 
of  ‘  Hernani  ’  were  over  two  million  francs  (80,000<.). 
Success  brings  its  exactions,  and  the  peaceful  Eue  Notre- 
Danie-des-Champs  is  far  from  the  theatres  of  the  Boulevard. 
In  the  spring  of  1830  the  Hugos  moved  to  a  new  home  in 
the  Rue  Jean  Goujon,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine.  The 
river  ran  between  the  inseparables  of  yesterday. 

More  than  the  river  ran  between  them.  Sainte-Beuve 
was  no  longer  the  peaceful,  pious  poet  of  the  ‘  Consolations.’ 
No  longer  he  sang  in  a  sweet  sincere  minor  key  the  virtues 
of  renunciation. 

‘  N’avoir  qu’un  seul  d^sir,  n’aimer  qu’im  ctre  au  monde, 

L’aimer  d’amour  ardente,  iddale  et  profonde, 

Voir  presque  tons  les  jours  et  souvent  sans  temoins 
Cette  beauty,  I’objet  de  mes  uniques  soins; 

Lui  parler  longuement  des  doux  secreU^  de  I’ame, 

De  Tune  et  I’autre  vie ;  et,  sitot  que  la  flamme 
Qui  sort  de  son  regard  s’est  trop  inel^e  au  mien, 
kalentir  tout  ii  coup  le  rapide  entretien.  .  .  . 

Vivre  ainsi,  se  gener,  mentir  a  ce  qu’on  aime, 

Enchainer  cet  aveu  qui  vole  delui-meme; 

Mordre  sa  levre  en  sang,  pdtrifier  ses  yeux, 

En  pfilir,  en  mourir — et  sentir  que  c’est  mieux !  ’ 

Sainte-Beuve  now  was  like  King  Canute  when  the  tide 
washed  over  the  watermark  he  had  drawn  to  stop  it.  In 
vain  he  multiplied  his  absences  from  Paris,  visiting  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  Normandy,  the  towns  of  Belgium ;  in 
vain  he  tried  the  most  opposite  of  counter-irritants,  religion 
and  dissipation.  One  day  in  his  despair  he  told  the  truth 
to  Victor  Hugo,  who — with  the  intense  practicalness  of 
your  true  poet — suggested  that  he  had  better  neglect  them 
a  little,  for  a  while.  Sainte-Beuve  obeyed,  but  chafed  and 
fumed. 

‘  II  y  a  en  moi  du  desespoir,  voyez-vous,  de  la  rage ;  des  envies  de 
vous  tuer,  de  vous  assassiner  par  moments,  en  vdrite  !  Pardonnez-moi 
ces  horribles  mouvements.  .  .  .  Ne  m’invitezpas  a  vous  aller  voir.  Que 
ferais-je  ddsormais  ii  votre  foyer,  quand  j’ai  mdritd  votre  defiance, 
(juand  le  soupyon  se  glisse  entre  nous,  quand  votre  surveillance  est 
inquiete  et  que  Madame  Hugo  ne  peut  effleurer  mon  regard  sans 
avoir  consulte  le  votre  ?  II  faut  bien  se  retirer  alors  et  c’est  une 
religion  de  s’abstenir. 

‘  Peut-etre  un  jour,  mon  ami,  quand  je  n’aurai  plus  rien  au  monde, 
ni  mere  k  soigner,  ni  amour  de  femme  iv  espdrer,  ni  erreur  de  systeme 
a  redresser,  quand  je  serai  vieux,  quand  Madame  Hugo  elle-meme 
sera  vieille — qui  sait  ?.  .  .  peut-etre,  mon  ami,  vous  me  permettrez  alors 
de  venir  finir  mes  jours  sous  votre  toit.’  (December  7,  1830.) 
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In  1830  the  disciples  of  the  Count  of  Saint-Simon  (who 
were,  as  we  should  say,  a  band  of  unorthodox  Christian 
Socialists)  bought  the  great  Liberal  newspaper,  the  ‘  Globe,’ 
Sainte-Beuve’s  ‘  Globe  serieux.’  Bound  the  deal  table  in  the 
office  he  met  not  only  his  old  acquaintance,  Pierre  Leroux,  the 
humanitarian  philosopher,  who  had  founded  the  paper  with 
Dubois,  but  Jouffroy  the  idealist,  Quinet,  Fourier,  Auguste 
Comte,  with  all  the  Saint-Simonians ;  Enfantin  and  his  dis¬ 
ciples.  The  Saint-Simonians  dreamed  of  an  Utopia,  where 
the  rich  should  not  be  quite  so  rich  and  the  poor  not  quite  so 
poor;  where  every  man  should  work,  and  every  man  enjoy 
leisure  ;  no  one  starve,  and  no  one  perish  of  ennui.  In  this 
ideal  world,  woman  was  to  be  the  equal  of  man,  with  all  his 
rights  and  all  her  duties.  It  was  a  system  of  Collectivism,  a 
vast  brotherhood  in  which  all  men  and  women  were  to  enjoy 
all  things  in  common.  As  a  living  force,  their  society  lasted 
only  about  five  years,  but  it  gave  birth  to  the  two  greatest 
movements  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Socialism  and 
Positivism.  Sainte-Beuve  was  a  sympathetic  spectator.  ‘  I 
‘  was  present,’  he  was  to  say  a  few  years  later,  ‘  at  the  birth  of 
‘  a  religion.  The  Saint-Simonians  taught  me  how  to  under- 
‘  stand  Christianity  and  Port-Royal.’ 

Nothing  delighted  Sainte-Beuve  so  much  as  to  quaff  an 
idea  at  its  source,  before  it  had  been  canalised,  contaminated, 
and  dispensed  to  the  general  public.  When  that  stage  was 
reached — when  the  spring  was  captured  and  the  theory  laid 
on  in  every  household — Sainte-Beuve  lost  his  interest  and, 
hazel-twig  in  hand,  went  tapping  untrodden  ground  for 
some  new  well  to  discover.  ‘  Toujours  en  quete  de  quelque 
‘  grande  ame  a  epouser,’  he  espoused,  temporarily  at  least, 
the  cause  of  the  Saint-Simonians,  more,  perhaps,  by  an 
effort  of  will  and  by  a  curiosity  of  the  intellect  than  by  a 
vocation  of  the  heart.  He  hoped  this  great  new  interest 
would  dispel  the  fumes  and  forces  of  a  forbidden  passion. 
When  he  went  to  Brussels  in  1831  it  was  to  stay  in  the 
house  of  the  Saint-  Simonians ;  thence  he  wrote  to  Victor 
Hugo : 

‘  Je  ne  auls  pas  saint-simonien  classe,  ni  ne  le  serai,  soyez  tranquille, 
bien  que  les  aimant  beaucoup  et  log^  dans  leur  maison.  Je  ne  sais 
pour  combien  de  temps  je  suia  ici.  11  y  a  des  jours  oil  il  me  prend 
idee  qu’on  y  pourrait  vivre  et  travailler  comme  ailleurs.’ 

Sainte-Beuve  divided  his  sympathies  between  the  Saint- 
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Simonians  and  a  band  of  young  Liberal  Catholics,  undei* 
the  Abbe  de  Laniennais :  ‘  J’ai  traverse,  ou  plutot  cotoye, 

‘  le  Saint-Simonisme  et  presque  aussitot  le  monde  de  Lamen- 
‘  nais,  encore  tres  catholique,’  he  confesses  in  his  ‘  Derniers 
‘  Portraits.’  The  Revolution  of  July  had  suddenly  let  loose 
many  forces  long  pent  and  compressed  under  the  pious 
despotism  of  Charles  X.  The  Jesuits  had  disappeared  with 
the  King,  but  the  Liberal  Catholics  were  at  the  head  of  a 
social  movement  inspired  by  a  noble  passion  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  other  men. 

Lamennais  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  imposing 
figures  in  France — a  sort  of  Savonarola,  a  fiery  yet  tender 
Apostle,  taking  his  religion  chiefly  on  the  social  side,  burn¬ 
ing  with  the  desire  to  save  society  and  to  make  of  the 
Christian  faith  what  Christ  had  left  it,  a  school  of  fraternity 
and  equality.  ‘  The  last  shall  the  first,  and  the  first  last.’ 
The  words  were  ringing  in  the  brain  of  Lamennais  as  though 
he  had  heard  them  for  the  first  time.  The  Revolution  had 
unsealed  his  ears  to  them.  Until  close  on  18:30  he  had 
preached  the  gospel  of  submission  to  authority. 

For,  before  1830,  the  Catholic  Chui’ch  in  Fiance  had 
appeared  dependent  on  the  legitimate  monarchy ;  but  the 
Revolution  had  startled  Lamennais  into  a  sort  of  prophetic 
socialism.  He  and  his  disciple  Lacordaire  forthwith  un¬ 
shackled  the  religious  idea  and  dissociated  Church  and  State. 
They  did  for  an  hour  that  which  St.  Francis  had  done  for 
an  age.  They  severed  the  ideas  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
power,  and  steeped  Christianity  in  the  founts  of  Freedom. 

Lamennais’  great  idea  was  to  reach  the  working  class  and 
to  get  hold  of  the  youth  of  France.  He  started  a  popular 
newspaper,  democratic  and  dithyrambic  :  ‘  L’Avenir.’  He 
invented  a  scheme  of  education  which  was  meant  to  bring 
the  ecclesiastical  schools  up  to  at  least  the  level  of  the  lay 
University :  one  may  say  that  Lamennais  drew  up  the 
programme  which  the  Catholic  Church  put  in  practice  fifty 
years  later,  under  the  Third  Republic,  when  the  Assump- 
tionists  founded  the  ‘  Croix,’  when  the  Jesuits  and  Oratorians 
established  their  great  schools.  But  a  prophet  is  seldom 
obeyed  in  his  own  generation.  The  bishops  were  uneasy, 
and  Lamennais  was  reported  to  Rome  as  a  dangerous 
demagogue — as  indeed,  perhaps,  he  was.  At  least  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  a  Romantic  in  religion. 

Felicite  de  Lamennais — ‘  Monsieur  Feli,’  as  his  disciples 
called  him — was  born  at  St.  Malo  in  1782.  He  was  there¬ 
fore  already  a  man  of  fifty — the  veteran  of  a  little  band  of 
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reformers,  but  at  heart  the  youngest  of  them  all,  vehement 
and  violent  under  his  grey  locks — a  very  whirlwind  com¬ 
pared  with  the  prudent  Lacordaire  or  the  subtle  and  curious 
Sainte-Beuve.  He  had  a  great  heart,  full  of  faith  and 
charity,  and  yet  it  was  not  the  heart  of  a  saint ;  anger 
seethed  in  it  too  often  ;  he  was  a  man  of  wrath.  Sainte- 
Beuve  was  often  shocked  by  ‘ces  injures  si  grossieres  de 
'  Lamennais — quelque  chose  qui  n’est  propre  qu’arinjure  du 
‘  pretre — du  “  Cur4  Catholique  ” — de  quelqu’un  qui  n’a  pas 
‘  ete  galant  et  qui  ne  se  bat  pas  en  duel.’  *  In  fact  Lamennais, 
though  well  born  and  w'ell  bred,  was  not  a  man  of  the  world  ; 
a  monk  of  the  Middle  Ages,  rather ;  or  a  passionate  Breton 
Druid,  worshipping  Nature  only  less  than  God.  He  knew^his 
own  faults,  was  proud  of  them,  and  had  designed  for  himself 
a  seal  which  bore  a  strange  device  for  a  priest;  a  blasted  oak, 
with  the  motto  ‘  Je  romps  et  ne  plio  pas.’  Such  as  he  was  he 
exercised  an  almost  magnetic  influence — the  influence  of  a 
passionate  sincerity.  ‘  Tantot  il  avait  ce  que  BuflFon,  par- 
‘  lant  des  animaux  de  proie,  a  appele  une  “  ame  de  colere”; 
‘  tantot,  et  non  moins  souvent,  il  avait  une  douceur,  une 
‘  tendresse,  a  ravir  les  petits  enfants,  une  ame  tout  a  fait 
‘  charmante ;  et  il  passait  de  I’une  a  I’autre  en  un  instant.’ 
There  ^vas  something  which  recalls  Mr.  Gladstone,  among 
the  last  generation  in  England,  in  the  personal  ascendency, 
the  candour,  the  vehement  contradictions,  the  native  noble¬ 
ness,  and  the  disconcerting  transformations  of  this  born 
leader  of  men,  at  once  theologian,  philosopher,  and  politician. 
His  right-hand  man  was  an  orator  of  a  very  different  stamp, 
a  sagacious  and  eloquent  Gaul  from  Burgundy :  the  Abbe 
Lacordaire.  Lacordaire  was  barely  two  years  older  than 
Sainte-Beuve,  and  until  recently  had  been  a  brilliant 
Voltairean  young  barrister.  Then,  one  day,  something  came 
into  his  life  wholly  unreckoned  on — as  if  a  shining  meteoric 
stone,  flashing  out  of  space,  should  suddenly  strike  a  man 
senseless  between  the  familiar  box-edged  paths  of  his  own 
garden.  By  a  conversion  as  brusque  as  Paul’s,  Lacordaire 
entered  the  Church.  This  history  endeared  him  to  Sainte- 
Beuve,  already  preoccupied  by  Pascal  and  the  idea  of  Grace. 
He  admired,  too,  something  strong  and  patient  in  the  mind 
of  Lacordaire. 

But  both  these  Catholic  Reformers  were  absolute  to  a 
fault.  Sainte-Beuve,  though  he  sat  at  their  feet  in  senti- 

*  Correspondance  de  Sainte-Beuve  avec  M.  et  Mme.  Juste  Olivier, 
p.  321. 
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menial  humility,  was  often  offended  by  their  lack  of  method, 
and  indeed  of  erudition,  their  hazardous  assertions,  their 
cocksureness,  their  ha2)py-go-lucky  prophecies.  They 
seemed  to  have  no  sense  of  proportion  ;  their  eye,  too  long¬ 
sighted,  abolished  all  intervals  as,  blind  to  the  world  around 
them,  they  seemed  to  discern  and  live  in  the  twenty-second 
century.  Sainte-Beuve  was  fervent,  he  was  humble,  but  he 
was  perspicacious  to  a  fault.  ‘  J ’analyse  tout  avec  perfidie  et 
une  secrete  aigreur,’  as  he  confessed  one  day  to  Victor  Hugo. 
He  would  have  peeped  and  botanised  on  his  mother’s  grave. 
He  peeped  and  botanised  at  the  feet  of  his  spiritual  directors, 
observing,  in  spite  of  himself,  how  the  noble  Lacordaire  was 
often  wily,  showing  too  much  of  the  churchman’s  ruse,  too 
slippery  a  diplomacy ;  while  Lamennais  lacked  judgement 
and  measure,  carrying  you  oflf  your  feet  by  an  impetuosity 
which  might  after  all  be  a  rush  towards  a  precipice. 

If  Lamennais  was  always  in  a  whirl,  Leroux  was  always 
in  a  maze.  Misty  and  moonstruck,  he  was  the  best  of 
men,  vowed  to  a  voluntary  poverty,  contemptuous  of  this 
world’s  gear  ;  when  he  spoke  or  wrote,  a  great  and  pure  idea 
flickered  through  a  flux  of  words,  like  a  pale  ray  drowned  in 
a  shower.  If  the  absolutism  of  the  Catholics  distressed 
Sainte-Beuve,  the  unpractical  dreaminess  of  Leroux  and  the 
Saint-Simonians  failed  to  satisfy  him.  Still,  with  all  the 
honesty  he  was  capable  of,  he  tried  to  lose  himself  in  their 
great  general  schemes  for  the  common  weal,  since  such  large- 
embracing  efibrts  are  the  antidote  to  passion.  But  he  could 
not  give  himself  wholly  to  either  little  band.  He  kept  ad¬ 
vancing  a  little  way  with  the  Saint-Simonians,  and  then  a 
short  distance  along  the  path  of  the  Liberal  Catholics. 
Although  the  roads  ran  parallel,  he  made  but  little  pro¬ 
gress. 

Still  his  curiosity  was  interested.  ‘  Le  Saint-Simonisme 
‘  que  j’ai  vu  de  pres  et  par  les  coulisses  m’a  beaucoup  servi  a 
‘  comprendre  I’origine  des  religions  avec  leur  diverses  mises, 

‘  ct  meme  (j’en  demande  bien  pardon)  le  Christianisme  et 
‘  Port- Royal.’  And  when  the  brain  is  all  alert,  the  heart  for 
a  while  becomes  less  exacting.  Sainte-Beuve  thought  him¬ 
self  cured.  He  left  Brussels  in  the  late  spring  of  1831,  and 
on  his  return  to  Paris  he  sought  out  Victor  Hugo.  The 
meeting  was  cordial.  He  was  invited  to  call  in  the  Rue 
Jean  Goujon,  where  he  found  Madame  Hugo  pale  and 
nervous ;  she  had  long  been  out  of  health,  they  said.  ‘  It 
‘  is  only  a  nervous  gastritis,’  declared  Sainte-Beuve,  who 
was  still  ‘  Werther,  Jacobin  et  carabin.’  But  he  was 
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preoccupied  by  her  languid  looks  and,  little  by  little,  his  good 
resolutions  weakened.  Perhaps  he  was  not  the  only  one  to 
suffer  ?  ...  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  jealous.  She  had 
supposed  Sainte-Beuve  to  be  interested  by  some  other 
woman.  He  explained.  The  first  stanzas  of  the  ‘  Livre 
‘  d’Amour’  are  dated  August  9,  1831. 

VI. 

The  ‘  Livre  d’Amour  ’  of  Sainte-Beuve  has  naturally 
never  been  published,  although,  quite  of  late,  it  has  become  a 
great  deal  too  well  known.  By  an  extraordinary  aberration, 
which  M.  Michaut  has  compared  to  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti’s 
exhumation  of  his  buried  verses,  Sainte-Beuve  printed  it 
privately  in  1843  (anonymously,  of  course)  and  gave  an 
annotated  copy  to  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  of  which  at 
that  time  he  was  the  librarian.  There  whoso  chooses  may 
consult  it,  on  due  application.  Almost  all  the  remaining 
copies  were  destroyed  on  the  death  of  the  author  in  1869. 
But  a  few  months  ago,  M.  Michaut  printed  most  of  the 
verses  in  his  essay  on  ‘  Le  Livre  d’Amour  de  Sainte-Beuve,’ 
and  M.  Troubat,  the  critic’s  residuary  legatee,  is  about  to 
issue  a  very  small,  privately  printed  edition  of  the  copy  in 
the  National  Library.  Sainte-Beuve  himself  led  the  way. 
Many  of  the  verses  of  the  ‘  Livre  d’Amour  ’  appear  in  his 
collected  poems,  published  in  1863,  under  the  title  ‘Suite 
‘  de  “  .Joseph  Delorme.”  ’ 

The  ‘  Livre  d’Amour  ’  is  not  only  the  day-book  of  a  love 
story  written  hour  by  hour ;  it  is  a  serious  artistic  effort 
which  we  may  compare  with  Coventry  Patmore’s  ‘  Angel  in 
‘  the  House,’  despite  the  moral  abyss  which  divides  -the 
two  volumes.  Sainte-Beuve  began  it  just  about  the  time 
when  his  rival,  Victor  Hugo,  was  publishing  ‘  Notre-Dame 
‘  de  Paris.’  He  reproached  the  great  Romantic  with  an 
excess  of  fantasy — ‘les  caracteres  traversent  trop  frequem- 
‘  ment  la  trame  de  la  nature  humaine  dans  un  sens  ou 
‘  dans  un  autre,  dessus  et  dessous,  en  feerie  et  en  grotesque, 
‘  vers  le  ciel  ou  vers  I’enfer.’  Sainte-Beuve  himself  intended 
never  to  exceed  the  level  of  everyday’s  most  quiet  need,  he 
meant  to  place  a  man  and  a  woman  in  the  circumstances  of 
ordinary  modern  life,  and  to  distil  the  wine  of  poetry  from 
their  unforced  sentiments.  He  was  beginning  to  think  with 
Racine  (Hugo’s  ‘  bete  noire  ’)  that  ‘  toute  I’invention  consists 
‘  a  faire  quelque  chose  de  rien.’  Unfortunately,  the  ‘  Livre 
‘  d’Amour  *  is  not  ‘  Berenice  ’ ;  too  often,  the  preachiness 
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of  the  treatment  contrasts  with  the  simplicity  of  the  theme, 
while,  in  the  feeling  expressed,  nothing  grand,  profound, 
inevitable,  redeems  the  prosy  duplicities  of  an  adulterous 
passion. 

The  silhouette  of  the  husband  is  etched  with  the  bitterest 
acid — with,  if  we  may  coin  the  phrase,  an  admiring  venom. 
He  is  the  King  Consort — ‘  I’Epoux  Roi  ’ — ardent  and  serious 
of  aspect,  with  a  lip  that  curls  in  ready  disdain,  and  at  first 
the  two  that  most  offend  him  do  not  cease  to  love  and 
admire — 

‘  Mon  amitie  pen  tranche  eut  bien  droit  aux  rigueurs, 

Et  je  plains  I’offens^,  noble  entre  les  grands  coeurs.’ 

But  soon  something  bitter  poisons  their  remorse,  and  a 
manuscript  note  to  the  copy  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  do 
Paris  expatiates ; 

‘  Non,  il  n’est  pas  un  noble  coeur.  Artificieux  et  fastueux,  il  est 
vain  au  fond;  tons  ceux  qui  I’ont  pratique  de  pres  ont  fini  par  le 
savoir;  mais  j’ai  longtemps  4t<5  dupe.  J’etais  dans  I’antre  du  Cyclope 
et  je  me  croyais  dans  la  grotte  d’un  demi-dieu.’ 

Henceforth,  for  Sainte-Beuve,  his  idol  of  yesterday  will 
be  ‘  Polypheme,’  ‘  the  Cyclops,’  or  the  ‘  lion  jaloux,*  the 
‘  dangereux  temoin,’  turn  by  turn  a  tyrant  and  a  dupe. 

It  is  true  that  the  unfortunate  husband  was  jealous  and 
even,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  humbled  and  bewildered. 
Hitherto  he  had  always  been  in  the  right,  had  always  come 
off  best,  always  had  his  own  way.  Even  now  he  is  living  in 
a  blaze  of  success.  He  writes  to  his  friend  in  a  pathetic 
dismay,  ‘  Je  ne  suis  plus  heureux.  .  .  .  Jene  sais  plus  ou  j’en 
suis  avec  les  deux  etres  que  j’aime  le  plus  au  monde  ’ 
(July  7,  1831).  And  then,  clumsily  jealous,  he  shuts  up  his 
wife  and  forbids  Sainte-Beuve  the  house.  Proud,  obstinate, 
ardent  rather  than  tender,  vehement  rather  than  sensitive, 
he  meant  to  bear  them  down,  to  keep  them  apart,  but  to 
keep  both  wife  and  friend.  They  were  too  subtle  for  him — 
they  met  in  secret.  In  the  cholera  year  (1832)  Sainte- 
Beuve,  anxious  for  news,  is  said  to  have  entered  the  house 
disguised  as  a  woman.  When  the  Hugos  spent  their 
summers  in  the  valley  of  the  Bievre,  Adele’s  lover  would  wait 
for  her  in  the  woods  at  dawn  : 

‘  Il  est  encore  au  lit,  le  dangereux  temoin  !  ’ 

Hugo,  emphatically  insisting  on  his  love  for  either,  felt 
his  powerlessness  to  retain  the  heart  of  friend  or  wife.  In 
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a  dim  bewildered  way  he  complained  of  the  new  note  in 
Sainte-Beuve’s  reviews.  What  he  asks  for,  he  repeats,  is 
not  praise  but  love  : — ‘  Victor  Hugo  is  flattered.  Victor 
‘  Hugo  returns  thanks.  But  Victor,  your  old  Victor,  is  sad 
‘  at  heart.’ 

‘  Aimer,  et  avoir  hcsoin  d’aiiiour  et  il’uinitie  (mettcz  cea  deux 
mots  sur  qui  vous  voudrez),  voila  le  Ibiid  .  .  .  dc  ina  vie.  Vous 
n’avez  jamais  rcconnu  cela  en  moi.  Vous  comiaissez  bien  peu  ma 
nature,  Sainte-Beuve.’ 

And  so  the  inevitable  happened.  In  the  spring  of  18do 
Victor  Hugo  produced  another  play  :  ‘  Lucrczia  Borgia.’  A 
very  beautiful  young  woman,  Juliette  Drouet,  took  a  small 
part  in  it — that  of  the  Princess  Negroni;  she  glided  across 
the  stage  like  a  vision,  sighing  a  few  words,  and  passed  out 
of  sight.  She  passed  into  the  life  of  Victor  Hugo,  and 
fifty  years  later  he  was  still  her  devoted  lover. 

Paris  veiled  its  face.  Prone  as  a  rule  to  condone  such 
irregularities  in  the  case  of  a  playwright  and  an  actress, 
sometimes  the  capricious  capital  insists  on  a  pure  romance. 
Victor  Hugo’s  marriage  was  a  popular  legend,  and  the 
public  resented  a  bad  ending  to  a  story  it  liked.  But  no 
one  was  so  resentful  and  so  indignant  as  Sainte-Beuve.  In 
public,  in  private,  the  flick  of  the  innuendo  darted  from  his 
lips.  Never  was  such  an  onslaught  of  the  Philistines  on 
Samson  taken  in  the  toils  of  Delilah,  for  by  some  inexplic¬ 
able  logic  of  the  human  heart,  Sainte-Beuve  was  all  the 
bitterer  because  he  felt  himself  to  be  the  secret  cause  of 
the  scandal.  Victor  Hugo  took  it  all  very  patiently.  He 
gave  his  life,  ‘  sans  phrase,’  to  the  woman  who  had  con¬ 
soled  him,  while  Sainte-Beuve  was  writing  the  following 
sonnet,  one  of  his  best,  to  Madame  Victor  Hugo : 

‘  8i  (juelque  blumc,  lielas,  se  glisse  a  I’originc 

Eu  CCS  amours  trop  ulicrs  oit  deux  occurs  out  lailli, 

(Jii  deux  etres,  jKirdus  j*ir  un  baiser  cueilli, 

f?ur  le  still  I’un  de  I’autre  out  bcni  la  ruiue ; 

Si  le  monde,  raillaut  tout  bonheur  qu’il  devine, 

N’y  voit  que  sens  emus  et  que  fragile  oubli. 

Si  I’Ange,  tout  d’abord  se  voilant  d’un  long  pli. 

Refuse  d’ecouter  le  couple  qui  s’incline.  .  .  . 

Approche,  6  mon  Amie,  approche  encor  ton  front, 

Serrons  plus  fort  nos  mains  pour  les  ans  qui  viendront ; 

La  faute  disparait  dans  sa  Constance  meme. 
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Quand  la  fid41if4,  triomphant  jiisfju’aii  bout, 

Luit  sur  dea  cheveux  hlanca  et  snr  des  rides  qu’on  airne, 
Le  Temps,  vieillard  divin,  honore  et  blanchit  tout.’ 


VII. 

While  this  episode  was  engrossing  all  the  powers  of 
Sainte-Beuve,  a  great  trouble  had  come  upon  his  spiritual 
pastors  and  masters.  In  1832,  during  several  months  of 
the  tragic  summer  of  the  cholera-year — Lacordaire  and 
Lamennais  were  absent  in  Rome,  defending  their  paper 
‘  I’Avenir,’  which  had  been  publicly  rebuked  by  the  Vatican. 
In  September  the  Papal  verdict  definitely  condemned  them ; 
Lacordaire  accepted  their  defeat,  gave  tip  all  his  schemes 
for  reforming  press  and  schools,  and  hid  for  a  while  his 
talent  in  the  white  coifs  of  the  Visitation,  of  which  con¬ 
vent  he  became  the  modest  almoner ;  for  the  future  great 
Dominican  was  a  Catholic  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 
And  Lamennais  was  religious,  too ;  but  the  gnarled  oak 
cannot  bend  though  the  thunder  strike  it.  Lamennais 
had  written  some  years  before  that  any  disobedience 
to  the  Pope  is  criminal,  that  dissent  is  always  the  sin 
of  schism.  But  his  obedience  was  of  a  black  and  bitter 
sort.  Ominously  muttering,  he  retreated  from  Rome  to  a 
little  country  home  he  had  in  the  oak  woods  near  Dinan, 
called  La  Chesnaie.  He  lived  there,  at  heart  rebellious, 
surrounded  by  a  small  pious  band  of  fervent  disciples,  of 
whom  one — the  young  Maurice  de  Guerin — was,  like 
himself,  a  wolf  in  the  fold.  Lamennais  began  to  murmur 
that  in  things  of  faith  the  Pope  is  supreme,  but  that  in  the 
sphere  of  action  a  man  must  judge  for  himself.  He  stalked 
across  the  lonely  moors,  meditating  great  things ;  he  looked 
at  the  ants  in  the  anthill,  he  observed  the  swallows  hover¬ 
ing  round  some  old  tree  and  collecting  for  their  autumn 
ex<Hlus.  The  birds  of  the  air  and  the  insects  of  the  earth 
are  free  to  help  each  other,  and  accomplish  in  common  that 
which  they  are  powerless  to  do  unaided.  If  a  man  may  not 
help  his  brother-men,  is  he  free?  Has  any  power  the  right 
to  constrain  an  instinct  so  universal  and  so  beneficent  ? 

‘  Au  printemps,  loraque  tout  se  raniinc,  il  sort  de  I’herbe  un  bruit 
qui  s’eleve  comme  un  long  murmure. 

‘  Ce  bruit,  forme  de  tant  de  bruits  qu’on  ne  les  pourrait  compter,  est 
la  voix  d'un  noinbre  innombrable  de  pauvres  petites  creatures  imper- 
ceptibles. 
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‘  Seule,  aucune  d’elles  ne  scrait  entendue :  tuutes  ensemble  elles  se 
font  entendre. 

‘  Vous  etes  ainsi  cachds  sous  I’herbe  ;  pourquoi  n’en  sort-il  aucune 
voi.x  ?  * 

(Lamennais,  ‘  Paroles  d’un  Croyant.’) 

All  the  Celtic  poetry  of  his  iniuJ ;  all  that  feeling  for 
wild  nature  which  made  him  a  poet  more  intimate  and 
spiritual  than  that  other  great  Breton  his  contemporary, 
Chateaubriand;  all  the  social  passion  of  this  rude  but 
loving  apostle  found  their  vent  during  these  long  months  of 
inaction,  and  were  exhaled  in  a  strange  rhythmic  plaint, 
which  was  to  be  the  gospel  of  the  men  of  ’48.  The  ‘  Paroles 
‘d’un  Croyant’  have  been  less  read  during  the  last  fifty 
years — crushed  (like  every  manifestation  of  Komanticism) 
under  the  wheels  of  positive  science.  But  time  has  its 
revenges.  It  is  science  to-day  that  inaugurates  a  growing 
movement  of  reaction.  That  which  is  not  in  the  visible, 
tangible  world ;  mystery ;  the  forces  whose  source  lies 
beyond ;  the  radiance  which  emanates  unseen  from  the 
head  and  the  heart  of  every  living  thing;  the  light 
to  which  our  eyes  are  blind;  the  waves  which  transmit 
our  thoughts  wordlessly  across  the  blank  worlds  of  the 
air — all  this  romance  of  knowledge  has  aroused  in  the 
minds  of  men  a  sense  that  there  is  more  in  the  scheme  of 
things  than  necessity,  than  heredity,  than  evolution,  or  law, 
and  a  corresponding  faith  in  the  immense  and  incalculable 
resources  of  the  universe.  Our  philosophers,  with  Bergson, 
begin  to  speak  of  liberty ;  our  social  students  dream  of 
something  more  spontaneous,  and  freer  than  the  centralised 
code  of  Napoleon  which  use  has  proved  inadequate.  In 
France  a  new  outburst  of  Komanticism  is  at  hand.  And 
if  the  young  men  of  to-morrow  should  open  the  ‘  Paroles 
‘  d’un  Croyant,’  they  will  reckon  Lamennais  among  the 
prophets. 

But  to  return  to  the  France  of  1832  ;  after  all  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  July  had  not  enthroned  a  long-dreamed-of  liberty. 
There  was  something  ‘  bourgeois,’  positive,  and  ordinary  in 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  which  was  quite  as  contrary 
to  the  generous  dreams  of  the  democrats  as  the  Jesuitry  of 
Charles  X.  There  were  malcontents  in  every  great  centre, 
and  a  series  of  insurrections  seemed  to  open  endless  possi¬ 
bilities  for  to-morrow.  This  unsettled  state  of  things  acted 
difierently  on  different  temperaments  ;  Lamennais,  by  nature 
a  reformer,  became  ever  more  and  more  the  Apostle  of  Dis- 
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content ;  Sainte-Beuve,  with  the  sedentary  scholar’s  taste 
for  public  order,  became  less  revolutionary  after  every  out¬ 
break.  Yet  before  he  and  his  master  parted  company  for 
the  rest  of  their  days  he  was  to  render  one  last  signal 
service  to  Lamennais. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April  in 
the  year  1831.  Sainte-Beuve  was  still  the  great  man’s 
faithful  alumnus,  as  Lamennais  himself  was  still  ostensibly 
the  son  and  servant  of  the  Church.  He  had  left  his  retreat 
of  La  Chesnaie,  and  was  living  in  Paris,  but  almost  in  the 
suburbs,  at  the  extremity  of  that  endless  Rue  de  Vaugirard 
which,  starting  from  the  Luxembourg  gardens,  straggles  out 
towards  Issy.  One  morning  Sainte-Beuve  received  an 
impatient  summons  to  the  house  in  Vaugirard.  He  lost 
no  time,  and,  on  arriving,  saw  the  Archbishop’s  coach 
waiting  at  the  door — for  at  that  time  the  superior  clergy 
hoped  by  gentle  blandishments  to  restrain  the  threatening 
rebellion  of  Lamennais — and  as  Sainte-Beuve  crossed  the 
court  he  met  the  Archbishop  himself  going  out.  He  went 
straight  up  to  the  Abbe’s  room,  and  found  him  more  than 
ever  agitated.  ‘  My  good  friend,’  said  the  priest,  ‘  we  cannot 
‘  go  on  like  this  any  longer !  ’  and  he  opened  the  drawer  of 
a  small  deal  table,  which,  with  a  few  straw  chairs,  furnished 
the  study.  Thence  he  drew  a  copy-book,  covered  with  small 
writing.  ‘  Look !  ’  he  said,  ‘  this  is  a  little  book  which  I 
‘  charge  you  to  see  through  the  press,  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
‘  I  leave  Paris  on  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Make  haste, 
‘  therefore,  make  haste  !  there  is  no  time  to  lose  !  I  shall 
‘  not  sign  it.*  Sainte-Beuve  replied  that,  with  Lamennais’ 
name,  any  publisher  would  print  this  unorthodox  Pastoral, 
but  that  an  anonymous  pamphlet  might  be  difficult  to  place. 
It  was  only  on  the  morrow,  however,  that  the  Abbe  con¬ 
sented  to  put  his  name  to  the  work,  which  was,  of  course, 
the  famous  ‘  Paroles  d’un  Croyant.’ 

Critic  though  he  was  by  nature  and  profession,  Sainte- 
Beuve  had  not  discovered  at  first  sight  all  the  excellence  of 
the  pages  committed  to  him. 

‘  We  were  then  purists  in  the  mutter  of  style.  The  declamatory 
apocalyptic  eloquence  of  the  little  pamphlet  was  as  a  pillar  of  smoke 
which  had  from  me  its  central  and  eruptive  flame,  and  the  force  in  it 
which  made  the  author  say  later  on,  “  All  the  same,  the  human  fibre 
thrilled  there  !  ”  But  one  morning,  as  I  took  back  the  proofs  to  the 
printing-press,  the  master-printer  asked  to  see  me  a  moment.  “  This 
book  of  M.  de  Lamennais’,”  s;iid  he,  “  will  make  no  end  of  a  stir.  The 
very  printers  have  all  gone  mad  about  if,  and  are  transported  by  the 
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copy  they  compose.  My  office  is  all  topsy-turvy.  I  am  a  friend  of 
the  Government  and  do  not  want  to  get  into  difficulties  :  but  since 
I  have  undertaken  the  work,  I  will  lend  my  presses  if  you  can  find 
another  printer  to  lend  his  name.”  ’ — (Sainte-Beuve,  ‘  Nouveaux 
Lundis,’  i.  p.  40.) 

M.  Plassan’a  compositors  were  better  judges  on  this 
occasion  than  Sainte-Beuve.  The  book  appeared,  and  Paris 
was  as  much  in  an  uproar  as  M.  Plassan’s  printing  office. 
Henceforward  there  was  no  disguise  about  tlie  attitude  of 
Lamennais :  the  priest  was  no  longer  a  priest  but  a 
demagogue.  Sainte-Beuve,  who  disliked  to  be  taken  by 
surprise,  never  forgave  Lamennais  his  defection,  and  it  was 
not  until  forty  years  afterwards  that  he  wrote  of  his  old 
master :  ‘  C’est  le  Soldat  de  I’Avenir !  ’  .  .  .  The  soldier  of 
the  future  is  often  the  martyr  of  the  present:  Lamennais 
w’as  to  endure  all  the  rigours  of  the  Church  he  loved  and 
forsook.  But  he  found  more  bitter,  we  think,  than  oppro¬ 
brium  or  excommunication,  the  sincere  complaint  of  his  old 
disciple,  whose  faith  he  had  destroyed.  ‘You  filled  my 
‘  soul  with  hope,’ wrote  Sainte-Beuve;  ‘you  carried  it  on 
‘  your  shoulder  like  the  good  shepherd.  And  now  you 
‘  have  thrown  it  violently  to  the  ground,  and  behold  it 
‘  dies  in  the  ditch  !  ’ 


vin. 

This  was  in  1834.  Twelve  months  earlier  the  world 
(whicli  knew  nothing  of  the  ‘  Paroles  d’un  Croyant  ’)  took 
Lamennais  for  an  eminent  Catholic  priest,  just  as  (knowing 
nothing  of  Madame  Hugo)  it  imagined  Sainte-Beuve  to  be  a 
pious  young  Neo-Christian.  There  was  indeed  something 
naturally  sacerdotal  in  his  character  and  tastes — something 
claustral,  tranquil,  recollected  in  the  whole  manner  of  the 
man,  which  suggested  the  cure  rather  than  the  Romantic. 
Tf  you  went  to  see  him,  his  retired  life  with  his  old  mother, 
the  great  parlour  lined  with  books  looking  out  on  a  high- 
walled  garden,  the  student  himself  divided  between  erudition 
and  a  passionate  fraternity,  all  pointed  to  Sainte-Beuve  as  a 
sort  of  lay  confessor.  And,  indeed,  he  had  many  penitents. 

None  of  then:  was  so  illustrious  as  the  Baroness  Aurore 
Dudevant,  better  known  as  George  Sand.  In  1833,  early  in 
the  spring,  Sainte-Beuve  published  in  the  ‘  National  ’  a 
review  of  her  first  two  novels.  He  had  never  met  the  lady, 
but  knew  that  this  descendant  of  a  king  of  Poland  had 
come  to  Paris,  on  the  morrow  of  1830,  to  earn  her  living 
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by  painting  hand-screens  and  writing  stories.  She  had  left 
her  home,  like  Ibsen’s  Nora,  to  find  her  soul.  No  one  has 
told  us  the  after-history  of  Nora.  George  Sand,  as  it 
happened,  had  spent  three  very  stormy  years  in  Paris 
where  Jules  Sandeau  had  been  her  first  lover,  succeeded  by 
Meriniee  ;  and  now  she  was  determined  to  have  no  more  to 
do  with  passion  but  to  live  for  Art  and  friendship.  She 
was  not  happy  and  came  to  Sainte-Beuve  in  trouble  about 
her  soul.  ‘  There  is  so  much  of  the  pi’iest  in  you !  ’  she 
said — like  Lamartine.  And  in  truth  a  psychologist  is  almost 
a  confessor. 

The  George  Sand  of  1833  was  not  as  yet  the  woman  of 
her  official  portraits,  whose  noble  head,  large  heavy  features, 
wise  and  placid  glance  are  familiar  to  us  all.  She  was  a 
Spanish-looking  young  creature  of  eight-and-twenty,  not 
regularly  beautiful,  but  most  attractive.  ‘Je  I’ai  trouvee 
‘  beaucoup  plus  jolie  femme  que  je  m’y  attendais,’  wrote  a 
Swiss  pastor’s  wife,  one  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  friends,  Madame 
Juste  Olivier.  ‘  Oui,  elle  est  jolie,  plus  femme  que  dame; 

‘  cependant,  par  instants,  plus  ceci  que  je  n’imaginais.  Forte 
‘  de  corps  et  d’esprit ;  les  doigts  mignons  et  fort  bien  poses 
‘  autour  d’une  cigarette.’  (Leon  Seche,  ‘  Sainte-Beuve,’  t.  ii.) 
There  is  a  pen  drawing  by  Alfred  de  Musset  taken  about 
this  time,  which  shows  her  in  her  young,  supple,  yet  stalwart 
Southern  grace.  Two  jet-black  loops  of  hair  fall  over  a  pale, 
round,  candid,  childish  face,  out  of  which  look  two  great 
black  solemn  eyes. 

‘  Sainte-Beuve  et  Madame  Didier  me  disent  la  meme  chose 
‘  d’elle,’  wrote  Madame  Olivier  in  1842,  'elle  absorbe  les 
‘  attections,  les  engloutit ;  elle  est  “fatale.”  ’  This  was  already 
so  much  the  opinion  of  Madame  Victor  Hugo  that  she  forbade 
Sainte-Beuve  to  call  upon  the  siren.  He  received,  therefore, 
her  confessions  by  correspondence. 

Sainte-Beuve  was  destined  to  have  the  very  greatest 
influence  over  his  illustrious  penitent,  and  this  is  the  more 
remarkable  since  he  never  fell  in  love  with  her,  nor  she  with 
him.  But  it  was  he  who  confessed  and  consoled  the  poor 
Magdalen  throughout  the  tragic  ignominy  of  her  double  love 
affair  with  Musset  and  Pagello.  And  having  poured  oil 
and  balm  into  her  wounds,  it  was  he  who  set  the  passionate 
individualist  in  a  better  path,  pointing  out  to  her  his 
own  ideal  of  fraternity  and  social  progress.  It  was  Sainte- 
Beuve  who  brought  together  George  Sand  and  Lamennais — 
which  fierce  hater  of  woman  kept  a  soft  corner  in  his  heart 
for  Madame  Sand—  and  he  also  laid  her  under  the  spell  of 
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Pierre  Leroux,  whose  mouthpiece  she  became.  A  little 
later  he  quarrelled  with  them  all,  but  they  continued  undis¬ 
turbed  to  labour  together  in  the  cause  of  democracy,  and 
some  years  later,  in  1845,  she  wrote  to  Sainte-Beuve  : 

‘  Ma  vie  intellectuelle  se  compose  de  vous,  de  M.  de  Lamennais  et  de 
Leroux.  .  .  .  C’est  vous  qui  le  premier  m’avez  prononc^  le  nom  de 
Leroux  et  qui  lu’avez  euthousiasm^e  pour  M.  de  Lamennais.  C’est  a 
vous  que  je  dois  (apres  les  orages  dont  vous  in’avez  uid^e  ii  sortir) 
d’avoir  cherchd  ma  vie  dans  des  sentiments  moins  individuels.’ — (George 
Sand,  ‘Lettres  a  Sainte-Beuve,’  ‘lievue  de  Paris,’  November  15, 
December  1,  1896.) 

Thanks  to  Sainte-Beuve,  the  poor  romantic  slave  of 
passion  was  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Nature  with  a 
deeper  serenity  and  a  vaster  love  than  any  mind  (save 
Goethe’s)  of  the  nineteenth  century,  even  as  she  was  to  feel 
the  love  of  humanity  no  less  than  the  noble  Utopians  of 
1830.  She  was  the  child  of  Rousseau  and  the  heir  of  the 
Saint-Simonians ;  when  at  last  her  influence  died  down  in 
France,  it  sprang  up,  and  still  bears  its  fruits,  in  Scandinavia 
and  Russia ;  after  all,  it  is  an  ample  destiny. 


IX. 

In  the  pauses  of  their  earnest  conversations  George  Sand 
and  Sainte-Beuve  read  to  each  other  the  novels  they  were 
writing.  We  are  in  1833 ;  she  was  busy  with  ‘  Lelia,’  he 
was  finishing  ‘  Volupte.’  ‘  Lelia,’  when  it  appeared,  enjoyed 
the  insensate  triumph  of  a  work  which  chimes  in  with  the 
taste  of  the  moment  and  squanders  all  its  glory  in  an  hour. 
It  belongs  to  the  extremest  left  of  Romanticism,  is 
Satanic,  anti-social,  dithyrambic  even  as  ‘  Manfred  ’  or 
‘  Han  d’Islande,’  and  as  unreadable  to-day.  Lelia  herself 
is  a  ‘  Femme  fatale,’  a  Blighted  Being,  a  Void  Volcano ; 
Lelia  is  poor  pretty  George  Sand’s  idea  of  herself  at  eight- 
and-twenty  with  a  husband,  two  children,  and  two  lovers  in 
the  background,  as  she  quaintly  describes  herself  in  a  letter 
to  Sainte-Beuve:  ‘austere  et  presque  vierge,  hideuse  dans 
‘  mon  egoisme  et  mon  isolement.’  ‘  You  terrify  me !  ’  ex¬ 
claimed  Sainte-Beuve  when  she  finished  reading  the  story. 
On  the  first  blush  of  it,  George  Sand  liked  the  idea;  but 
the  next  morning  she  seized  her  pen  and  scribbled  off  to 
her  confidant : 

‘  Ne  croyez  pas  trop  a  tous  mes  airs  sataniques :  je  vous  jure  que 
c’est  uu  genre  que  je  me  donne.’ — (Sainte-Beuve,  ‘  Portraits  Con- 
temporains,’  i.,  note.) 
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That,  perhaps,  is  just  why  ‘  Lelia  ’  to-day  leaves  us 
uiiiuoved.  ‘  Volupte  ’  is,  for  us,  the  more  interesting  book ; 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  real  life  in  it — a  great  deal  about 
Sainte-Beuve  and  Madame  Victor  Hugo,  and  the  inner 
history  of  that  social  and  religious  movement  which  pro¬ 
duced  both  Lamennais  and  Leroux.  Yet  it  pretends  to  be 
an  historical  novel — it  takes  place  in  the  year  of  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  birth.  But  Sainte-Beuve  had  no  imagination,  and 
simply  put  into  his  book,  under  other  names,  the  persons 
and  the  preoccupations  which  filled  his  thoughts.  The 
heroine,  exquisitely  drawn,  is  Madame  Victor  Hugo  married, 
not  to  a  Romantic  poet,  but  to  an  aged  conspirator,  a  Breton  ; 
but  surely  we  recognise  the  obstinate  and  vehement  soul,  the 
bitter  tirades,  the  grey  locks  and  fierce  glance  of  Monsieur 
de  Couaen  ?  Do  they  not  all  belong  to  ‘  Monsieur  Feli,’ 
himself,  in  his  own  sphere,  a  conspirator  against  the  powers 
that  be In  Amaur}',  the  hero,  we  see  much  of  Sainte- 
Beuve  himself ;  whole  passages  are  transferred  from  the 
‘  Livre  d’Amour,’  or  from  his  prose  writings.  But  Amaury, 
like  Lacordaire,  enters  Holy  Orders ;  and  it  was  Lacordaire 
who  wrote  the  chapter  describing  the  hero’s  life  in  the 
seminary. 

The  title  ‘Volupte’  speaks  of  sensuous  love ;  it  is  a  novel 
with  a  purpose.  His  passions  are  the  hero’s  bane.  Yet 
only  in  the  purest  meaning  is  he  the  lover  of  the  three 
women  who  fill  his  heart :  the  girl  he  ought  to  have 
married,  the  woman  he  adores,  and  the  coquette  with  whom 
he  trifles.  But  there  is  a  dark  side,  according  to  Sainte- 
Beuve,  to  chivalrous  devotion  ;  ‘  I’amour  courtois  ’  exalts  a 
Beatrice  at  the  expense  of  some  girl  on  the  streets ;  and  this 
complete  divorce  between  sentiment  and  the  senses  results 
in  a  depravation  of  the  whole  nature.  ‘  Marriage  or  the 
‘  priesthood,’  resumes  Sainte-Beuve,  already  a  Jansenist  at 
heart. 

Any  human  being  whose  pen  is  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer 
can  write  one  good  novel  by  telling  the  story  of  his  heart. 
And,  since  this  is  what  Sainte-Beuve  has  done  in  ■■  Volupte,’ 
we  may  marvel  that  the  book  is  rarely  opened  now.  Balzac 
could  tell  us  why. 

Of  all  the  great  men  produced  by  the  Romantic  revolution, 
Balzac  and  Sainte-Beuve  were  the  most  alike.  Each  had 
the  same  insatiable  curiosity,  a  similar  power  and  refinement 
in  searching  the  dark  places  of  the  soul ;  each  owned  the 
physiologist’s  instinct  which  classes  men  by  their  tempera¬ 
ment  rather  than  by  their  actions  ;  each  of  them  possessed 
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that  gift  of  creating  or  poi'traying  an  individual  which,  in 
Balzac’s  phrase,  ‘  ajoutait  de  nouveaux  etres  a  I’etat  civil.’ 
The  same  world  lives  and  breathes — the  same  romantic  and 
mystical  great  ladies,  Sirens  and  Mnses  ;  the  same  .^olian 
poets  and  politicians  ambitious  and  sublime — in  the  ‘  Por- 
‘  traits  Contemporains  ’  and  the  ‘  Comedie  Hnmaine.’  And 
each  of  them,  Balzac  and  Sainte-Benve,  stippled  his 
portraits  to  the  verge  of  pettiness  or  affectation,  so  that 
Lamennais  exclaimed,  ‘  La  critique  de  Sainte-Beuve,  voyez- 
‘  vous,  c’est  du  marivaudage !  ’  He  might  have  said  as  much 
of  the  ‘Duchesse  de  Langeais.’  With  qualities  and  defects 
so  near  akin,  need  we  say  that  Sainte-Beuve  and  Balzac 
could  not  endure  each  other?  Something  perfidious  in  the 
critic  exasperated  the  novelist ;  all  that  was  gross  and 
extravagant  in  Balzac  offended  the  Attic  delicacy  of  Sainte- 
Beuve.  As  long  as  they  lived,  they  were  at  daggers  drawn. 
Sainte-Beuve  had  lost  no  chance  of  humiliating  Balzac  in  his 
articles ;  it  happened  one  day  that  he  classed  him  with 
Eugene  Sue,  a  little  below  Frederic  Souli6.  Balzac  ought 
to  have  laughed — and  so  no  doubt  he  did,  but  it  was  on  the 
wrong  side  of  his  mouth. 

Balzac  of  course  read  ‘  Volupte  ’  when  it  appeared,  early 
in  1834.  And  no  man  in  literature  ever  took  a  more  delicate 
revenge.  The  novelist  had  his  own  history — a  history  not 
unlike  Sainte-Beuve’s ;  and  he  possessed  what  the  critic  had 
not,  an  extraordinary  imagination,  a  power  of  making  the 
dry  bones  live.  He  pulled  the  novel  to  pieces,  angry  Titan 
as  he  was,  as  he  took  up  the  characters  and  breathed  on 
them  one  by  one — First  a  bitter,  disappointed,  elderly  con¬ 
spirator — and  of  the  Marquis  de  Couaen  he  made  Monsieur 
de  Mortsauf,  the  most  wonderful  example  of  the  ‘  trauriger 
‘  ungriechischer  Hypochondrist  ’  that  ever  lived  in  any 
book.  More  delicately  still  he  manipulated  Lucy  O’Neilly, 
the  young  foreign  wife,  virtuous  but  vaguely  ‘  ennxiyee  ’ ; 
and  behold  the  exquisite  Henriette  de  Mortsauf  (Balzac’s 
own  Madame  de  B  .  .  .  )  in  the  flower  of  her  good  sense, 
practical  kindness,  depth  of  sentiment,  and  tenderest 
maternity  ;  the  morbid  Amaury,  who  loves  her  and  betrays 
her  for  a  frivolous  woman  of  the  world,  lives  twice  over  as 
Felix  Vandernesse ;  while  Sainte-Beuve’s  pale  sketch  of 
Madame  R.  blooms  into  the  riotous  fantasy  and  freedom  of 
Lady  Arabella  Dudley. 

People  were  still  reading  ‘  Volupte  ’  with  the  secondary 
sort  of  interest  which  they  bestow  on  the  not  quite  success¬ 
ful  book  of  a  most  successful  man,  when  this  new  star  rose 
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above  the  horizon.  The  story  was  just  the  same,  but  told 
with  what  another  accent !  ‘  Volupte  ’  dropped  from  their 
hands.  Thenceforth,  when  they  wanted  that  particular 
tale,  they  opened  Balzac’s  ‘  Lys  dans  la  Vallee.’ 


X. 

It  was  ill  1831  that  Sainte-Beuve  came  to  an  open 
rupture  with  Victor  Hugo.  There  was  some  threat  of  a  duel 
which  Iteiiduel,  their  publisher,  prevented.  There  was 
some  talk,  too,  (on  Saintc-Beuve’s  part)  of  entering  Holy 
Orders  like  his  hero  Amaury.  (‘Oh  do  !  ’  exclaimed  George 
Sand  ;  ‘  How  nice  !  I  will  confess  to  you  !  ’) — But  it  ended 
there.  Madame  Victor  Hugo  had  not  the  grace  to  die,  like 
the  Marquise  de  Oouathi,  and  save  the  situation.  She  lived, 
poor  woman,  inextricably  caught  in  an  intolerable  position, 
between  the  lover  and  the  husband  who  hated  each  other. 
In  vain  she  tried  to  make  their  peace,  turning  first  to  one, 
then  to  the  other.  Perhaps  at  heart  she  preferred  Victor 
Hugo,  as  who  would  not?  Pity,  we  think,  had  always  been 
the  well-head  of  her  feeling  for  Sainte-Beuve  ;  it  was,  how¬ 
ever,  deep  enough  to  keep  her  for  three  more  years  the 
heroine  of  his  ‘  Livre  d’Amour.’  But  when  her  daughter 
Leopoldine  grew  old  enough  to  be  confirmed,  Madame  Hugo, 
in  a  pious  mother’s  natural  desire  for  a  soul  re-whitened 
with  which  to  approach  the  Holy  Table,  found  strength  to 
break  the  last  link  which  bound  her  to  Sainte-Beuve.  The 
critic  was  heart-broken  and  furious,  nor  could  he  ever  believe 
that  his  liege-lady  had  grown  tired  of  him.  ‘  It  is  all,’  he 
would  say,  ‘  some  stupendous  ruse  of  Polypherae’s — quelque 
‘  noire  et  grossiere  machination  qui  sent  son  Cyclope  ’ ;  and 
he  launched  his  anathema  at  Adele — not  for  faithlessness, 
but  for  the  more  pardonable  and  conceivable  crime  of  ‘  une 
‘  stupide  credulite.’ 

‘  Once  upon  a  time,’  he  wrote  in  later  days,  ‘  a  man  loved 
‘  a  beauty  without  brains  and  a  genius  without  judgment.’ 
It  was,  he  imagined,  his  own  history.  He  never  forgave  his 
companions  in  Armida’s  garden  for  the  great  disenchant¬ 
ment  which  they  had  undergone  together. 

In  1 830  it  had  seemed  so  easy  to  change  the  world.  The 
carnation  had  appeared  on  the  very  point  of  producing  an 
ear  of  com ;  and  here  were  the  same  sweet  crimson 
flowers  still  blooming,  year  in,  year  out — sweet  enough  and 
red  enough,  but  in  no  wise  miraculous.  To  gather  such  as 
they,  there  is  no  need  to  dally  in  enchanted  places.  Of  the 
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little  band  of  companions,  not  one  had  realised  his  dream. 
Sainte-Beuve  was  not  a  great  poet  nor  a  lover  happy  in 
unalterable  fidelity.  Victor  Hugo,  more  than  ever  famous, 
had  lost  the  key  of  his  dear  earthly  paradise.  Lamennais 
h.ad  not  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Church  home  to  the 
people,  and  he  himself  lay  under  the  ban  of  excommunica¬ 
tion.  The  problems  of  capital  and  labour  still  perplexed 
the  world,  despite  the  projects  of  the  Saint-Simonians,  whose 
association  had  been  dissolved  by  law  in  1833.  All  the 
hopes  and  all  the  dreams  that  they  had  shared  in  common 
appeared  now  to  Sainte-Beuve  as  a  mere  midsummer  night’s 
dream,  signifying  nothing. 

Passion,  Liberty,  Religion  had  passed  through  his  life  like 
a  whirlwind;  but  they  had  left  nothing  behind  them. 
Henceforth,  professedly  sceptic,  he  occupied  himself  with 
the  analysis  of  those  faiths  in  which  he  had  once  believed, 
and  his  history  of  Port-Royal  is  in  some  sort  an  anatomy  of 
religious  experience.  If  truth  can  be  attained,  he  hoped  for 
it  thenceforward,  not  through  a  sudden  revelation  from 
above,  but  from  the  positive  tests  of  practical  knowledge. 
‘  J’herborise,’  he  said.  ‘  Je  suis  un  naturaliste  des  esprits.’ 
In  a  letter  to  Bersot,  written  in  1863,  he  sums  up  the 
doctrine  of  all  his  later  years  :  ‘  Si  j’avais  une  devise  ce  serait 
‘  “  le  Vrai — le  Vrai  seul,”  et  que  le  beau  et  le  bien  s’en  tirent 
comme  ils  peuvent.’ 

Thus,  after  an  excursion  into  the  regions  of  Romance  and 
Religion,  Sainte-Beuve  returned  to  the  teaching  of  Lamarck, 
but  with  a  more  intimate  sense  of  the  fluid  mobility  of  all 
things,  of  their  constant  and  gradual  transformation,  even 
in  the  moral  world.  And,  by  transferring  to  history  and 
psychology  the  methods  of  natural  history,  he  lived  to 
inaugurate  in  France  the  cult  of  Science. 
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Art.  VIIL— the  WORK  OF  JAMES  MoNEILL 
WHISTLER. 

1.  Ilistoire  de  J.  McN.  Whistler  el  de  son  (Euvre.  Par 

Theodore  Duret.  (Paris  :  H.  Flourj,  1904.) 

2.  The  Art  of  James  McNeill  Whistler:  An  Appreciation. 

By  T.  R.  Way  and  G.  R.  Dennis.  (London  :  G.  Bell 
&  Sons.  1901.) 

3.  Mr.  Whistler's  Lithographs.  By  T.  R.  Way.  1896. 

4.  Whistler  0,8 1  Knew  Him.  By  Mortimer  Menpes.  (A.  &C. 

Black.) 

5.  Mr.  Whistler's  Etchings.  By  Frederick  Wedmore. 

6.  Memorial  Exhibition  of  the  Worhs  of  the  late  J.  McN. 

Whistler  {organised  by  the  International  Society  of 
Sculptors,  Painters,  and  Gravers) :  Catalogue  of  Paintings, 
Drawings,  Etchings,  and  Lithographs.  1905. 

7.  The  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies.  Whistler.  (London  : 

Heinemann.  1890.) 

^HE  time  has  not  come  for  a  biography  of  James  McNeill 
Whistler,  such  as  should  deserve  the  name  of  a 
biography.  What  we  have  at  present  are  sketches, 
appreciations,  chiefly  of  the  painter’s  art,  touching  slightly 
upon  the  character  of  the  man.  This  last  may  not  be  left 
entirely  out  of  consideration.  Whistler  was  more  than  merely 
a  painter  :  he  was  by  nature  and  by  election  a  combatant ; 
and  chance  decreed  that  he  should  be  in  this  country  the 
champion  of  a  certain  theory  of  art  and  ideal  of  painting. 
Fighting  at  first  very  much  alone,  he  gathered  about  him, 
as  time  went  on,  a  band  of  adherents  ;  among  such  his  first 
biographers  were  sure  to  be  found.  Now  there  was  this 
further  peculiarity  about  Whistler:  he  not  only  doubled 
his  functions  as  painter  and  gladiator,  he  was  in  himself  of 
duplex  nature.  More  than  almost  any  other  real  personage, 
not  less  than  Daudet’s  famous  Tartarin  de  Tarascon,  he 
consisted  of  two  beings,  not  indeed  a  Whistler-Quichotte 
and  a  Whistler- Sancho  Panza,  but  a  Whistler-artiste  and  a 
Whistler-gamin  :  one  cannot  use  a  milder  word  ;  Whistler’s 
enemies  would  have  used  a  harsher.  On  many  occasions  it 
was  the  Whistler-gamin  who  seemed  to  have  the  greater 
power  of  attracting  allies.  Due  credit  then  should  be 
given  to  M.  Theodore  Duret,  whose  ‘  Histoire  de  J.  McN. 
‘Whistler  etde  son  (Euvre’  is  the  most  important  contribution 
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we  have  as  yet  towards  an  appreciation  of  the  painter.  For 
in  M.  Duret  we  have  none  of  the  usual  extravagances  of 
the  Whistlerite.  lie  is  an  out-and-out  admirer;  but  he 
expresses  his  admiration  soberly,  not  always  with  complete 
justice,  but  without  bitterness.  Messrs.  T.  R.  Way  and  G. 
R.  Dennis  write  in  a  vein  of  superlative  appreciation  ;  their 
‘  The  Art  of  James  McNeill  Whistler  ’  was  designed  as  an 
offering  to  ‘  the  master  ’  himself.  And  such  an  offering 
must  have  been  superlative  to  avoid  offence.  In  Mr. 
Mortimer  Menpes  we  have  a  sort  of  emancipated  disciple. 
Mr.  Menpes  himself  came  at  last  under  the  lash  of  a  wit 
which  was  sparing  of  few.  But  the  fact  has  not  turned  him 
from  an  admirer  into  a  detractor ;  and  though  his  ‘  Whistler 
‘  as  I  Knew  Him  ’  lacks  any  literary  grace,  we  have  to  thank 
it  for  some  intimate  touches  which  are  necessary  to  our 
understanding  of  the  Whistler  of  every-day. 

The  chief  (or  should  we  rather  say  the  superficial  ?)  cause 
for  which  Whistler  contended  in  his  talk,  in  his  pamphlets 
and  lectures,  is  now  reckoned  a  gained  cause.  By  the 
majority  of  contemporary  painters,  indeed,  it  is  considered 
so  utterly  triumphant  that  there  is  nothing  left  to  say  on 
the  other  side.  Briefly  stated,  it  is  the  elimination  of 
‘  literature  ’  from  painting,  from  the  plastic  arts.  The 
essential  of  this  evangel  Whistler  expressed  in  its  most 
plausible  guise  in  the  first  of  the  famous  ‘  propositions  ’ 
prefixed  to  the  catalogue  of  his  etchings  of  Venice  exhibited 
in  18y6.  Proposition  No.  1  says  : 

‘  That  in  Art  it  is  criminal  to  go  beyond  the  means  used 
‘  in  its  exercise.’ 

Clearly  the  art  which  is  illustrative,  which  is  literary, 
does  this.  It  depends  not  upon  itself  alone,  and  by  associa¬ 
tion  calls  up  ideas  which  itself  can  never  express.  And, 
as  a  fact,  not  only  in  Whistler’s  own  early  days,  but  through 
all  the  history  of  painting,  the  attitude  of  the  ‘  general  ’  has 
been  to  look  outside  the  picture  itself  to  its  associations 
with  literature  or  history.  We  have  said  it  was  partly 
chance  which  made  Whistler  such  a  ‘  promachos  ’  in  this 
question ;  it  was  the  accident  that  he  chose  to  domesticate 
himself  in  England,  which  was  holding  back  very  obstinately 
from  the  ‘  movement  ’  in  France  or  elsewhere,  wherever  any 
‘  movement  ’  could  be  discerned.  All  the  young  painters 
among  whom  Whistler  was  thrown  during  his  salad  days 
ill  Paris  were  in  one  way  or  another  (consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously)  championing  the  same  doctrine — that,  as  the 
lesthete  said  in  ‘  Punch,’  the  beauty  of  a  picture  ‘  was  in  the 
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‘  picchali  ’  or  it  was  nowhere.  The  master  Delacroix,  master 
to  all  the  younger  school  in  France,  might  be  reckoned  the 
practical  exponent  of  this  creed,  as  opposed,  for  example,  to 
the  popular  Delaroche.  Edouard  Manet,  one  of  ‘  les  jeunes  ’ 
among  Whistler’s  contemporaries  in  Paris,  was  a  notable 
fighter  for  the  same  principle.  It  may  indeed  be  disputed 
that  Manet  introduced  much  beauty  into  his  work ;  but  it 
is  beyond  contest  that,  more  almost  than  any  painter  of  our 
time,  he  turned  ‘  literature  ’  out  of  doors. 

But  Art  in  England,  under  the  influence  of  Ruskin, 
held  back  altogether  from  this  tendency.  There  is  not  in 
itself  harm  in  the  conservative  attitude  which  was  England’s. 
The  argument,  whatever  contemporary  painters  may  think, 
is  not  all  one  way.  The  course  of  the  arts,  too,  is  never  a 
rectilinear  course  ;  at  best  it  is  in  a  spiral ;  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  one  generation  almost  always  produces  a  reaction 
in  the  next ;  so  that  the  country  which  hangs  back — like 
the  man  who  has  preserved  an  old  hat  or  coat — has  a  good 
chance  of  finding  itself  at  the  top  of  the  fashion.  At  this 
moment  England  is  holding  back  in  just  the  same  way  from 
the  ‘  movement  ’  in  fiction  and  the  drama,  in  the  first  more 
especially.  Almost  all  the  other  European  peoples  possess¬ 
ing  a  literature  have  taken,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  somewhat 
new  view  of  fiction.  They  have,  in  the  composition  of  their 
novels  and  their  dramas,  adopted  very  literally  Shake¬ 
speare’s  image  of  the  mirror,  translating  the  idea  in 
Stendhal’s  sense, when  he  wrote:  ‘  Le  roman  est  un miroir  qui 
‘  se  promene  sur  la  grande  route.’  But  England  has  never 
given  in  to  this  definition  ;  and  her  novel  is  still  essentially, 
what  it  was  with  Miss  Austen,  with  Dickens,  or  with 
Thackeray,  a  means  for  drawing  amusement  out  of  life. 
We  are  not,  then,  obliged  to  decide  upon  the  ultimate  value 
of  the  battle  which  Whistler  fought.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  vitality  of  any  art  that  such  contentions  should  be  ;  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  is  a  part  in  the  advance  of  the  hour- 
hand. 

James  Abbott  Whistler,  so  was  he  christened — he  assumed 
in  addition  his  mother’s  name  of  McNeill — was  born,  it  is 
almost  but  not  absolutely  certain  (the  painter  was  a 
mystifier  in  such  things*),  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  on 


•  In  the  trial  ‘  Whistler  v.  Ruskin  ’  Whistler  stated  that  he  was 
born  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  meant,  Mr.  Way  suggests,  ‘  that  he  was 
bom  artistically  there.’  Or  did  ho  mean  to  take  eight  years  from  his 
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July  10,  1834.  He  died  on  July  17,  1903,  falling  short  by  a 
twelvemonth  of  the  allotted  threescore  years  and  ten.  He 
was  an  Irishman  by  descent,  the  son  of  a  military  engineer, 
who  in  civil  life  became  a  constructor  and  surveyor  of  rail¬ 
ways,  went  in  that  capacity  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1842,  and 
remained  in  the  employ  of  the  Russian  Government  till 
his  death  in  1849.  In  the  seven  childhood  years  which 
Whistler  spent  in  the  Russian  capital  the  painter  acquired 
a  complete  mastery  of  French  which  never  left  him,  and 
which  never  ceased  to  show  its  traces  in  his  writing,  to  the 
advantage  probably  of  his  wit  but  not  of  his  style.  After 
he  had  made  some  attempts  at  careers  which  were  recognised 
as  ‘  careers,’  all  thought  of  turning  him  from  his  natural 
bent  was  given  up ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  the  young 
man  was  sent  to  study  art  in  Paris,  and  entered  the  studio 
of  Gleyre.  Among  his  English  fellow-students  were  Sir 
Edward  Poynter  and  George  du  Maurier.  It  is  not  likely 
that  Whistler  had  much  in  common  with  the  first;  his 
friendship  or  acquaintance  with  the  second  ended,  as  indeed 
Whistler’s  friendships  or  acquaintances  did  not  so  seldom, 
in  a  bitter  quarrel.  But  with  a  group  of  ‘  les  jeunes  ’  of  that 
day,  with  Manet,  with  Legros,  with  Fantin-Latour  and 
others,  Whistler  seems  to  have  been  pretty  closely  allied; 
and  he  figures  in  the  foreground  of  one  of  Latour’s  best- 
known  early  pictures,  the  ‘  Homraage  a  Delacroix  ’  (Salon 
of  1864). 

There  was  yet  another  kind  of  ‘  reduplication  ’  in 
Whistler:  he  worked  all  through  his  life  with  almost  equal 
zeal  as  a  painter  and  as  an  etcher.  Many  artists  have 
worked  in  both  colour  and  black-and-white ;  some,  like  Mr. 
Abbey,  have  begun  as  black-and-white  artists  and  pretty 
well  abandoned  that  for  painting.  Others,  like  Mr.  Macbeth, 
have  almost  abandoned  colour  for  etching.  Whistler  kept 
the  two  balls  going  like  a  skilful  juggler;  now  one  was 
uppermost,  now  another;  neither  fell  to  the  ground.  From 
the  very  beginning  this  was  his  plan.  But  as  M.  Duret 
says,  ‘  in  etching  we  have  the  first  among  Whistler’s  pro- 
‘  ductions  which  it  is  possible  to  classify  by  date ;  his 
‘  earliest  paintings  are  difficult  to  find  and  to  classify.* 
From  etchings  made  in  the  summer  of  1858  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  in  Germany,  along  with  work  done  at  that 
time  and  earlier  in  Paris,  a  series  of  twelve  plates  was 

age  ? — a  simpler  explanation.  One  cannot  avoid  the  reflection  that 
he  was  speaking  upon  oath. 
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printed  and  issued  in  this  same  year  1858.  It  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Whistler’s  ‘  French  Series.’  To  the  Paris 
Salon  of  the  year  following,  1859,  Whistler  sent — without 
success — his  earliest  important  oil-painting,  the  ‘  Piano- 
‘  Picture’  (‘Au  Piano’*),  which  was  the  next  year  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  At  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
International  Society  (in  1898)  the  same  picture  was  again 
exhibited,  and  it  is  at  the  time  we  write  to  be  seen  once 
more  at  the  memorial  exhibition  organised  by  the  same 
society  in  the  New  Gallery.  This  is,  in  the  history  of  art,  a 
picture  of  extraordinary  interest. 

The  ‘  Piano- Picture  ’  represents  the  artist’s  half-sister, 
Mrs.  (now  Lady)  Seymour  Haden,  seated  at  a  piano,  playing, 
her  child  standing  just  in  the  crook  of  the  grand  piano  and 
leaning  upon  the  piano  with  both  arms.  The  player  is  in 
black  with  white  collar ;  the  girl  is  in  white.  The  piano  is 
of  course  brown ;  there  is  colour  in  the  carpet  (red),  a  violin- 
case  (green),  and  the  gilt  picture-frames  on  the  wall.  The 
general  effect  is  of  great  sobriety,  a  foretaste  of  most  of 
Whistler’s  work  in  portraiture,  where  the  blacks  and  browns, 
greys  and  whites  far  predominate  over  any  other  scheme  of 
colour.  But  the  importance  of  the  *  Piano-Picture  ’  does 
not  consist  in  these  things.  If  it  were  to  be  put  side  by 
side  with  almost  any  picture,  certainly  with  any  English 
picture  of  the  same  date — say,  for  example,  Millais’s  ‘Black 
‘  Brunswicker,’  which, like  the  ‘Piano-Picture,’  represents  a 
couple  in  a  room,t  or  say  the  ‘  Order  of  Release  ’  t  at  the 
Tate  Gallery — the  observer  would  be  sensible  of  a  curious 
difference  between  Whistler’s  work  and  that  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  though,  if  he  were  uninstructed  in  the  history  of 
art,  he  would  fail  to  put  a  name  to  it,  or  to  explain  even  to 
himself  where  the  difference  lies.  It  rests  in  fact  on  a 
power  in  Whistler  of  seeing  his  subject  as  a  whole  and 
appreciating  at  a  glance  the  relative  importance  of  the 
light  and  shade  (the  ‘  chiaroscuro  ’)  of  the  tones  which  make 
up  the  picture.  In  modern  art  slang  this  is  a  quality 
perfectly  recognised  :  we  say  that  the  ‘  values  ’  (‘  les  valeurs  ’) 
in  Whistler’s  picture  are  correct,  in  those  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  incorrect.  Since  the  ‘Piano-Picture’  was  painted, 

*  ‘  Au  Piano  ’  was,  however,  exhibited  in  a  sort  of  ‘  Salon  des 
Kefus6s,’  and  gained  much  notice  there. 

t  Even  with  the  bottoms  of  gilt  picture-frames,  as  in  the  *  Piano- 
Picture.’ 

t  Though  that  is  some  half-dozen  years  earlier.  But  even  the 
later  ‘  Childhood  of  Raleigh  ’  would  serve. 
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the  search  for  ‘  values  ’  has  been  the  most  familiar  employ¬ 
ment  and  the  first  consideration  of  the  painter.  And  when 
we  compare  some  more  recent  picture  with  one  earlier 
than  this,  or  of  a  quite  different  school,  the  contrast  between 
the  picture  with  values  and  the  picture  without  bits  one, 
as  the  saying  is,  in  the  face.*  But  in  the  past  history  of 
Art  the  appreciation  of  ‘values’  is  very  rare.  Among  the 
great  masters  it  is  hardly  found,  save  in  Velasquez.  It  is  a 
quality  more  easily  apprehended  by  the  eye  than  definable 
to  the  intellect :  for  it  consists  not  in  atmosphere  alone  nor 
even  precisely  in  chiaroscuro  alone,  but  in  the  sense  of 
these  things  heightened  by  a  certain  faculty,  which  one  can 
only  call  the  faculty  of  seeing  one’s  picture  as  a  whole,  not 
as  a  combination  of  parts.  All  these  elements  are  included 
in  the  notion  of  ‘  getting  the  values  ’  of  the  different  tones 
which  make  up  the  picture.  It  is  in  its  appreciation  of 
values,  and  as  a  first  step  in  the  direction  which  Whistler 
always  trod,  that  the  ‘  Piano-Picture  ’  stands  marked  out 
certainly  from  all  the  English  work  of  the  period  and  con¬ 
stitutes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  painting. 

It  was  an  original  vision  too.  Whistler  had  not  at  that 
time  been  in  Spain ;  nor  had  he  been  led  by  any  outside 
influence  to  make  a  special  study  of  Velasquez,  who  alone 
could  have  taught  him  anything  considerable  in  this  matter. 

There  are  some  pictures  painted  by  Whistler  after  the 
‘  Piano-Picture  ’  which  show  less,  scarcely  anything  indeed,  of 
that  faculty  of  realising  ‘  values  ’ ;  such  are  the  ‘  Blue  Wave  ’ 
and  another  Brittany  picture  (No.  29  and  No.  11  of  the 
‘  Catalogue  ’),  which  were  painted  apparently  in  1860  or 
1861,  when  the  artist  was  in  the  company  of  Courbet,  and 
influenced  probably  by  his  comrade’s  strong  nature  and  his 
hard  realistic  work.  This  might  be  taken  to  show  that 
Whistler  stumbled  upon  his  great  quality  by  accident.f  Wo 
may  bo  sure  that  not  one  of  the  critics  who  praised  or  dis¬ 
praised  the  ‘  Piano-Picture  ’  when  it  was  first  exhibited,  or 
more  disdainfully  passed  by  on  the  other  side,  was  aware  of 

*  Compare,  for  example,  such  a  picture  as  Madox  Brown’s  ‘  Work  ’ 
with  Mr.  Stanhope  Forhes’s  ‘  The  Health  of  the  Bride  ’  (T.'ite  Gallery), 
But,  as  ‘  Work  ’  is  at  Manchester,  we  might  take  ‘  Christ  washing  the 
ieet  of  St.  Peter  ’  (Tate  Gallery)  ;  though  lor  comparison  this  is  less 
suitable. 

t  Even  in  the  ‘While  Girl’  (Symjdiony  in  White  No.  1,  Salon  des 
Keluses,  1863),  the  quality  i.s  not  so  apparent  as  in  the*  Piano-Picture,’ 
though  the  colour  of  the  Hesh  in  the  two  shows  them  to  belong  to  the 
same  period  of  Whistler’s  devclopemcnt. 
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its  strongest  claim  to  notice.  But  productions  of  this  sort 
are  not  in  reality  accidents,  even  if  they  be  unconscious  and 
independent  of  the  will.  They  are  born  of  the  artist,  the  flower 
of  which  his  temperament  is  the  root,  whether  the  producer 
know  it  or  not.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  contrary  to 
Whistler’s  nature,  if  the  sense  of  opposition  had  not  pushed 
him  further  in  the  way  of  counter-opposition — he  was  now 
settled  in  London — as  it  was  pushing  Manet  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  The  impulse  of  which  Whistler  was 
conscious  was  to  consider  more  and  more  the  importance 
of  tone  in  a  painting,  ever  less  and  less  the  literary  and 
external  interest  of  a  painting,  until  he  and  the  current 
art- criticism,  separating  more  and  more,  rebounded  in  a 
clash — the  celebrated  Whistler-Ruskin  trial  of  1878. 

But  no  man  has  ever  carried  on  a  warfare  without 
seeking  support  somewhere,  either  in  the  present  or  the 
past.  The  natural  source  from  which  to  draw  it  in  Whistler’s 
case  would  have  been  the  art  of  Velasquez :  it  is  here  that 
the  ‘  school  of  values,’  as  we  may  call  it,  which  has  spread  and 
spread,  till  it  now  covers  three  parts  of  the  territory  of  art, 
finds  its  support  to-day;  so  that  Velasquez  has  become  the 
patron  saint  of  modern  painting.  And  after  Velasquez, 
Goya.  But,  as  M.  Duret  has  shown,  the  influence  of 
Velasquez  on  Whistler  has  been  a  good  deal  overstated ; 
certainly  our  artist  did  not  first  turn  in  that  direction,  but 
to  the  art  of  Japan.  Japanese  painting  is  not  distinguished 
by  that  special  quality  which  sets  its  mark  upon  the  ‘  Piano- 
‘  Picture  ’ — the  sense  of  values.  But  much  more  than  any 
European  art  it  is  non-literary ;  it  obeys  that  imperative 
canon  of  Whistler’s,  that  it  is  a  crime  to  seek  in  a  painting 
qualities  which  do  not  belong  to  it  as  a  painting.  Conse¬ 
quently  for  the  next  few  years  we  see  Whistler  surrendering 
himself  to  the  influence  of  Japanese  art;  painting  (1864- 
1865)  his  ‘  Priucesse  du  Pays  de  la  Porcelaine,’  his  ‘  Golden 
*  Screen,’  his  ‘  Lange  Leizen,’  and  his  ‘  Balcony.’  There  is, 
in  addition  to  the  Japanese,  a  certain  Rossetti  influence 
visible  in  the  first  two  of  these  compositions,  more  than  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  accident  of  the  model  for  the 
‘  Princesse.’  This  model  was  a  young  lady.  Miss  Christine 
Spartali,  who  was  much  associated  with  the  Rossetti  group. 
Her  sister,  now  Mrs.  Stillman,  was  a  pupil  of  Rossetti  and 
often  sat  for  him,  notably  for  his  picture  ‘  Fiammetta  ’ ;  so 
that  in  the  natural  order  of  things  the  family  likeness  of  the 
two  models,  added  to  a  something  in  the  habit  of  pose, 
would  have  given  to  the  ‘  Princesse  ’  a  Rossetti-like  turn. 
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There  is,  however,  more  than  this.  In  essentials  Whistler 
and  Eossetti  were  at  opposite  poles ;  nobody  is  more  literary 
than  the  latter,  no  one  of  this  epoch  was  less  literary  than 
the  painter  of  the  ‘  Princesse  ’  and  the  ‘  Screen.’  But  it  is 
evident  that  Whistler  was  at  this  moment  more  attracted 
by  brilliant  tones  than  at  any  other  period  of  his  career. 
He  and  Eossetti  were  personal  friends  at  this  time;  and 
brilliancy  of  colour  is  the  be-all  and  almost  the  end-all  of 
Eossetti’s  painting. 

This  phase  was  only  transitory  with  Whistler,  and  the 
series  of  Japanese  pictures  remains  a  thing  apart :  of  great 
beauty  and  of  still  greater  interest  if  on  this  last  account 
alone.  Whistler’s  continued  practice  of  etching  alongside 
of  his  painting  must  have  tended  to  limit  his  appreciation 
of  colour  as  such.  He  admired  to  the  end  of  his  days 
Japanese  art,  because  it  was  pure  art.  But  Mr.  Menpes 
tells  us  he  never  had  any  enthusiasm  for  the  Venetians. 
Where  he  encountered  colour  without  any  search  for  values — 
as,  for  example,  in  Giorgione — his  instinct  was  to  turn  away 
from  it.  Alongside  of  the  brilliant  Japanese  series  the 
artist  was  also  engaged  with  his  second  and  third  symphonies 
in  white,  of  which  symphony  No.  2  (the  ‘  Little  White 
Girl’)  is  an  exquisite  example  of  Whistler’s  treatment  of 
delicate  tones  and  (once  again)  of  values.  Swinburne  has 
written  a  ballad  upon  this  picture  (now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Studd),  and  this  makes  another  link  of 
association  between  Whistler  and  the  Pre-Eaphaelite  school, 
or  the  Eossetti  group  of  the  period.  It  was  to  be  rudely 
severed  before  long. 

Incidentally  these  symphonies  are  further  interesting  in  that 
they  inaugurate  Whistler’s  fashion  of  applying  to  his  work 
a  musical  nomenclature.  To  the  general  public  this  was  a 
mere  whimsicality — a  ‘  bizarrerie  ’  or  a  ‘  boutade.’  But  to 
the  user  it  was  a  war-cry,  another  way  of  emphasising  his 
defiance  of  ‘  literature.’  Literature  was  before  long  to  take 
up  the  challenge  with  momentous  results. 

But  for  the  moment  there  was  truce.  Whistler’s  resi¬ 
dence  in  Chelsea — lie  lived  in  Cheyne  Walk  at  this  time — 
which  had  brought  him  into  relations  with  one  man  of 
letters  in  Eossetti,  led  to  his  acquaintance  with  another  and 
greater  in  Carlyle,  who  sat  to  him  in  1870.  This  is  the 
period  at  which  Whistler  painted  his  three  greatest  portraits, 
‘The  Artist’s  Mother,’  ‘Carlyle,’  and  ‘Miss  Alexander.’ 
When  the  ‘  musical  notation  ’  was  in  full  swing  these  were 
called  ‘  an  arrangement  in  black  and  grey,’  ‘  an  arrangement 
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‘  in  brown,*  *  and  ‘  a  harmony  in  grey  and  green.’  A  mere 
glance  at  the  pictures  tells  ns,  if  these  titles  do  not,  that  the 
period  of  brilliant  colouring  had  gone  by  for  Whistler.  Let 
the  mind  pass  through  the  series  of  Whistler’s  total  *  oeuvre  ’ 
in  this  kind,  the  ‘Mr.  Leyland,’  ‘Irving  as  Philip  II.,’ 

‘  M.  Duret,’  ‘  Sarasate,’  ‘  M.  de  Montesquieu,’  &c.,  and  then 
among  women  the  ‘  Miss  Kosa  Corder,’  the  ‘  Fur  Jacket,’ 
‘  Lady  Meux,’  ‘  Lady  Colin  Campbell,’  &c.,  and  we  realise 
how  completely  the  greys  and  browns  usurp  the  field. 

The  ‘  Mother,’  which  is  now  the  property  of  the  French 
nation,  was  all  but  refused  for  the  Academy  in  1872.  It  is 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  Whistler’s  pictures,  and  perhaps 
among  single  works  that  by  which  he  or  his  disciples  would 
prefer  that  he  should  be  judged.  Messrs.  Way  and  Dennis 
think  that  the  ‘  Mother,’  ‘  Carlyle,’  ‘  Miss  Alexander  ’  and 
the  ‘  Rosa  Corder  ’  will  always  be  ranked  among  the  greatest 
pictures  of  all  time.  The  ‘Mother’  (our  present  concern) 
has  without  doubt  great  delicacy  and  yet  vigour  of  handling, 
harmony  of  tone  and  vigour  in  presentation.  ‘  C’est  comme 
‘  I’image  meme  de  la  vieillesse,’  says  M.  Duret  in  a  happy 
phrase,  ‘  avec  sa  dignite,  sa  tristesse  et  sa  resignation.’ 
‘  Image  of  old  age,’  granted.  But  not  quite  a  living  person. 
Compare  it  with  some  of  the  greatest  portraits  of  the  world, 
with  what  ‘  Philip  IV.  ’  you  choose,  with  Titian’s  ‘  Man  with 
‘  the  Glove,’  you  will  feel  then,  if  not  before,  what  this  lacks, 
what  all  Whistler’s  portraits  lack.  ‘  Decoration  ’  has  (in 
part)  driven  out  ‘  life.’  The  artist  is  already  on  the  way  to 
overreach  himself,  and  in  his  zeal  for  turning  literature  out 
of  doors  is  in  danger  of  turning  out  intellect  along  with  it. 
Over  there  in  Paris,  Manet  had  long  ago  accomplished  that 
feat.  For  Manet  ‘  paint  ’  was  everything.  It  could  not  be 
so  with  Whistler.  His  intimate  nature  was  that  of  a  poet. 
We  forget  that ;  it  is  so  overlaid  with  wit  and  with  meaner 
qualities;  but  Whistler’s  earliest  critics  saw  it.  ‘La  fille 
‘  blanche  de  M.  James  Whistler,’  wrote  the  ‘  Gazette  des 
‘  Beaux  Arts,’  ‘  est  un  morceau  plein  de  saveur.  II  se 
‘  degage  de  I’oeuvre  une  charme  etrange.’  Another  critic : 
‘  L’image  est  rare,  con^ue  et  peinte  comme  une  vision  qui 
‘  apparaitrait  non  pas  a  tout  le  monde  mais  a  un  po^te  ’ ; 
and  a  third :  ‘  Je  me  sens  faible  tout  particulier  pour  cet 
‘  ceuvre.  .  .  qui  revele  des  qualites  pittoresques  superieures, 
‘  une  imagination  amoureuse  de  resre  et  de  poesie.’ 


•  The  ‘  Carlyle  ’  was  afterwards  called,  like  the  ‘  Mother,’  an 
arrangement  in  black  and  grey. 
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These  things  were  written  in  1864.  We  are  now  in  1874 
and  in  a  different  atmosphere.  When  in  this  year  Whistler 
organised  his  ‘one-man  show*  in  Pall  Mall,  it  must  have 
been  as  much  with  the  purpose  of  throwing  down  the  glove 
to  the  critics  as  with  the  hope  of  finding  disciples  or 
purchasers.  In  that  exhibition  he  made  full  use  of  his 
musical  ‘  notation.’  Three  years  later  came  the  first  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  the  apotheosis  of  Burne-Jones 
and  the  occasion  for  the  famous  attack  on  Whistler  in 
‘Fors  Clavigera’ — the  ‘Prologue,’  as  Whistler  justly  calls  it 
in  his  ‘  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies.’ 

‘  For  Mr.  Whistler’s  sake,’  Ruskin  wrote,  ‘  no  less  than 
‘  for  the  protection  of  the  purchaser.  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay 
‘  ought  not  to  have  admitted  works  into  the  gallery  in  which 
‘  the  ill- educated  conceit  of  the  artist  so  nearly  approaches 
‘  the  aspect  of  wilful  imposture.  I  have  seen  and  heard 
‘  much  of  cockney  impudence  before  now :  but  never  expected 
‘  to  hear  a  coxcomb  ask  two  hundred  guineas  for  flinging  a 
‘  pot  of  paint  in  the  public’s  face.’  Whistler  waited  a  year 
alter  this,  and  then  had  his  action  for  damages,  finding  that 
his  sales  had  suffered  real  diminution,  almost  to  the  degree 
of  extinction,  by  Ruskin’s  onslaught. 

It  was  no  battle  of  pigmies.  The  most  famous  art-critic 
of  any  time  represented  a  view  of  art  the  antithesis  of 
Whistler’s,  the  most  literary  view  possible.  It  was  therefore  in 
the  fitness  of  things  that  the  champions  in  either  camp — that 
Hector  and  Achilles — should  meet  and  engage.  We  might 
wish  that  Ruskin  had  contented  himself  with  less  hectoring 
speech  (Matthew  Arnold  described  the  use  of  such  terms  by 
such  a  man  as  a  national  misfortune),  but  we  should  be  lost 
to  all  sense  of  the  justice  of  things  if  we  did  not  admit  that 
on  the  main  question  there  was  about  as  much  to  be  said  on 
one  side  as  another.  If  we  are  really  to  turn  literature — 
which  means  all  associations  that  would  naturally  express 
themselves  in  words — out  of  doors,  then  it  is  precisely  the 
same  thing  whether  we  have  from  Whistler  a  portrait  of 
Carlyle  or  a  study  of  a  Chelsea  pensioner,  if  the  decorative 
qualities  of  the  sitters  are  upon  a  level.  And  no  one  can  deny 
that  what  is  greatest  in  the  intellectual  side  of  art  has 
found  its  finest  exponent  in  Ruskin. 

The  result  of  the  trial,  Whistler  v.  Ruskin,  everybody 
knows — a  farthing  damages  :  costs  of  the  prosecution  to  be 
borne  therefore  by  the  plaintiff.  The  trial  turned  Whistler 
into  a  bankrupt  and  a  man  of  letters.  His  pamphlet  ‘Art 
‘  and  Art-critics  ’  is  the  beginning  of  his  long  pen-war  with 
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his  opposers.  In  many  respects  it  is  the  best  thing  Whistler 
ever  wrote :  the  ending  especially  has  form,  sense,  and 
dignity. 

‘  Still  quite  alone  stands  Ruskin,  whose  writing  is  art,  and  whose  art 
is  unworthy  of  his  writing.  To  him  and  to  his  example  we  owe  the 
outrage  of  professed  assistance  from  the  unscientific — the  meddling  of 
the  immodest — the  intrusion  of  the  garrulous.  Art  that  for  ages  has 
hewn  its  own  history  in  marble,  and  written  its  own  comments  on 
canvas,  shall  it  suddenly  stand  still,  and  stammer,  and  wait  for  wisdom 
from  the  passer-by  ? — for  guidance  from  the  hand  that  holds  neither 
brush  nor  chisel  ?  Out  upon  the  shallow  conceit !  What  greater 
sarcasm  can  Mr.  Ruskin  pass  upon  himself  than  that  he  preaches  to 
young  men  what  he  cannot  perform.  Why,  unsatisfied  with  his  own 
conscious  power,  should  he  choose  to  become  the  type  of  incompetence, 
by  talking  for  forty  years  of  what  he  has  never  done  ?  ’ 

It  will  be  seen  that  Whistler  has  shifted  the  point  of  con¬ 
troversy  from  the  real  battle-ground,  either  voluntarily  or 
because  he  confused  himself.  The  argument  he  uses  is 
fallacious — obviously.  A  man  should  not  write  on  history 
unless  he  has  made  history:  that  would  be  the  direct  in¬ 
ference.  Criticism  of  literature  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
the  art  which  it  criticises.  And  the  war  of  the  creative 
artist  upon  the  critic,  just  though  it  often  is,  is  too  old  a 
one  to  be  revived  for  the  special  benefit  of  painters. 
Balzac’s  famous  ‘  il  passa  critique,  comme  tous  les  impuissants 
‘  qui  mentent  a  leur  debut,’  is  more  decisive  even  than  all  the 
witty  gibes  of  ‘  The  Gentle  Art.’ 

But,  having  once  taken  his  stand  upon  this  territory, 
there  Whistler  remained — so  fiir  as  his  writings  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Not  against  literature  in  painting,  but  literature 
on  painting,  his  pen  and  his  wit  were  henceforth  kept  sharp- 
pointed. 

Whistler  had  lost  the  first  round.  The  criticism  of  such 
an  Olympian  as  Ruskin,  enforced,  as  it  needed  to  be  en¬ 
forced,  by  the  evidence  of  a  craftsman  just  then  at  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  his  fame,  Burne-Jones,  shut  the  door  of  ‘  culture  ’ 
against  Whistler.  The  votaries  of  the  jumping-cat,  always 
ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  ‘  cultured  ’  folk,  found  a  phrase 
convenient  to  their  change  of  face.  Whistler  was  dubbed 
an  artist  who  had  not  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  early  years. 
There  was  another  cant  of  criticism  at  hand  for  the  same 
kind  of  people — that  no  painting  could  be  good  which  had 
not  ‘  form  ’  as  well  as  ‘  colour.’  Burne-Jones  had  admitted 
that  some  of  the  nocturnes  were  excellent  in  colour;  but 
he,  whose  pictures,  admirable  as  they  are  in  poetry,  in 
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imagination,  in  grace,  are  really  coloured  drawings  far  more 
than  paintings,  naturally  could  see  no  form  in  the  blue  and 
silver  nocturnes  which  show  only  the  Thames  by  moonlight 
with  a  few  buildings  vaguely  outlined  on  the  farther  bank, 
a  light  or  two  shining  far  off. 

To-day  these  nocturnes  of  Whistler’s  are  a  revelation. 
Few  pictures  that  have  ever  been  painted  more  literally 
ful61  the  promise  which  Keats  made  for  a  thing  of  beauty. 
London  is  instinct  with  these  peculi.ar  eflPects  of  light ;  the 
blueness  of  evening  contrasted  with  the  gaslights  of  the 
streets.  ‘  Cultured  ’  people  now  go  and  live  along  the  Em¬ 
bankment  that  they  may  see  ‘  Whistlers  ’  of  an  evening.  Two 
different  foreign  critics,  one  French,  one  German,*  have  left 
on  record  ‘  how,  arriving  on  the  English  coast  of  a  misty 
‘  morning  (it  may  have  been)  the  lights  upon  the  pier,  the 
‘  misty  English  twilight  all  around,  they  involuntarily  ex- 
*  claimed,  “  A  Whistler !  ”  ’ 

But  this  change  of  taste  was  still  far  off.  Whistler  was 
now  forty- four.  Instead  of  rising  to  the  place  which  he 
had  thought  legitimately  his  own  in  English  art,  he  saw 
taste  and  the  collectors  turning  their  backs  upon  him.  No 
doubt  the  sight  was  a  bitter  one  :  not  the  less  bitter  because 
the  painter-pamphleteer  concealed  his  feelings  under  a  mask 
of  persiflage  and  epigram.  Soon,  however,  ‘  les  jeunes  ’  began 
to  gather  about  him.  It  was  from  about  this  time  that 
Whistler  began  to  be  the  leader  of  a  band  who,  in  contrast 
to  the  general  disesteem,  honoured  him  with  the  title  of 
master.  It  is  from  about  this  time  and  onwards  that  the 
personal  portraits  of  the  man  have  a  value.  In  some 
respects  a  new  Whistler  emerges,  a  Whistler  gay,  inscrut¬ 
able,  witty,  biting,  of  whom  Mr.  Menpes  gives  us  many  vivid 
touches,  who  will  long  remain  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
knew  Whistler  personally,  but  not  intimately.  ‘  Ha !  ha ! 
amazing,’  was  the  artist’s  favourite  exclamation,  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  popular  work  of  the  day,  with 
some 

‘  Demoniaco-aeraphic 
“  Painter’s  ”  latest  piece  of  graphic.’ 

When  at  last  he  gained  a  position  of  command,  by  being 
elected  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists, 
and  placed  his  disciples  among  the  Jury,  his  direction  to 
them  was  emphatic  to  reject.  ‘  Say  “  Out,  damned  spot !  ” 


Gustavo  Geffroy  and  iiichard  Mutber. 
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‘  Never  weary  of  saying  “  Out,”  “  Out,”  “  Out !  ”  ’  Now,  after 
1878,  begin  his  letters  to  the  papers  (to  ‘  Truth  ’  mainly), 
full  of  wit,  much  lacldng  in  dignity,  and  all  his  dabblings 
with  literature,  which  will  add  nothing  to  his  reputation  in 
the  long  run,  but  rather  detract  from  it.  An  Englishman, 
left  in  the  lurch  as  Whistler  was  in  1878,  would  probably 
have  eaten  his  heart  in  a  proud  silence  and  waited  for  better 
days.  But  there  was  nothing  of  the  Englishman  about 
Whistler,  and  nothing  of  the  repose  which  stamps  the  caste 
ofVerede  Vere.  He  came  from  a  land  which  knows  no 
aristocracy  but  the  aristocracy  of  success,  and  where  success 
is  too  often  measured  by  very  material  standards.  To  have 
failed  to  command  the  English  market  must  have  seemed  to 
Whistler  a  graver  failure  than  it  would  appear  to  an  English¬ 
man.  By  character  and  early  association  again — reckon  too 
his  Irish  blood  * — Whistler  was  almost  a  Frenchman.  It  is 
not  without  significance  that,  in  Fantin-Latour’s  ‘  Hommage  a 
‘  Delacroix,’  Whistler  in  frock-coat  stands  in  the  foreground ; 
and  that  the  group  includes  Baudelaire,  that  encomiast  of 
‘  le  dandysme.’  Our  artist  brought  over  here  that  type  of 
‘  dandysme  ’  which  Delacroix  himself  loved,  which  Baudelaire 
and  Barbey  d’Aurevilly  exemplified.  The  eye-glass,  the 
poised  cane,  the  black  frock-coat  and  white-duck  trousers, 
were  all  conceived  upon  a  French  colour-scheme.  With  the 
help  of  these  things  and  of  his  verve  and  wit,  and  a  power  of 
utterance  unusual  in  an  artist — his  lecture  ‘  Ten  o’clock  ’ 
was  fashionably  and  fully  attended,  and  it  is  a  wonderful 
example  of  esprit  and  originality — Whistler  became  a  figure 
in  society,  and  for  the  men  of  the  press,  for  all  the  kind  of 
folk,  in  fact,  who  were  least  capable  of  understanding  his 
greater  qualities;  and  in  this  populous  solitude  he  con¬ 
tinued,  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Whistler  possessed  small  literary  gift  beyond  that  of  wit 
and  epigram.  The  trifles  which  have  been  preserved  with 
unnecessary  care  in  ‘  The  Gentle  Art  ’  are  letters  to  the 
papers — often  of  a  few  lines  only — bright  and  mordant,  but 
without  style  ;  without  so  much  of  art  as  would  have  given 
them  their  most  desired  effect,  the  effect  of  the  impromptu. 
So  that,  though  the  book  is  full  of  good  things,  there  are 
none  which  sound  so  good  as  things  that  came  from 
Whistler’s  mouth — nothing  so  good,  for  example,  as  the  ^  and 
‘  I  am  told  he  paints  as  well  ’  at  the  end  of  a  panegyric  on 


*  James  McNeill  Wliistler  was  only  of  the  second  generation  of  his 
family  born  in  the  States. 
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the  accomplished  Leighton.  Whistler’s  reputation  as  a  wit 
would  have  gained  and  not  lost  if  it  had  remained  in  oral 
tradition.  The  ‘  written-up  ’  passages  of  his  ‘  Ten  o’clock  ’ 
ring  rather  falsely,  as  though  they  had  drawn  their  inspira¬ 
tion  from  American  journalism.  But  he  must  have  had 
more  taste  for  books  than  have  the  most  part  of  the  paint¬ 
ing  brotherhood,  who,  taken  on  the  average  throughout  tlie 
world,  display  a  naive  ignorance  of  letters  whicli  is 
amazing.*  The  ‘  Out,  damned  spot !  ’  would  have  been 
beyond  the  compass  of  most.  And  in  one  passage  of  ‘  Ten 
‘  o’clock  ’  the  lecturer  does  a  real  service  to  letters  by  nail¬ 
ing  on  the  counter  the  perpetual  misuse  of  the  most 
familiar  of  all  Shakespearean  ‘  tags.’  He  is  girding  (of 
course)  at  his  old  enemies,  the  outsiders  criticising  art : 

‘  Triumphantly  they  cry,  “  Beware  !  This  matter  does  indeed  con¬ 
cern  us.  We  also  have  our  part  in  all  true  Art  I — for  remember  the 
‘  one  touch  of  nature  ’  that  ‘  makes  the  whole  world  kin.’  ” 

‘  True  indeed.  But  let  not  the  unwary  jauntily  suppose  that 
Shakespeare  herewith  hands  him  his  passport  to  Paradise,  and  thus 
permits  him  speech  among  the  chosen.  Rather  learn  that,  in  this 
very  sentence,  he  is  condemned  to  remain  without — to  continue  with 
the  common. 

‘  This  one  chord  that  vibrates  with  all — this  “one  touch  of  nature  ” 
that  csills  aloud  to  the  response  of  each — that  explains  the  popularity 
of  the  “  Bull  ’’  of  Paul  Potter — that  excuses  the  price  of  Murillo’s  “  Con¬ 
ception  ” — this  one  unspoken  sympathy  that  pervades  all  humanity  is — 
Vulgarity.’ 

Rarely  has  a  better  trap  been  laid  by  a  man  for  his 
enemies  than  Whistler  sets  here,  by  evoking  the  most 
familiar  of  quotations,  whose  context  is  almost  always  for¬ 
go  tten.f 

•  As  do  literary  folk  mostly  show  a  naive  ignorance  of  painting  and 
its  aims.  Even  Thackeray,  who  was  brought  up  an  artist,  does  this. 
Witness  the  passage  where  (in  ‘  The  Newcomes  ’)  he  describes  the 
delight  that  ‘  J.  J.’  had  in  using  a  mustard-pot  for  a  model  and  turning 
it  into  a  silver  beaker  on  his  canvas.  Could  any  exercise  be  more 
futile  and  meaningless  ?  The  climax,  however,  is  reached  by  Charlotte 
Bronte,  when  .she  represents  Jane  Eyre  painting  the  shape  which  had 
no  shape,  of  ‘  Paradise  Lost  ’ : 

‘  If  shape  it  might  be  called,  that  shape  had  none.’ 

t  Though,  no  doubt,  there  are  few  people  but  remember  the  trem  en- 
dous  opening  of  that  speech  of  Ulysses  (in  ‘  Troilus  and  Cressida  ’) — 

‘  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back. 

Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  Oblivion —  ’ 
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One  can  quite  understand  that  Whistler,  once  he  had 
given  up  the  hopes  of  a  quick  recognition — the  ‘  Danaos  et 
‘  dona  ferentes  ’ — found  no  small  pleasure  in  his  position 
as  an  outsider  and  in  the  free  exercise  of  his  ‘  gamin  ’  wit,  and 
that  the  appetite  would  grow  by  what  it  fed  on.  Though 
at  the  beginning  he  might  better  have  looked  across  the 
Channel  at  the  unswerving  self-confidence  of  Jean  Fran9ois 
Millet,  at  the  mute  arrogance  of  Manet,  and  learnt  from 
them ;  he  did  at  least  present  a  piquant  contrast  to  some 
incompetent  officialdom,  to  the  Sir  Pompey  Bedells  of 
decorated  art.  And  his  ‘  Ha !  ha !  amazing  ’  echoes  gaily 
and  pleasantly  through  the  ages.  One  saying  at  least  of 
Whistler’s  is  monumental.  It  is  his  answer  at  the  trial  to 
the  Attorney-General’s 

‘  Oh,  two  days  !  The  labour  of  two  days,  then,  is  that  for 
‘  which  you  ask  two  hundred  guineas  ?  ’ 

‘  No.  I  ASK  IT  FOR  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  A  LIFETIME.’ 

One  is  glad  to  read  in  the  newspaper  reports  that  there 
was  ‘  applause  in  court.’ 

It  was  in  1885,  seven  years  after  the  trial,  that  ‘Ten 
‘  o’clock  ’  was  first  delivered.  It  was  not  published  till 
three  years  later.  By  that  time  Whistler  had  obtained  as 
much  recognition  as  he  was  to  get  in  this  country,  which, 
as  a  place  for  exhibiting  his  paintings  in,  he  had  almost 
abandoned.  That  is  to  say,  he  was  well  known  socially,  and 
esteemed  as  an  artist,  but  still  somewhat  as  an  eccentric,  by 
the  better-informed  ;  his  etchings  were  eagerly  sought  after, 
and  his  reputation  as  an  etcher  stood  with  the  general  higher 
than  as  a  painter.  But  he  had  educated  a  group  of  younger 
artists,  some  of  whom,  as  for  example  M.  Roussel,  have 

’tis  certain  they  forget  tlie  immediate  context  of  the  ‘  touch  of 
nature  ’  line — 

*  O,  let  not  virtue  seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was  ; 

For  beauty,  wit, 

High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 

Ix)ve,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, 

That  Jill  with  one  consent  praise  new-born  gawds. 

Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past, 

And  give  to  dust  that  is  a  little  gilt 
More  laud  than  gilt  o’er-dusted.’ 

And  the  lines,  when  we  read  them  over  again,  throw  a  certain  halo 
round  the  passage  above-quoted  from  ‘  Ten  o’clock.’ 
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produced  work  worthy  of  the  master  they  followed.  Whistler 
married  Mrs.  Godwin  in  1888  ;  and  no  doubt  the  asperities 
of  life  were  much  softened  for  him  by  the  chanpje.  In 
France  he  gained  a  full  recognition  only  in  1801,  when  the 
portrait  of  the  artist’s  mother  was  bought  for  the  Luxembourg. 
It  is  now,  of  all  the  pictures  of  the  foreign  section  there,  by 
far  the  most  renowned.  About  the  same  time  Whistler  was 
made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour — the  higher  grade — 
the  first  of  his  compatriot  artists  who  gained  that  distinction. 
In  1892  he  settled  in  Paris  in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  as  it  appeared, 
for  a  permanency.  But  the  death  of  Mrs.  Whistler  in  1896 
broke  up  that  home.  Whistler  anon  came  back  once  more 
to  England,  and  died  there  on  July  17,  1903. 

It  is  an  easy  and  an  obvious  thing  to  say  that  the  final 
judgement  upon  Whistler’s  place  in  art  must  be  left  to  time. 
But  unless  the  critic  can  anticipate  in  some  degree  the 
verdict  of  futurity  he  has  no  place  in  literature,  he  fulfils  no 
function.  All  critics  profess  to  do  this  :  that  they  generally 
fail  lamentably  is  no  deterrent  to  their  successors.  The  race 
might  be  likened  to  the  race  of  moths ;  an  irresistible  force 
compels  them  to  singe  their  wings  in  the  flame  which  con¬ 
sumed  their  predecessors.  We  have  no  right  to  resist  the 
impulse ;  for  only  in  virtue  of  it — it  has  been  said — has  the 
critic  any  reason  for  existence. 

We  believe  that  in  all  the  arts  the  favour  of  futurity 
depends  in  the  long  run  upon  a  certain  faculty  which  may 
be  called  the  ‘  creative  ’ ;  and  though  the  word  is  too  vague, 
and  the  thing  which  it  stands  for  can  never  be  more  than 
guessed  at,  still  the  effects  of  this  creative  imagination  can 
often  be  discerned  well  enough.  Among  painters  nearly 
contemporary  with  Whistler,  Jean  Fran9ois  Millet  is  one  in 
whom  that  special  creative  gift  is  most  easily  recognisable : 
it  stands  out  the  more  clearly  in  the  lack  of  certain  other 
endowments.  When  you  are  put  face  to  face  with  any 
single  one  of  Millet’s  pictures,  some  special  ‘  vanneur  ’  or 
‘  botteleur  ’  or  group  of  ‘  glaneuses,’  the  first  effect  is  sure  to 
be  disappointing ;  you  think  his  reputation  has  been  over¬ 
charged.  There  are  a  multitude  of  faults  which  strike  the 
onlooker.  When  you  have  become  familiar  with  a  large 
section  of  Millet’s  ‘  oeuvre,’  you  see  that  the  whole  is  somehow 
greater  than  the  sum  of  all  its  parts.  It  is  so  in  virtue  of 
this  same  creative  gift.  Wherefore  it  is  that  the  suggestion 
of  Millet  seems  henceforward  to  lie  about  you,  as  heaven, 
Wordsworth  says,  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy.  So  we 
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believe  it  will  be  with  Whistler.  There  are,  at  any  rate,  all 
the  evidences  that  it  will  be  so.  Modern  painting  cannot 
shake  itself  free  from  him.  It  has  done  what  it  could.  It  has 
set  upVelasquez  asits  god  and  professed  to  draw  its  inspiration 
from  him.  But  modern  painting  would  never  have  discovered 
Velasquez  if  Whistler  had  not  discovered  values.  Just  now 
there  is  a  school  of  too  ardent  disciples  and  too  close  imitators 
who  do  what  may  be  done  to  bring  the  master  into  contempt. 
It  is  often  one  of  the  cruellest  effects  that  an  author  or  an 
artist  suffers  from  undue  neglect  during  his  lifetime,  that  it 
is  succeeded  by  a  phase  of  extravagant  laudation  when  he  is 
dead.  When  all  this  has  passed  away  in  Whistler’s  case, 
and  we  have  to  judge  his  effect  upon  laymen — for  with  lay¬ 
men  must  rest  the  final  judgement— we  shall  probably  find 
that  they  too  will  be  unable  to  shako  off  the  spell ;  that,  for 
example,  London  has  been  re-created  for  them  by  Whistler ; 
London,  more  especially  the  Thames,  seen  in  certain  effects 
of  evening;  and  that  the  very  evening  itself  and  the  on¬ 
coming  of  night  are  changed.  We  can  only  feel  this  by  com¬ 
parison  ;  comparison  with  an  inferior  artist,  such  as  Mr. 
Leader,  makes  the  impression  more  poignant.  In  Leader, 
and  even  in  painters  of  a  far  higher  quality,  even  in  Millais 
himself,  when  evening  effects  are  presented,  as,  say,  in  the 
‘  Vale  of  Rest,*  there  is  something  curiously  rigid  about  the 
picture — it  is  like  a  snapshot  of  a  man  running.  With 
Whistler  all  is  quite  different;  we  feel  in  the  best  of  his 
evening  pictures — his  nocturnes,  as  he  called  them — we  feel 
the  movement  of  Even,  the  very  steps  of  the  goddess,  and 
almost  seem  to  hear  the  trailing  of  her  violet  stole.  So 
that  ‘  nocturne  ’  is  really  a  very  excellent  iia»ue  for  pictures 
such  as  these  ;  there  is  about  them  a  movement  which  has  a 
far-off' likeness  to  a  movement  in  music.  Out  of  what  quality 
in  the  painting  does  it  come  ?  First  of  all,  without  doubt, 
it  comes  from  that  power  of  seeing  the  picture  as  a  whole, 
taking  in  all  the  tones  of  it  at  once,  of  which  Whistler  was 
a  master,  and  among  moderns  the  first  master ;  next  to  that 
— if  indeed  this  be  not  only  a  further  developemeut  of  the 
same  gift — it  comes  of  the  compulsion  the  painter  put 
upon  himself  to  simplify,  always  to  simplify,  and,  instead  of 
adding  details,  to  take  them  out.  It  was  precisely  this  ideal 
of  Whistler’s  for  which  he  suffered  most  in  his  lifetime. 
His  work  was  reckoned  so  ‘  unfinished.’  Sometimes  of 
course,  in  his  combative  way,  he  pushed  the  simplifying 
process  too  far.  When  he  has  not  done  this  he  attains 
a  simplicity,  a  unity,  and  as  a  necessary  result  a  power  in 
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treating  certain  subjects,  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
the  like.  An  excellent  example  is  the  lighter  Valparaiso 
nocturne  in  the  recent  Whistler  Exhibition — the  lighter  in 
that  it  presents  only  the  first  approach  of  evening,  while  the 
other  Valparaiso  nocturne  (that  which  stood  in  the  Large 
Room)  shows  almost  the  fall  of  night.  Both  are  very  good ; 
the  evening  picture — a  sky  of  pale  blue  and  of  grey,  a  few 
ships  and  the  most  liquid  sea  which  has  ever  been  painted — 
is  of  a  surpassing  excellence.  But  there  are  a  great  number 
of  other  nocturnes  in  this  exhibition,  and  a  number  more 
which  have  not  been  exhibited  there.  The  continual 
recurrence  of  the  title — nocturne — reminds  us  how  small 
seems  the  gamut  over  which  Whistler  runs  in  his  atmo¬ 
spheric  studies  ‘  en  plein  air.’  But  have  we  indeed  the  right 
to  say  that  the  gamut  is  small,  not  rather  that  the  orchestra 
is  modest  ?  The  modern  cry  for  a  great  clash  and  change 
of  instrumentation  in  music  is  rather  a  vulgar  one.  Our 
young  composers  will  be  content  with  nothing  short  of  a 
vast  orchestra  ;  but  the  master,  whom  Whistler  must  have 
had  most  often  in  his  thoughts,  needs  but  four  stringed 
instruments  to  render  his  most  perfect  work. 

Of  recent  times,  especially  among  the  school  which  is 
called  the  Plein-air  School  of  painters,  evening  effects  have 
become  vei'y  common.  A  few  years  since  there  was 
certainly  never  an  exhibition  in  the  French  Salons, 
scarcely  one  of  our  Academy  in  London,  that  did  not 
contain  some  half-dozen  effects  of  a  rising  moon,  shining  as 
often  as  not  upon  stooks  of  corn.  These  pictures  lacked 
not  beauty  ;  but  how  monotonous  they  were  in  the  sum  ! — 
they  and  their  purple  horizons.  We  have  only  to  let  our 
thoughts  rest  awhile  on  these  and  then  turn  once  more  to 
contemplate  in  thought  a  series  of  Whistler’s  nocturnes,  to 
see  how  differently  he  saw  things,  with  how  delicate  and 
varied  a  brush  he  has  preserved  them  for  us.  There  were, 
earlier  than  this  type,  the  rigid  old-fashioned  evening 
pictures  whereof  we  have  just  spoken,  choosing  Leader’s 
work  as  the  best — or  worst — examples  of  it.  There  are 
some  other  effects  of  twilight  (evening  or  morning  twilight) 
by  men  of  genius  which  will  linger  for  ever  in  the  memory, 
and,  in  Buskin’s  fine  phrase,  beat  for  ever  on  men’s  minds 
like  the  sound  of  the  sea.  George  Mason’s  ‘  Harvest  Moon  ’ 
is  one  of  those,  Frederick  Walker’s  ‘Mushroom  Gatherers’ 
is  another.  In  Gazin’s  work,  again,  what  one  may  call  the 
Plein-air  School  type  of  evening  rises  to  an  excellence  which 
gives  it  a  place  apart.  But  no  one  of  these  pictures  nor 
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all  together  give  the  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  very 
evening  itself,  as  Whistler’s  do.  He  seems  alone  a  votary 
of  the  goddess.  The  others  invoke  her  for  a  purpose — to 
bless  returning  labourers,  to  shine  on  agrestic  wealth  and 
rural  homes.  Whistler  worships  her  for  herself  and  as  a 
solitary.  And  so  considered,  one  reads  the  often-quoted 
passage  in  his  ‘  Ten  o’clock  ’  with  a  sympathy  not  due  to 
the  words  alone ; 

‘  And  when  evening  mist  clothes  the  river-side  with  poetry,  as  with 
a  veil,  and  the  poor  buildings  lose  themselves  in  the  dim  sky,  and  the 
tall  chimneys  become  campanili,  and  the  warehouses  are  palaces  in 
the  night,  and  the  whole  city  hangs  in  the  heavens,  and  fairyland  is 
before  us — then  the  wayfarer  hastens  home.  .  .  * 

In  his  other  field  of  painting — portraiture,  merging  now 
and  again  into  the  subject  picture — Whistler’s  gamut  again 
appears  at  first  sight  also  very  limited.  When  we  saw  the 
‘  Carlyle  ’  and  the  ‘  Mother  ’  placed  opposite  one  to  the  other 
in  the  New  Gallery,  each  one  a  seated  profile  to  the  left,  posed 
almost  immediately  in  front  of  a  parlour-wall,  the  thought 
of  monotony  must  intrude  itself.  Then  there  are  a  whole 
series  of  evening-dress  portraits,  beginning  with  M.  Duret’s, 
the  first  and  worst,!  through  Leyland  to  Sarasate.  And  the 
Montesquieu  (not  exhibited  at  the  New  Gallery)  is  of  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  genre.  Of  the  lowness  of  tone  in  the 
majority  of  these  portraits  we  have  already  spoken.  But 
here  once  again  reflection  corrects  in  part  the  first  impulse 
of  the  onlooker.  For  if  the  pose  of  the  *  Carlyle  ’  and  of  the 
‘Mother’  is  practically  identical,  the  position  itself  is  an 
original  one  in  portraiture ;  and  if  Whistler  has  rather  often 
painted  evening  dress,  he  was  the  first  painter  who  dared  to 
deal  with  so  unpromising  a  theme.  It  was  not  his  fault 
that  we  do  not  wear  the  rich  costumes  of  Italy  in  the 
sixteenth  nor  of  Spain  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  nor  do 
we  find  in  our  streets  the  counterparts  of  Rembrandt’s 
burgomasters  and  rabbis,  nor  Van  Dyck’s  cavaliers.  It 
belonged  to  Whistler’s  view  of  art  to  do  nothing  in 


•  Alas !  that  this  fine  exordium  has  a  tawdry  ending,  as  of  the 
‘  picturesque  reporter.’  So  let  us  stop  here. 

t  M.  Duret  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  how  one  evening 
in  1883  the  conversation  between  him  and  Whistler  fell  upon  the 
possibilities  of  evening  dress  in  a  portrait,  and  how  the  master  engaged 
the  critic  to  come  next  day  in  evening  dress.  A  pink  domino  was 
also  chosen  as  an  adjunct,  as  in  the  picture  (No.  10  in  the  Catalogue). 
See  ‘  Ilistoire  do  J.  M.  Whistler  et  de  son  CEuvre,’  pp.  100-1. 
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imitation :  to  make  the  best  even  of  the  ugliest  modern  dress : 
therefore  he  painted  swallow-tail  coats  and  black  trousers 
with  gusto.  And  as  regards  pose  he  invented  new  ones, 
which  are  so  much  his  own  that  few  people  have  dared  to 
imitate  them.  In  the  actual  pose  of  a  sitter  for  his  portrait 
there  is  small  possibility  of  variant  in  the  whole  range  of 
portrait-painting ;  ‘  standing,  three-quarter  to  the  spectator,’ 
‘  seated,  three-quarter  to  the  spectator  ’ — these  two  formula) 
would  cover  90  per  cent,  of  portraits  the  world  over. 
Giovanni  Bellini’s  full-face  doge  and  some  of  Velasquez’s 
which  also  directly  face  the  front  are  remembered  by  their 
originality.  So  it  is  really  absurd  to  say  that  Whistler  was 
unoriginal,  because  the  position  of  his  ‘  Carlyle  ’  is  like  the 
position  of  his  ‘  Mother  ’ ;  it  is  rather  the  originality  of  the 
pose  in  both  which  gives  birth  to  the  thought. 

But  there  remains  the  blemish  of  a  certain  flatness 
in  the  painting  and  the  general  meagreness  of  colour. 
Whistler  was  right  in  contending  that  a  portrait  should 
stand  well  ‘  behind  ’  the  frame,  so  that  very  high  lights  on 
the  figure  are  an  absurdity  unless  you  be  supposed  to  be 
looking  into  another  room  with  a  lighting  of  its  own  :  and 
that  would  be  mere  fantasy.  But  that  rightness  does  not 
excuse  other  wrongnesses.  The  pathetic  and  beautiful 
‘  Carlyle  ’  is  still  a  trifle  wooden,  even  a  little  shadowy. 

Whistler  again  was  not,  as  his  out-and-out  admirers 
pretend,  a  master  of  technique ;  geniuses  rarely  are  that  at 
the  outset,  nor  so  soon  as  merely  talented  folk.  Whistler 
used,  Mr.  Menpes  tells  us,  to  come  out  depressed  in  a 
double  sense  from  the  Academy  exhibitions,  first  by  the 
vast  amount  of  rubbish  which  found  favour  there;  and 
secondly,  by  a  sort  of  skill  which  the  uninspired  painters  of 
the  rubbish  displayed.  ‘  I  couldn’t  do  that,’  he  would  say 
at  such  times.  As  an  executant  Mr.  Sargent  in  his 
portraits  shows  himself  much  Whistler’s  superior,  but  not 
in  any  other  quality.  Whistler  was  unfortunate,  too,  in 
still  more  material  details.  His  early  pictures,  those  which 
were  painted  with  a  thick  impasto,  give  evidence  that  some 
bad  medium  was  used  :  they  are  already  cracking  woefully. 
‘  Old  Westminster  Bridge,’  for  example,  an  early  work  of 
great  interest  and  very  high  merit,  is  a  mass  of  cracks. 
And  the  ‘Mother’  seems  to  have  got  yellowed,  not  quite 
pleasantly,  by  age. 

Very  soon  Whistler  changed  altogether  his  method  of 
painting,  abandoning  the  one  which  he  had  probably  learnt 
from  Delacroix’s  pictures  and  Courbet’s  companionship. 
He  painted  with  a  very  fluid  medium  and  made  it  his 
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principle  that  at  each  sitting  the  whole  of  the  canvas  should 
be  painted  over.  The  background — generally  dark — of  his 
portraits  was  put  on  with  a  house-painter’s  brush,  or  some¬ 
thing  very  like  it.  The  flesh  and  other  important  tones  were 
carefully  prepared  on  the  palette,  so  that  the  palette  itself 
looked  like  a  sort  of  ghost  of  the  picture ;  and  then  the  tones 
were  laid  on  with  great  rapidity  and  a  very  free  hand,  which 
was  often,  but  by  no  means  always,  a  very  accurate  touch 
likewise.  His  conscientiousness  was  extreme :  one  fragment 
out  of  tone,  and  the  whole  picture  was  repainted  at  the  next 
sitting.  He  has  been  known  to  have  a  hundred  sittings. 
Three  sisters  in  succession  sat  for  one  picture,  and  all  three 
in  succession  grew  too  old,  so  that  the  picture  was  unfinished 
at  the  last.  That  is  perhaps  rather  an  example  of  obstinacy 
than  of  perseverance,  and  that  vein  of  obstinacy  in  Whistler 
was  the  way  in  which  hostile  criticism  injured  him  the 
most,  by  confirming  the  defects  it  discovered. 

But  he  must  have  had  his  happy  moments  of  rapid  and 
successful  execution ;  how  otherwise  could  he  have  left  us 
that  exquisite  series  of  child  portraits—*  Miss  Alexander,’ 

‘  The  Little  Kose  of  Lyme  Eegis,’  ‘  Lillie  in  Our  Alley,’ 
‘The  Girl  in  Black’  (No.  6  of  the  Catalogue),  and  many 
more,  which  are  among  the  very  best  of  Whistler’s  work  ?  * 

Of  nudes,  many  small  pastels,  some  lithographs  and 
etchings,  were  shown  at  the  exhibition  in  the  New  Gallery; 
and  one  large  decoiutive  picture  of  great  interest  and 
curiosity,  which,  be  it  said  in  parenthesis,  was  quite  mis¬ 
described  in  the  catalogue.f  The  colour  scheme  of  this  piece 
is  not  quite  comprehensible.  But  there  is  one  figure — the 
standing  irude  figure  on  the  left — which  is  of  remarkable 
and  exceptional  beauty.  It,  like  the  pastels  which  hiing 
near  the  large  canvas,  has  evidently  been  inspired  by 
Tanagra  terra-cottas,  and  with  that  thought  in  our  minds 
it  is  impossible  not  to  contrast  that  standing  nude  with 
Gerome’s  vulgar  statue  ‘  Tanagra  ’  in  the  Luxembourg. 
But  of  course  the  natural  comparison  is  between  Whistler’s 
nude  and  one  by  any  master  of  the  English  school.  It  is 
a  world  above  the  female  figure  in  Millais’s  ‘  Knight  Errant  * 
I  in  the  Tate  Gallery  ;  but  no  one  would  place  the  one  com¬ 

pletely  nude  figure  that  Millais  painted  high  among  that 
artist’s  work.  Nor  again  could  anyone  place  the  Life  in 


•,There  seems,  however,  to  be  some  defect  in  the  drawing  of  the 
month  in  the  first  of  the  pictures  here  mentioned,  otherwise  the  best. 

t  A  most  incomplete  catalogue  in  all  respects.  For  instance,  there 
is  hardly  a  painting  mentioned  in  it  of  which  the  date  is  given. 
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‘  Life  and  Love  *  very  high  in  Mr.  Watts’s  production. 
Certainly  in  all  technical  qualities  Whistler’s  figure  is 
superior.  But  Whistler  never  again  reached  so  high  a  level 
as  this ;  and  a  good  many  of  the  pastels  are  of  small  merit. 

It  is  still  the  fashion  among  a  certain  sort  of  dilettanti 
to  put  Whistler’s  black-and-white,  more  especially  the 
etchings,  above  his  painting.  Without  doubt,  if  he  had 
never  touched  a  brush,  Whistler  would  still  be  famous  as  an 
etcher.  And  yet,  that  this  is  so  should  rather  make  the 
judicious  grieve.  It  is  impossible  not  to  think  that  the 
colour-sense  of  the  painter  was  injured  by  the  diligence  of 
the  etcher.  The  greys  and  blacks,  it  has  been  already  said, 
form  the  basis  of  almost  all  Whistler’s  portraits,  of  fully 
one  half  of  his  entire  work.  In  his  later  manner  he  always 
covered  his  canvas  with  a  ‘  couche  ’  of  black  paint.  In  the 
‘  Miss  Alexander  ’  black  is  used,  as  M.  Duret  truly  says,  not 
as  a  mere  ‘  repoussoir  ’  to  bring  up  the  other  colours  of  the 
composition,  but  as  a  substantive  colour.  Now  etching  is 
a  so  much  lower  branch  of  art  than  painting,  that  all 
Whistler’s  achievements  in  that  field  might  well  be  sacrificed 
to  improve  his  finest  pictures,  just  where  they  need  improve¬ 
ment.  We  are  not  obliged  to  summon  up  the  Venetians 
to  realise  how  poor  is  the  colouring  of  Whistler’s  portraits 
taken  all  in  all.  They  should  be  compared  there  where  they 
invite  comparison  :  we  have  but  to  ‘  drag  in  Velasquez  ’  and 
they  seem  to  wither  a  little  and  to  fade. 

In  his  etchings  Whistler  had  the  same  preoccupation 
as  in  his  painting — the  wisest  of  all — to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  and  see  things  that  are,  not  things  as  they  have  been 
made  by  tradition  and  convention.  This  is  why  the  Venetian 
etchings,  which  are  among  his  very  best,  were  at  first  such 
a  disappointment  to  the  world.  As  Mr.  Wedmore  says, 
a  visitor  to  Venice  was  expected  to  have  his  mind  filled  with 
memories  of  the  past,  and  with  the  writings  of  Euskin :  to 
look  for  nothing  but  the  monuments  of  architecture,  and 
to  see  these,  not  as  they  are  to-day,  but  reconstructed  by 
the  imagination.  But  Whistler  went  determined  to  re¬ 
produce  only  what  his  eye  saw;  that  was,  whatever  was 
picturesque  and  presentable  in  black-and-white  of  the  Venice 
of  to-day,  fragments  of  muddy  canals,  with  clothes-lines 
stretched  beside  or  above  them,  a  beggar  woman  in  a  dark 
archway,  a  young  mother  with  her  babe,  the  vast  expanse 
of  the  lagoons,  where  St.  Mark’s  or  San  Giorgio  sinks  to  the 
horizon.  Once  more  it  was  the  protest  of  realism,  of  the 
special  art  for  the  sake  of  the  special  art. 
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And  let  us  not  forget  that  behind  and  above  the  nxore 
obvious  points  for  which  Whistler  contended,  with  a  method 
of  warfare  not  of  the  wisest  nor  the  best,  there  stands  an 
eternal  truth  eternally  slighted  by  mankind — that  the  act 
of  the  discoverer,  the  inventor,  the  creator  in  art  or  in 
science,  is  of  more  worth  than  all  criticisms,  all  explanations, 
and  the  babblings  of  a  thousand  commentators.  Two  lines 
of  great  verse — such  lines  as 

‘  Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento  ; 

Ilae  tibi  erunt  artes ;  ’ 
as 

‘  The  sonnet  glittered,  a  gay  myrtle  leaf, 

Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crowned 
Ilia  visionary  brow ;  ’ 
as 

‘  Thou  foster-child  of  Silence  and  slow  Time  ;  ’ 
or  even  this,  of  the  almost  forgotten  Daniel ; 

‘  Relieve  my  languish  and  restore  the  light 
With  dark  forgetting  of  my  care  return ; ' 

— are  of  more  gain  to  the  world  than  a  lifetime  spent  in 
writing  leading  articles,  if  the  world  could  be  got  to  think 
so. 

And  so  with  painting.  It  is  safest  to  dwell  on  the 
landscape  side  of  Whistler’s  art,  for  here  he  has  no  rival. 
His  portraits  have  a  something  which  no  other  portraits 
have.  But  yet  if  they  had  all  disappeared,  and  Velasquez 
had  remained,  one  cannot  say  that  the  loss  would  have  been 
enormous.  But  landscape  is  a  modern  art.  And  all  those 
nocturnes  (for  example)  are  a  gain  not  alone  to  art,  not  so 
much  to  that  as  to  human  vision.  There  are  so  few  who 
really  have  the  faculty  of  seeing !  Why  otherwise  did  men 
persist  for  ages  in  representing,  upon  bas-relief  profiles, 
the  full  eye  of  a  front  view  ?  It  must  have  been  one  man 
who  discovered  and  taught  others  to  see  that  the  profile 
eye  is  not  like  that.  So  it  is  with  all  things.  Wander  by 
the  Thames  side  in  London  of  an  evening,  and  you  see 
a  Whistler  at  every  step,  as  those  two  critics  sepai’ately 
beheld  a  Whistler  when  they  first  arrived  on  the  English 
coast.  Nowadays,  it  has  been  said,  sites  along  the  Thames 
side  have  ‘  gone  up  ’  because  Whistler  painted.  This  is  the 
best  sort  of  wisdom  ‘  the  general  ’  are  capable  of — of  being 
wise  after  the  event ;  of  accepting  the  discovery  when  the 
discoverer  is  already  grown  old  or  is  in  his  grave. 
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Art.  IX.— a  LIBERAL  FRENCH  NOBLE  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION. 

Vn  Philanthrope  d' Autrefois.  La  Rochefoucauld- Liancoicrt, 
1747-1827.  Paris:  Plon-Nourrit  et  Cie,  1903. 

^Phe  openings  of  May,  1774,  found  Paris  excited  and  rest¬ 
less.  The  long  and  hateful  reign  of  Louis  XV.  was 
drawing  to  its  close.  The  king  lay  dying  at  Versailles,  a 
singular  spectacle  for  princes  and  people.  Terrified  at  the 
approach  of  death,  he  had  summoned  physicians,  surgeons 
and  apothecaries,  and  as  they  defiled  before  him  called  out 
his  symptoms  to  each  in  turn,  begging,  promising  and  pray¬ 
ing  in  the  same  breath.  Despite  the  loathsome  nature  of 
the  disease,  a  crowd  of  courtiers  were  flocked  together,  who 
gossiped,  intrigued,  and  gambled  on  the  life  or  death  of  the 
royal  patient.  The  presence  of  the  Dubarry,  whom  the 
king  had  dismissed  for  the  last  time,  alone  was  wanting  to 
complete  the  significance  of  the  wretched  picture.  It  was 
not  a  deathbed  scene  appropriate  to  the  anointed  of  God, 
but  it  possessed  a  significance  greater  than  the  death  of  any 
king  before  him,  for  royalty  itself,  ancient  beliefs,  the  old 
order  of  things,  worn  out  also,  were  perishing  likewise. 

Standing  somewhat  apart  among  the  courtiers  was  a 
young  noble  whose  interest  in  the  scene  was  indicated  only 
by  coldly  curious  glances  at  the  king  and  by  the  scarcely 
concealed  contempt  with  which  he  regarded  his  companions. 
It  was  plain  that  the  sympathy  of  the  Due  de  Liancourt 
was  with  the  Parisians  who  were  singing  in  the  streets : — 

‘  Ami  des  propos  libertina, 

Buveur  fameux  et  roi  c61ebre 
Par  la  chasse  et  par  les  courtisanes, 

Voila  ton  oraison  funebre.’ 

The  administration  of  Louis  XV.,  as  it  proceeded,  had 
been  an  excellent  school  for  the  propaganda  of  liberal  ideas. 
The  philosophy  of  the  Encyclopedists  had  generally  per¬ 
meated  society,  leading  to  a  point  of  view  which  made  a 
bond  of  union,  hitherto  unknown,  possible  between  the 
different  classes.  The  Due  do  Liancourt,  the  friend  of 
Condorcet  and  Turgot,  the  nephew  of  the  Duchesse  de 
La  Rochefoucauld-d’Enville,  ‘la scour  du  pot  des  philosophes,’ 
as  she  was  styled  by  the  philosophers,  in  recognition  of  her 
good  will,  was  one  of  those  nobles  for  whom  the  times  were 
preparing  a  difficult  part.  Belonging  to  one  of  the  oldest 
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and  most  distinguished  families  in  France,  which  had  loyally 
served  its  king  in  every  department  of  public  life,  the 
monarchical  faith  was  to  the  young  nobleman  the  most 
sacred  of  ideals,  the  monarchical  principle  a  foundational 
conviction  of  mind.  Against  this  mental  attitude  were 
arrayed  the  arguments  which  must  assail  a  man  who  is  a 
companion  of  philosophers,  a  patriot  and,  in  his  case,  one 
whose  altruistic  tendencies  could  not  be  suppressed.  This 
king’s  life  and  death  were  shameful  and,  as  he  watched  the 
scene,  the  duke’s  thought  ran  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
Parisian  populace. 

The  history  of  the  Due  de  La  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt 
gives  a  fresh  insight  into  some  features  of  pre-Eevolutionary 
times,  and  contributes  some  interesting  facta  to  the  sum  of 
our  knowledge  in  respect  to  that  effervescent  period  which 
immediately  preceded  the  Revolution.  The  life  led  by  the 
nobles  and  the  part  they  took  in  society  and  politics  are 
commonly  underrated.  A  notion  is  current  in  the  nature 
of  an  ‘  idee  fixe  ’  that  they  were  all  either  idle  or  bad,  and 
uniformly  opposed  to  progress ;  the  nobleman  who  was 
anxious  to  improve  the  state  of  affairs,  who  was  liberal — and 
not  extreme — in  his  views,  is  a  figure  we  do  not  know.  But 
there  is  a  large  number,  of  whom  Liancourt,  his  cousin, 
the  Due  de  La  Rochefoucauld-d’Enville,  and  his  friend  Con- 
dorcet  may  be  taken  as  extraordinary  examples,  whose 
private  lives  were  irreproachable  and  who  placed  the  public 
good  before  their  own.  Nowhere  in  history  are  there  more 
striking  instances  of  devotion  to  duty,  of  self-sacrifice,  of 
fidelity  to  ideals,  than  are  to  be  seen  among  the  nobility 
of  the  old  regime  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  La  Rochefoucaulds  were  truer  representatives  of  the 
purely  philanthropical  spirit  than  Condorcet,  whose  range  of 
mental  activity  knew  no  bounds.  La  Rochefoucauld-d’Enville, 
who  possessed  all  his  clever  and  kindly  mother’s  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart,  was  acknowledged  by  his  contemporaries  to 
justify  the  verdict  of  Barere  as  ‘  I’homme  le  plus  vertueux,  le 
‘  plus  fran^ais,  le  plus  respectable  que  j’ai  connu.’  According 
to  Madame  de  Chastenay,  he  had  taken  from  the  philosophers 
‘  tout  ce  qui  s’accordait  r^ellement  avec  les  vertus  de  son 
‘  cceur.’  Benevolent  undertakings  and  reform  movements 
were  his  first  concern,  and  philanthropy  and  utilitarianism 
were  the  sole  aim  and  labour  of  Liancourt.  Liancourt  wrote, 
but  made  no  pretensions  to  literary  art ;  like  Franklin,  whose 
almanac  he  took  as  a  model,  he  wrote  to  cany  out  his 
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utilitarian  and  philautliropical  ideas,  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  and  the  public  to  the  state  of  the  poor,  the 
sick  and  the  wretched,  or  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
working  classes.  He  was  in  sympathy  with  the  philosophers, 
not,  however,  so  much  from  the  love  of  abstract  truth  as  from 
the  love  of  humanity. 

Fran9ois  Alexandre  Frederic,  Due  de  La  Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt,  was  born  January  11,  1747,  at  the  chfiteau  of  La 
Roche-Guyon  whence,  a  few  years  before,  his  grandfather. 
Due  Alexandre  de  La  Rochefoucauld — whom  his  grandson 
strongly  resembled  in  qualities  and  character — had  been 
banished  to  please  the  reigning  favourite  at  Court,  an 
early  example  of  the  disgrace  of  the  counsellors  and 
companions  of  the  king’s  better  moments  to  appease  the 
desire  for  vengeance  on  the  part  of  his  mistresses. 
Due  Alexandre  was  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  the 
old  noblesse,  to  the  scandal  of  everybody  even  going  to 
the  length  of  having  his  grandson  vaccinated — an  innova¬ 
tion  which  cost  him  I,10G  livres — but,  though  advanced  in 
his  mode  of  thought,  his  mode  of  life  did  not  cease  to  retain 
the  best  features  of  the  feudal  system ;  one  of  the  first  to 
put  into  practice  the  new  ideas  which  were  in  the  air,  he 
was  one  of  the  last  of  the  grand  seigneurs  to  live  on  his 
estates.  He  wasted  no  time  in  vain  r*egrets  for  the  Court 
or  Paris,  but  made  good  use  of  his  practical  turn  of  mind 
and  spent  his  life  in  beautifying  his  properties  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  people.  Water  was  brought  by 
aqueduct  for  the  use  of  the  village,  roads  were  mended, 
forests  replanted,  the  poor  were  assisted  and  industry 
encouraged ;  the  larger  part  of  his  time  and  immense 
revenues  were  thus  employed  for  the  public  benefit.  At 
the  same  time  he  held,  like  the  Due  de  Choiseul — not  long 
afterward  in  the  same  exiled  condition — a  numerous  court 
of  his  own.  The  village,  which  runs  along  the  bank  of  the 
Seine,  lies  in  a  sparsely  populated  district,  out  of  the  path 
of  railways,  and  has  been  left  singularly  undisturbed.  Many 
traces  of  the  residence  of  Due  Alexandre  are  to  be  seen. 
Before  his  time  the  immediate  surroundings  had  been 
denuded  of  trees,  and  the  grove  in  which  the  steep-pitched 
grey  roofs  are  intermingled  at  the  foot  of  the  chfiteau,  whose 
crumbling  tower  on  the  hilltop  dominates  the  country  about, 
was  planted  under  the  direction  of  Madame  d’Enville,  and 
the  richly  sculptured  fountain,  which  the  Duke  erected 
before  his  gates,  still  serves  its  ancient  purpose. 

The  frivolity  and  low  moral  tone  of  the  period  had  not 
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affected  any  part  of  the  family  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  which  had 
given  France  a  queen,  writers,  *  soldiers,  governors,  and 
courtiers.  For  centuries  this  house  had  been  characterised 
by  its  philanthropy :  ‘  Cette  maison  de  La  Rochefoucauld  est 
‘  une  tribu  d’Israel,  ce  sont  d’honnetes  et  de  bonnes  gens  ;  il 
‘  n’y  a  point  de  morgue  dans  toute  cette  famille,  il  y  a  du  bon 
‘  sens  et  de  la  simplicite,’  f  writes  Madame  du  Deffand,  a 
never  too  tender  critic,  and  Liancourt,  by  his  manner  of  life, 
simply  carried  out  the  traditions  of  his  line.  We  find  few 
details  about  his  parents,  but  we  read  that  they  were 
both  virtuous  to  the  point  of  severity,  and  that  his  father, 
Armand  de  la  Rochefoucauld  de  Roye,  who  Avas  created 
Due  d’Estissac  on  his  marriage  with  his  mother,  the  second 
daughter  of  Due  Alexandre,  was  much  loved  by  the  King. 
He  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  La  Rochefoucaulds  which  had 
separated  from  the  main  stock  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
eldest  daughter  of  Due  Alexandre,  the  Duchesse  de  La 
Rochefoucauld-d’Enville,  also  married  a  cousin,  these  inter¬ 
marriages  being  made  obligatory  by  the  King  before  he 
would  grant  the  Duke’s  request  that  his  duchies,  which 
would,  in  default  of  sons,  revert  to  the  Crown,  should 
descend  through  his  daughters. 

In  his  aunt,  Madame  d’Enville — sometimes  written  Anville 
— whose  influence  was  important  in  shaping  Liancourt’s 
career,  a  quick  imagination  lent  wings  to  the  hereditary 
practical  qualities  and  led  on  to  the  practice  of  an  ethical 
philosophy.  ‘  Son  cceur  etait  a  toutes  les  utopies,  son  esprit 
‘  a  tons  les  systemes  d’illusions,’  says  Goncourt.  J  It  is 
true  that  she  was  quick  to  champion  that  which  she 
considered  a  righteous  cause.  She  managed  Voltaire’s 
escape  from  Paris  and  seconded  his  efforts  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Calas  and  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre 
and  M.  d’Etallonde,  his  companion  in  misfortune.  She 
befriended  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  when  cast  off  by 
Madame  du  Deffand,  remaining  at  the  same  time  on  good 
terms  with  her  older  friend,  whose  strong  attachment  is  seen 
throughout  her  correspondence.  ‘J’adore,’  she  writes  to 
Horace  Walpole,  ‘  le  cceur  de  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  La 
‘  Rochefoucauld ;  je  ne  I’appelle  point  Madame  d’Enville.  Ce 
‘  nom  de  La  Rochefoucauld  m’est  cher  depuis  qu’un  de  ses 

*  The  author  of  the  ‘  Maxims  ’  Avas  the  great-great-grandfather  of 
Liancourt. 

+  Madame  du  Deffand,  ‘  Lettres  k  Horace  Walpole,’  i.  p.  215. 

t  ‘  Femme  au  Dix-huitieme  Slide,’  p.  71. 
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‘  auc^tres  fut  egorge  a  la  Saint-Barthelemy.’  And  another 
time :  ‘  Cette  femme  ne  vous  deplaira  pas ;  elle  n’a  pas  les 
‘  grands  airs  de  nos  grandes  dames,  elle  a  le  ton  assez  anime, 
‘  elle  est  un  pen  entich^e  de  la  philosophic  moderne,  mais 
*  elle  la  pratique  plus  qu’elle  ne  la  preche.’  The  duchess 
was  the  good  friend  of  every  prominent  man  and  woman  in 
Paris  who  was  progressive,  and  chief  among  these  friends 
stood  the  philosophers.  Diderot  speaks  of  her  as  one  of  the 
most  excellent  women  he  had  ever  known,  and  Grimm  loved 
and  respected  her.  They  met  Turgot  and  his  confreres  at  her 
magnificent  hotel,  and  Young,  the  English  agriculturist  who, 
when  abroad,  made  either  her  house  or  the  chMeau  of  Lian- 
court  his  headquarters,  and  scholars,  chemists  and  physicians 
hobnobbed  with  the  flower  of  the  aristocracy  of  France  in  her 
salon.  Her  husband  dying  a  few  years  after  their  marriage, 
her  son,  the  young  Due  de  La  Rochefoucauld,  who  was  her 
inseparable  companion,  had  the  same  inclinations  and  the  same 
friends  as  her  own.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  admirers 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse.  Madame  du  Deffiind  seldom 
referred  to  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  her  hatred  was  too 
strong,  but  affection  for  the  duchess  drew  forth  a  complaint 
from  her  sore  heart  and  she  broke  the  silence  of  years  on  this 
painful  subject  in  a  letter  to  the  Duchesse  de  Choisenl. 
‘  Ce  sera  M.  de  La  Rochefoucauld  *  qui  vous  rendra  cette 
‘  lettre.  II  est  le  plus  assidu  courtisan  de  Mademoiselle  de 
‘  Lespinasse  ;  je  ne  sais  si  e’est  cette  liaison  qui  a  nui  a  ma 
‘  connaissance  avec  lui  et  avec  Madame  d’Enville,  mais  je 
‘  les  vois  plus  rarement  qu’autrefois.*  t 

Liancourt  was  not  such  a  favourite  or  so  widely  known 
in  the  brilliant  circles  of  the  salons  as  his  cousin  d’Enville; 
he  was  sensitive,  and  had  all  the  self-consciousness,  reserve, 
and  pride  of  such  a  birthright,  and,  not  willing  to  be 
commonplace,  he  would  not  speak  unless  he  had  something 
to  say.  He  had  no  conversational  gifts,  and  so  he  seemed 
slow  and  dull  in  that  quick-witted,  vivacious  society.  Though 
Madame  du  Deffand  knew  La  Rochefoucauld-d’Enville  so  well, 
her  attention  had  to  be  drawn  to  Liancourt  by  Horace  Walpole, 
who,  meeting  him  in  London,  sung  his  praises,  and,  in  this 
case  quicker  witted  than  the  Parisians  themselves,  ridiculed 
those  who  had  called  him  stupid.  ‘C’est  de  tous  vos 


*  The  Due  de  La  Rochefoucauld-d’Enville  was  four  years  the  senior 
of  his  cousin  the  Due  de  Liancourt. 

t  Correspondance  de  Madame  du  Deffand,  vol.  ii.  p.  173,  Paris, 
1877. 
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‘  Fran9ai8  celui  qui  me  revenait  le  plus,  il  a  beaucoup  d’ame 
‘  et  point  d’aflPectation.  Je  me  moque  de  ceux  qui  le  croient 
‘  sot,’  he  wrote ;  to  which  she  replied,  ‘  Tout  le  bien  que  vous 
‘  m’avez  dit  de  M.  de  Liancourt  m’a  donne  envie  de  le 
‘  connaitre.  Je  I’ai  trouve  fort  naturel,  fort  simple.  Je  ne 
‘  sais  d’ou  il  vient  qu’il  passe  ici  pour  un  sot.’  His 
temperament  was,  perhaps,  more  easily  understood  in  England 
than  in  France.  At  all  events  he  was  too  serious  to  please 
the  Court  of  Louis  XV.,  and  he  enjoyed  a  visit  to  England, 
running  away  from  London  drawing-rooms  to  the  country, 
where  he  discovered  his  vocation  and  studied  farms  and 
manufactures  to  his  heart’s  content. 

Liancourt’s  early  life  was  passed  at  the  chateau  of  La 
Koche-Guyon.  Simple  village  folk  were  his  sponsors  at 
baptism — an  indication  of  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the 
family.  Intended  for  the  army,  he  was  sent  to  La  Fleche  at 
fifteen.  His  military  career  was  creditable  from  its  beginning. 
At  eighteen  he  was  a  captain,  five  years  later  commandant 
of  the  regiment  of  La  Kochefoucauld,  and  successively 
governor  of  Bapaume,  major-general,  and,  at  the  age  of 
forty-one,  inspector  of  cavalry  in  Alsace.  Many  of  the 
qualities  for  which  he  was  afterward  eminent  are  apparent 
during  this  stage  of  his  life ;  he  was  active  and  able  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  and  kind  to  his  soldiers,  inter¬ 
esting  himself  in  their  individual  fortunes,  and  anxious  that 
merit  should  be  rewarded ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  full  life 
he  found  time  for  attendance  at  Court,  for  travel  and  study, 
to  look  after  his  family  properties  and  to  build  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  philanthropical  work  which  was  in  time  to 
become  the  pivot  of  his  existence. 

Marriages  were  still  arranged  at  an  absurdly  early  age  in 
the  times  of  which  we  write,  and  Liancourt  was  married  at 
seventeen  and  was  a  father  at  eighteen.  His  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Lannion  and  Marie  de  Clermont- 
Tonnerre,  and  her  family,  like  that  of  La  Rochefoucauld, 
was  to  be  found  later  among  the  foremost  of  those  nobles 
who  undertook  the  cause  of  the  Revolution. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Liancourt  in  the  prime  of 
life  belies  the  reputation  of  stupidity  of  which,  as  a  young 
man,  he  was  accused  by  the  fashionable  world  of  Paris. 
His  portraits — of  which  there  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-seven 
in  existence — generally  represent  him  in  his  various  public 
capacities.  In  one,  which  shows  his  English  proclivities, 
he  stands  at  the  left  of  a  table  drinking  tea ;  he  wears  a 
red  waistcoat  after  the  English  fashion.  At  the  right  is 
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seated  La  Eochefoucauld-d’Enville,  clad  in  more  sober 
attire ;  he  is  drinking  from  a  coffee-cup.*  The  extravagant 
costume  of  the  period — the  powdered  hair  thrown  off  the 
forehead,  the  high  stock,  the  ruffles,  the  rich  material,  the 
coat  resplendent  with  orders — is  becoming.  The  marked 
eyebrows,  Roman  nose,  full  lips  and  decisive  chin  suggest 
the  typical  aristocrat,  and  one  believes  one  can  discover  the 
love  of  humanity,  the  sentiment  of  the  philanthropy  which 
was  his  life  work,  in  the  full  and  brooding  eyes.  He  was 
tall,  erect,  and  well  built. 

The  period  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution  was,  as 
everyone  knows,  a  time  of  great  mental  activity.  One  of 
the  forms  of  the  restless  energy  characteristic  of  this  un¬ 
settled  era  was  a  sudden  impulse  toward  travel,  and  we  see 
the  first  intellectual  leaders  of  the  age  leaving  their  country 
for  a  time  seeking  experience  and  knowledge.  As  a  rule 
either  England,  the  land  of  Locke,  whose  ideas,  fallen  on 
fertile  soil,  had  so  largely  formed  their  own,  the  friendly 
sliore  where  Voltaire  studied,  wrote,  and  began  the  remark¬ 
able  propaganda  which  was  to  change  the  face  of  society, 
was  their  Mecca,  or  the  hospitable  philosopher  was  a  load¬ 
stone  which  drew  them  to  Switzerland.  The  influence  of 
Montesquieu  and  Rousseau  also  began  to  be  felt  in  England. 
Hitherto  the  French  never  had  practised  the  method  of 
sending  their  sons  abroad  to  study,  but  foreign  travel,  which 
entered  into  the  scheme  of  education  of  every  young  English¬ 
man  of  quality,  now  attracted  their  attention.  Liancourt 
felt  too  keenly  the  pressure  of  the  time  to  overlook  such 
opportunities,  and,  as  their  education  progressed,  his  sons 
were  sent  to  England  more  than  once.  Hume,  Fox, 
Walpole,  George  Selwyn,  and  cultivated  Englishmen  gener¬ 
ally  spent  considerable  time  in  Paris.  This  international 
exchange  of  visits  formed  the  introduction  to  the  inter¬ 
national  personal  friendships,  such  as  united  Madame  du 
Deffand  and  Horace  Walpole,  Hume  and  Madame  Necker. 
Liancourt,  falling  in  with  Arthur  Young,  the  traveller,  they 
soon  became  intimate.  Their  meeting  was  a  stroke  of  good 
fortune  for  each.  They  were  idealists,  and  their  ideals 
assumed  practical  and  simple  shapes.  Each  was  a  true 
lover  of  the  soil,  and  each  loved  his  fellows  without  regard 
to  social  rank.  Whilst  Young,  who  could  not  make  his 
own  farm  pay,  received  on  agricultural  subjects  the  respectful 
attention  of  correspondents  in  every  part  of  the  world,  from 


*  In  the  possession  of  the  Duchesse  de  La  Roohe-Guyon. 
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Catherine  of  Russia  in  the  East  to  Franklin  in  the  West, 
Liancourt,  a  peer  of  France,  was  impoverishing  himself  for 
his  king  and  his  peasants. 

A  distinct  effect  on  taste  and  fashions  was  produced  on 
either  side  the  Channel  by  the  constant  intercourse  between 
the  two  shores.  The  English  habit  of  country  life  was 
brought  over  and  made  the  fashion  in  France  where,  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  the  great  chateaux  had,  for 
the  most  part,  lain  idle,  abandoned  to  the  rooks,  just  as  French 
clothes  were  considered  ‘  de  rigueur  ’  in  English  society. 
But  with  Liancourt  the  love  of  country  pursuits  lay  deeper 
than  any  desire  to  be  ‘  a  la  mode  ’  or  any  passing  whim,  for 
he  possessed  a  love  of  the  soil  as  a  birthright,  and  it  was 
his  strongest  instinct  to  so  do  by  it  that  the  land  and 
the  people  who  lived  upon  it  should  receive  the  greatest 
possible  benefit.  He  had  at  hand  unbounded  facilities  for 
indulging  these  amiable  impulses.  He  was  lord  of  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  properties  in  the  kingdom,  which  con¬ 
tained  everything  needful  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  schemes  of 
reform,  and  was  well  adapted  for  the  trial  of  his  industrial 
experiments.  The  splendid  ch^iteau  of  Liancourt  did  not 
entirely  escape  the  depredations  of  the  Revolution,  but  the 
regard  in  which  the  duke  was  held  by  the  common  people 
caused  it  to  be  spared  the  utter  ruin  which  was  the  fate  of  so 
many  habitations  of  the  noblesse.  We  will  try  to  reconstruct 
the  ancient  building — which  lay  within  easy  distance  of 
Paris — as  it  stood  when  he  entered  into  its  possession. 
Remodelled  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  resembled  other 
domestic  buildings  of  the  period,  of  which  Versailles  is  the 
finest  example  and  whose  magnificence  it  rivalled.  A 
covered  gallery,  with  ornamental  pilasters  and  pediments, 
ran  along  the  upper  story  of  the  main  structure,  from  which 
two  wings  diverged,  and  it  was  completed  at  the  four  corners 
by  square  pavilions.  It  contained  a  theatre,  a  library  of 
twelve  thousand  volumes — which  survived  the  Revolution,* 
and  had  the  appointments  and  was  furnished  with  the  luxury 
proper  for  a  residence  whose  hospitality  had  been  accepted 
by  Louis  XIV.,  by  the  Regent  and  Mazarin.  The  charming 
valley  of  the  Oise  lay  before  it,  while  the  waters  of  the 
Breche  and  Berenelles  added  to  the  freshness,  fertility  and 
beauty  of  a  plain  broken  by  undulating  hills  which,  near 
the  clniteau,  rose  to  the  height  of  low  mountains. 


•  Kemcved  to  the  chateau  de  La  Rochefoucauld  in  1902  and  still 
intact. 
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The  life  within  the  chateau  of  the  ‘  grand  seigneur  ’  pro¬ 
ceeded  much  as  we  have  described  it  at  La  Chevrette,*  the 
chateau  of  d’fipinay,  the  rich  and  spendthrift  financier. 
Men  and  women  likewise  played  the  dramatic  pieces  of  which 
the  times  were  so  prolific,  criticised  the  compositions  of 
Gluck  or  Piccini,  or  amused  themselves  with  chess.  Out  of 
doors  there  was  the  chase  and  sport  in  the  well-stocked 
park,  where  the  pheasants  were  so  numerous  that  the 
farmers  complained  of  their  depredations.  But  exalted  place 
demands  its  price,  and  the  outline  of  the  daily  existence 
at  Liancourt  was  drawn  on  a  larger  scale  than  that  at  La 
Chevrette.  The  Duchess  was  a  sympathetic  and  spirituelle 
chS,telaine,  the  queen  of  the  fetes  champetres  given  to  the 
surrounding  countryside,  with  ready  kindness  for  all,  and 
bringing  a  contagious  enthusiasm  into  everything  she  did. 
Marie  Antoinette  was  not  the  only  woman  in  her  kingdom 
who  aspired  at  times  to  lead  the  simple  life ;  the  duchess 
also  had  her  dairy — a  la  Trianon — a  delicate  little  white 
dairy  all  in  marble,  and,  like  the  Queen,  played  the  dairy¬ 
maid.  English  influences  were  plainly  visible.  Liancourt 
was  obviously  under  the  spell  of  the  English  garden.  Twenty- 
five  fountains  sprang  high  in  air,  after  those  at  Versailles ; 
tinkling  cascades  and  terraces  remained,  but,  in  place  of  the 
formal  lines,  the  geometrically  planned  beds  of  Le  Notre,  the 
Duke  fashioned  winding  paths  bordered  with  flowers,  leading 
through  ornamental  shrubberies  and  blooming  thickets  to 
arbours  and  other  gardens,  the  tennis  courts  or  fruitful 
orchards.  Here  Liancourt  welcomed  the  friends  made  in 
his  travels.  Here  came  his  English  friends  Lord  and  Lady 
Spencer,  with  their  daughter  Georgiana,  the  celebrated 
beauty,  afterward  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  But  the  first  of 
these  friends  was  always  Arthur  Young,  whose  advice  was 
sought  on  all  questions,  and  especially  on  the  agricultural 
experiments  for  which  the  fertile  and  well-watered  valley 
offered  such  an  excellent  field. 

Many  of  the  French  peasants  before  the  Revolution  were 
undeniably  better  off  than  the  labourers  in  neighbouring 
countries,  and  their  greater  restlessness  under  the  same  yoke 
was  due  to  a  quicker  intelligence  rather  than  to  an  inferior 
environment.f  This  was  naturally  increased  by  the  con¬ 
tagious  spirit  of  progress  which  was  in  the  air  and  which 

•  See  ‘Madame  d’^pinay,’  Edinburgh  Review,  Jan.  1902. 

t  See  ‘The  Eve  of  the  French  Revolution,’  by  E.  J.  Lowell. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  &  New  York,  1900. 
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had  attacked  all  classes.  Liancourt  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  which  preceded  the 
Revolution,  one  of  the  movements  in  which  nobles  and 
bourgeois,  economists  and  philosophers  alike  joined  in 
attempts  to  improve  the  land  and  to  raise  the  condition  of 
the  peasant. 

‘  On  neglige  trop  en  France  I’instruction  du  peuple ;  on  a 
‘  mis  meme  souvent  en  question  s’il  fallait  le  laisser  ignorant, 

‘  comme  si  la  connaissance  de  ses  vrais  interets  ne  devait  pas 
‘  le  rendre  meilleur,’  Liancourt  wrote,  on  the  question,  not 
even  in  our  day  laid  to  rest,  of  the  wisdom  of  education  for 
the  lower  classes.  He  put  into  practice  Franklin’s  idea  of 
popular  instruction  by  means  of  the  almanac,  and  papers 
were  printed  and  gratuitously  circulated  among  the  peasants, 
containing  moral  maxims,  useful  hints,  and  information  of 
a  practical  nature  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In 
1786  he  read  a  paper  before  the  society  on  the  homely  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  advantages  of  the  American  method  of  cooking 
vegetables  for  the  peasant,  for  whom  they  were  important 
articles  of  food,  for  in  these  practical  ways,  in  the  everyday 
details  of  life  and  labour,  lay,  to  his  mind,  true  philanthropy. 
The  wave  of  modern  progress,  too,  had  set  in  and  was 
beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  remote  backwaters  of  the  kingdom ; 
there  was  an  increase  in  prosperity,  and  though  the  peasant’s 
tax  was  higher  he  could  better  afford  to  pay  it. 

Liancourt  next  determined  to  have  a  model  farm  after  the 
English  pattern.  With  Young’s  assistance,  he  developed 
this  design  and  began  a  series  of  experiments  which  had 
an  important  influence  on  agricultural  productions  and  on 
industrial  conditions.  Forestalling  the  Revolution  in  his 
economic  reforms,  he  divided  his  lands  into  lots  which  he 
let  to  the  peasants,  the  income  from  which  he  used  for  their 
benefit.  He  introduced  the  English  turnip,  cultivated  the 
potato,  which  was  an  innovation  in  France,  and  cows  and 
sheep  were  imported  from  England,  Switzerland,  and  Spain. 

But  as  his  mind  dwelt  on  schemes  of  reform  and  public 
improvement  they  assumed  larger  proportions,  and  his 
next  step  was  in  a  new  direction ;  from  agricultural  he 
turned  to  industrial  projects,  and  to  his  initiative  we  owe 
our  modern  schools  of  technical  instruction.  The  care  of 
the  orphan  children  of  officers  had  long  been  a  favourite 
charity,  but  Liancourt,  to  whom,  as  a  soldier,  this  naturally 
appealed,  widened  its  application.  He  believed,  with  Turgot, 
in  the  dignity  of  labour,  and  that  gentlemen  should  not 
engage  in  industrial  pursuits  without  loss  of  prestige  seemed 
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to  him  absurd.  He  therefore  decided  to  put  these  principles 
into  active  operation,  and  near  by,  on  the  mount  of  Lian- 
court,  he  established  a  school  where  a  military  training  for 
the  sons  of  officers  was  supplemented  by  a  technical  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  mechanical  arts.  Its  usefulness  to  the  State 
was  quickly  recognised,  the  King  became  a  patron,  and  it 
was  imitated  in  England  by  George  III.,  who  founded  the 
institution  beside  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea. 

He  also  immediately  undertook  to  set  a  personal  example 
in  this  field  of  industry,  as  he  had  done  in  agriculture,  and 
built  mills  in  the  neighbouring  villages  and  in  his  park 
for  the  manufacture  of  tools  and  textile  stuffs,  and  brick 
and  tile  yards  were  established.  The  priests,  who,  in  the 
country  districts,  were  generally  but  little  removed  from  the 
peasants,  sympathised  with  his  efforts  on  their  behalf  and 
enthusiastically  co-operated  in  his  work.*  No  idle  persons 
were  given  charity,  no  aged  or  infirm  suffered  for  want  of  it. 
The  men  and  women  worked  in  the  fields  and  mills ;  the 
children,  who  were  taught  to  read  and  write,  assisted  tbe 
young  girls,  a  part  of  whose  earnings  was  put  by  for  their 
‘  dot,’  at  the  spinning  factories.  Old  women  were  given 
hand  work  which  could  be  done  at  home.  Thus  every 
member  of  the  community  was  enabled  to  be  self-supporting, 
and  therefore  self-respecting,  adding  to  the  wealth  and 
health  of  the  State.  In  a  few  years’  time,  under  this 
patriarchal  yet  progressive  regime,  the  face  of  the  country 
thereabout  and  the  condition  and  character  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  transformed  as  by  a  miracle.  The  quasi-royal 
chS,teau  of  Liancourt,  with  its  English  gardens,  its  manu¬ 
factories,  its  model  farm  and  training  school,  was  unique 
in  the  kingdom  and  was  a  delightful  picture  of  peaceful 
progress  which  we  seldom  connect  with  this  period  of  French 
history.  But  this  very  progress,  encouraging  as  it  was  to 
the  enlightened  nobleman,  helped  to  blind  him  to  the 
possible  results  of  the  tendencies  which  were  at  work 
throughout  France. 

The  interval  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  French  Revolution  is  no  more  than  enough 
to  lend  a  proper  perspective  to  the  great  events  which  were 
drawn  on  so  grand  a  scale,  and  which  were  too  far-reaching 
in  their  effects  to  be  properly  seen  and  considered  from  a 
nearer  point  of  view.  Also,  as  it  recedes,  the  time  is 


*  ‘  Le  Village  a  la  veille  de  la  Revolution,’  Pierre  Lalande,  ‘  Revue 
Bleue,’  Feb.  7,  1903. 
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illumined  by  the  discovery  of  written  material  whose  value, 
overlooked  by  contemporary  judgement,  is  now  found  to  be 
priceless. 

At  the  death  of  his  father  in  1783,  Liancourt,  who  had 
held  the  post  of  assistant- master  of  the  robes,  first  to 
Louis  XV.,  and  then  to  his  successor,  was  appointed  master 
of  the  robes.  In  this  capacity  he  was  brought  into  close 
personal  contact  with  Louis  XVI.,  who  made  a  friend  of  him. 
A  great  noble  and  a  courtier,  as  well  as  a  reformer,  he  was 
in  a  position  greatly  to  influence  the  King.  They  had  many 
points  in  common,  for,  as  far  as  sympathy  went,  the  well- 
intentioned  King  showed  himself  abreast  of  the  philan¬ 
thropic  and  forward  movement  of  his  time ;  he  encouraged 
and  assisted  Liancourt  in  his  benevolent  enterprises  and 
listened  to  his  counsel  on  financial  and,  later,  on  political 
reform.  Unlike  the  traditional  courtier,  and  more  especially 
unlike  those  who  surrounded  the  person  of  Louis  XVI., 
Liancourt  was  honest  and  frank  to  a  degree,  and,  devoted 
as  he  was  to  the  King,  he  never  forgot  the  people.  But  he 
was  a  friend  of  the  King,  not  of  the  Court  or  of  the  Queen  ; 
the  La  Rochefoucaulds  were  joined  with  the  Montmorencys, 
the  Noailles,  the  Clermont-Tonnerres,  and  other  power¬ 
ful  families  who  supported  the  reform  movement  and 
were  ranged  against  her.  She  wished  to  have  the  Duchesse 
de  Liancourt  for  one  of  her  ladies- in- waiting,  but  the  royal 
demand  was  refused,  and  from  this  time,  it  is  probable,  there 
was  no  love  lost  between  her  and  the  family  of  La  Roche¬ 
foucauld,  and  the  reform  party  from  La  Fayette  through  all 
its  ranks  was  alike  obnoxious  to  Marie  Antoinette.  In  time 
the  King  had  to  choose  between  them.  Liancourt  was  an 
ally  of  Turgot  and  Malesherbes,  he  associated  with  d’Alem¬ 
bert  and  with  Condorcct,  and  assisted  Necker’s  prison  and 
hospital  reforms  as  he  had  Turgot’s  economies.  He  has 
been  called  ‘  le  plus  sage  et  le  plus  clairvoyant  des  amis  de 
‘  Louis  XVI.’ ;  *  and  ‘  un  des  hommes  les  plus  passionnes  de 
‘  sou  temps  pour  la  liberte,  la  justice  et  la  bienfaisance.’  f 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  institute  legal  steps  for  political 
reform  and  presided  at  the  first  election  of  candidates  for 
the  Assembly  of  Notables  in  1787.  A  constitutional  mon¬ 
archy  was  his  aim.  He  published  a  plan  of  reconstruction 
under  the  heading :  ‘  Finances,  credit  national,  interet 
‘  politique  et  commerce,  forces  militaires  de  la  France,’  in 


*  Brette,  *La  Revolution  Fran^aise.’ 
t  Lavergne,  ‘  Les  Assembiees  sous  Louis  XVI.’ 
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which  he  attacked  primarily  the  privileges  of  his  own  order. 

*  Le  despotisme  a  parfois  fourni  de  grands  princes  i  la  terre  ; 
‘  I’aristocratie  I’a  ton  jours  surchargee  de  tyrans.  .  .  .  Les 

*  sujets  d’un  meme  empire,  %alement  chers  et  pr^cieux  a 
‘  leur  souverain,  ne  doivent  avoir  qu’un  droit  common  .  .  . 
‘  il  faut  renoncer  a  des  privileges  qui  rejettent  sur  le  pauvre 
‘  la  part  que  le  riche  doit  supporter,  a  des  formes  antiques 
‘  qui  out  multiplie  les  abus  .  .  .  Qui  aura,  payera.’  The 
clergy  do  not  escape.  ‘  Si  les  peres  de  famille  le  payent, 
‘  pourquoi  les  prelats,  les  abbes,  les  ben^dictins,  les  bernar- 
‘  dins,  les  chartreux  ne  le  payeraient-ils  pas  ?  .  .  .  Le 
‘  nombre  des  monasteres  devra  etre  reduit  au  profit  des 
‘  pauvres.  II  ne  faut  pas  que  le  clerge  nous  fasse  souvenir 
‘  qu’il  ne  doit  point  y  avoir  d’heritage  en  Israel.  Les 
‘  dignites  personnelles  n’ont  rien  de  common  avec  la  terre, 
‘  dont  toute  la  dignite  consiste  a  etre  bien  cultivee  et,  pour 
‘  cet  effet,  un  laboureur  lui  est  bien  plus  necessaire  qu’un 
‘  prelat  ou  un  noble.’ 

The  meeting  of  the  three  orders  was  naturally  the  talk  of 
the  day,  and  something  of  its  significance  even  penetrated 
the  dull  ears  of  the  courtiers  who  frolicked  with  the  Queen 
at  Versailles.  One  day  the  King  interrupted  the  mingled 
jests  and  protests  which  the  approaching  Assembly  inspired 
at  Court,  and  turned  to  Liancourt.  ‘  Et  vous.  Due  de  Lian- 
‘  court,  vous  ferez-vous  elire?’  ‘Oui,  Sire,  avec  votre 
consentement.’  From  his  services  to  industry  and  philan¬ 
thropy,  his  rank  and  influence,  it  was  inevitable  that  Lian¬ 
court  should  be  called  to  represent  his  order,  and  he 
inspired  and  probably  drew  up  the  first  revolutionary 
‘cahiers.’  The  proposed  liberties  to  be  guaranteed  the 
people  included  regular  meetings  of  the  three  Estates, 
provincial  Assemblies,  the  abolishment  of  ‘  lettres  de  cachet,’ 
liberty  of  the  press,  religious  freedom,  and  equality  of 
taxation.  How  would  the  King  receive  it?  Occupying 
the  place  he  did  in  the  household  and  in  the  King’s 
intimacy,  he  felt  in  duty  bound  to  state  his  position  plainly, 
and  he  sent  him  his  ‘  cahier  ’  with  the  following  confidential 
letter,  which  has  been  quoted  as  one  of  the  first  expres¬ 
sions  of  a  sense  of  moral  responsibility  between  electors  and 
elected : 

‘  Sire, — L’ordre  de  la  noblesse  du  bailliage  de  Clermont  en-Beauvoisis 
m’a  fait  I’honneur  de  m’^lire  pour  .son  d«5put(5  aux  Etats  G^ndraux. 
Les  cahiers,  pouvoirs  et  instructions  qui  m’ont  et(^  remis  sont,  dans  ma 
conscience,  appropri<5s  aux  circonstances  actuclles,  dirig^s  vers  lagloire 
et  I’avantage  de  votre  royaume,  le  bonheur  et  la  tranquillitd  de  Votre 
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Majesty ;  ils  sont  conformes  aux  vues  qu’  Elle  a  daign6  faire  connaitre 
Elle-meme.  J’ai  fait  en  consequence  sennent  d’en  suivre  fideiement 
I’esprit  et  de  solliciter  Tobtention  des  demandes  qui  y  sont  contenues 
dans  les  termes  qui  m’ont  etu  impos4s. 

‘  Mais,  Sire,  une  grande  charge  ra’attache  k  votre  personne.  Je  dois 
plus  particuli4rement  qu’un  autre,  ^  ce  titre,  compte  a  Votre  Majeste 
de  ma  conduite.  Votre  Majesty  me  traite  avec  bonte ;  je  m’en  croia 
digne  par  mon  attachement  bien  sincere  et  bien  veritable  pour  Elle,  et 
par  la  droiture  de  mes  sentiments.  Je  ne  pourrais  supporter  I’idee 
que  ma  conduite  fut  jamais  interpretee  aupres  de  Votre  Majesty 
autrement  qu’elle  merite  de  I’etre,  et  que  j’ai  la  confiance  de  penser 
qu’elle  le  m4ritera  toujours. 

‘  J’ose  done  Lui  adresser  lea  cahiers,  pouvoira  et  instructions  aux- 
quelles  j’ai  fait  serment  de  me  conformer  avec  fid4lit4.  Elle  daignera 
en  prendre  lecture.  Si  Elle  pense  que  j’ai  pris  des  engagements  qui 
ont  droit  de  Lui  d4plaire,  Elle  voudra  bien  m’en  faire  instruire.  Je 
suis,  Sire,  permettez-moi  de  le  dire,  attache  a  Votre  Majeste  par  des 
sentiments  personnels  d’affection  respectueuse,  d’estime  et  de  venera¬ 
tion  pour  Ses  vertus;  j’ose  me  llatter  qu’Elle  n’en  doute  pas,  je  suis 
profondement  flatte  et  reconnaissant  de  la  bonne  opinion  dont  Elle  me 
permet  de  croire  qu’Elle  m’honore.  Je  possede  aupres  de  Votre 
Majeste  une  place  dont  je  suis,  comme  il  est  facile  de  le  penser, 
heureux  et  glorieux,  et  que  j’ai  extremement  i\  cocur  de  voir  perpetuer 
dans  ma  famille.  Mais  .  .  .  quelque  pcnible  qu’en  filt  le  sacrifice, 
je  le  ferais  sans  h4siter,  si  j’avais  lieu  de  craindre  que  la  conduite  que 
devra  me  dieter  dans  le  courant  des  affaires  ma  fiddlite  a  mon  serment 
pouvait  vous  etre  pr4sent4e  comme  contraire  aux  devoirs  de  ma  place 
et  comme  coupable  d’ ingratitude.  .  .  . 

‘Cette  lettre  n’est  et  ne  sera  connue  que  de  Votre  Majeste; 
personne  ne  m’en  soupgonne  le  projet.  J’en  ai  trouve  la  n^cessitd 
dans  mon  coeur.  Cette  ddmarche  ne  pouna  done  etre  interpretde  ni 
comme  mouvement  d’exaltation,  ne  comme  prdtendant  aucun  effet 
public ;  ce  but  ne  conviendrait  jamais  ni  au  respect  profond  que  je 
dois  a  Votre  Majestd  et  que  je  porte  dans  mon  cccur,  ni  aux  sentiments 
de  franchise  et  de  droiture  dont  je  fais  profession. 

*  Je  suis  de  Votre  Majeste,  Sire,  le  plus  humble,  le  plus  devoue  etle 
plus  iidele  sujet. 

*  Le  due  DE  Liancourt. 

‘Clermont,  le  14  Mars,  1789.’ 

Here  is  the  King’s  somewhat  ambiguous  reply  : 

‘  Je  vous  envoie.  Monsieur  le  Due,  lea  papiers  que  vous  m’avez 
envoyds  bier ;  je  ne  les  avals  pas  encore  achevd  de  lire  ce  matin  quand 
je  vous  ai  vu.  Je  connais  votre  cocur  et  j’ai  toujours  eu  lieu  de 
compter  sur  votre  attachement  pour  moi ;  je  ne  doute  pas  que  dans 
I’Assemblde  de  Clermont  vous  n’ayez  agi  en  raison,  ame  et  conscience. 
Quand  j’ai  ordonnd  la  convocation  des  Etats  Gdndraux,  j’ai  permis  h 
tons  mes  sujets  de  me  dire  ce  qu’ils  pensaient  etre  le  bien  de  I’^ltat. 
Quand  les  Etats  scront  rassemblds,  je  traiterai  avec  eux  de  tous  lea 
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grands  objets  qui  y  sont  pr^sent^s,  et,  avant  ce  temps-la,  je  ne  dois  pas 
faire  connaitre  ma  fa^-on  de  penser  sur  les  deliberations  particuUeres 
quand  dies  sont  faites  dans  les  regies  prescrites.  Ne  doutez  pas, 
Monsieur  le  Due,  de  toute  mon  estime  pour  vous.’  * 

Wise  and  clear-sighted  as  Liancourt  showed  himself 
toward  the  King,  he  did  not  in  the  least  foresee  the  fright¬ 
ful  calamities  to  be  provoked  by  the  drastic  changes  in  view ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  firmly  believed  in  the  early  realisation 
of  his  dreams,  and  that  a  Utopia  was  preparing  for  France. 
He  might,  in  a  measure,  have  been  justified  in  his  hopes 
had  the  people  been  given  time  in  which  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  new  conditions  and  become  gradually  accustomed 
to  political  power ;  but  the  movement  was  too  rapid,  and 
Liancourt  was  one  who  unwittingly  pulled  down  his  own 
house  about  his  ears ;  for,  though  he  blushed  for  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  his  order,  he  had  not  yet  gone  so  far  as  to  consider 
its  destruction.  Although  he  retained  his  post  for  the  time 
at  Court,  and  though  his  avowed  policy  was  one  of  concilia¬ 
tion,  it  was  always  his  own  order  of  which  he  demanded 
sacrifices,  and  he  constantly  voted  with  the  Third  Estate. 
On  June  27,  1789,  he  burst  through  all  trammels  and  boldly 
addressed  the  Assembly  with  a  courage  and  energy  which 
proved  the  strength  of  his  convictions  : 

‘  Quelque  attache  quo  je  suis  aux  droits  de  la  noblesse,  j’avoue  que, 
si  je  croyais  leur  sacrifice  necessaire  au  bien  de  I’^ltat,  si  je  croyais 
qu’il  dfit  wtuvtT  la  patrie  de  la  crise  dangereuse  dans  laquelle  elle  se 
trouve,  je  penscrais  servir  fidclement  le  vecu  de  mes  comraettants  en 
consomniant  en  leur  nom  ce  sacrifice,  et  il  ni’est  bien  doux  de  r^p^ter 
ici  qu’une  des  instructions  les  plus  precieuses  (ju’ils  m’oiit  donnees  est 
de  ne  jamais  oublier  qu’avant  d’etre  nobles  ils  sont  citoyens.  .  .  .’ 

Twice  a  week  Liancourt  opened  his  hotel  in  the  rue  de 
Varennes  to  his  political  friends,  an  oddly  assorted  assemblage 
arrayed  in  motley  garb.  American  simplicity  began  to  be 
affected,  and  short  hair  and  plain  clothes  were  now  seen  for 
the  first  time  mingled  with  the  elaborate  dress  of  the  old 
regime.  The  fall  of  despotism  was  confidently  discussed,  and 
naturally  called  forth  not  a  little  criticism  from  his  colleagues, 
some  of  whom  began  to  show  their  distrust  of  him  while  in 
his  turn  he  publicly  denounced  the  espionage  of  their  secret 
society  which  had  been  formed  in  opposition  to  the  Eadical 
clubs.  But  he  was  still  a  nobleman,  still  a  courtier  and  in 

*  Un  Philantlirope  d’AutrefoiH.  La  Kochefoucauld-Liancourt,  pp.  65, 
C6,  67.  The  original  letters  are  in  the  Mu8<5e  des  Archives,  Paris. 
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the  confidence  of  the  King.  The  position  was  painful,  and 
the  role  became  daily  more  difficult  as  his  attempts  to  draw 
the  King  from  his  vacillating  position  and  to  place  himself 
frankly  and  definitely  with  the  reform  party  failed  to  be 
realised. 

The  historical  events  of  July  11,  12,  and  13,  1789,  which 
led  up  to  the  epoch-marking  14th,  need  no  comment.  Necker 
was  dismissed,  Paris  rose,  the  French  guards  joined  with 
the  people,  and  the  Assembly  grew  more  pressing  in  its 
demands.  The  night  of  the  1 4th,  when  the  deputies,  terrified 
at  what  was  taking  place  in  Paris,  refused  to  leave  their  posts, 
found  the  King  peacefully  sleeping.  The  news  of  the  fall 
of  the  Bastille  warned  Liancourt  of  the  immediate  danger 
which  menaced  the  throne  and  royal  family.  Leaving  the 
panic-stricken  Assembly,  he  hurried  to  the  palace.  As  master 
of  the  robes  he  had  instant  access  to  the  bedroom  of  the 
King,  from  whom  the  gravity  of  the  situation  had  been 
concealed,  and  who  listened  bewildered  to  his  ominous  story. 

‘  C’est  uno  grande  revolte  !  ’  he  exclaimed  :  ‘  Non,  Sire,’ 
replied  Liancourt,  ‘  c’est  une  grande  Revolution’ ;  significant 
words  which  have  since  become  historic.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  Liancourt,  amid  tumultuous  applause,  announced  to  the 
Assembly  the  approach  of  the  King,  who  promised  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  troops  from  Paris  and  Versailles,  Necker’s 
recall,  and  proclaimed  his  unshaken  confidence  in  his  people 
in  an  address  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Liancourt.  On  the 
17th,  the  King,  still  led  by  the  Duke,  took  the  road  to  Paris, 
with  his  sinister  bodyguard  of  citizens,  monks  and  women, 
armed  with  pikes  and  hatchets  and  dragging  cannon,  and  all 
adorned  with  flowers.* 

Liancourt  had  become  the  intermediary  between  the  King 
and  the  Assembly,  and  for  this  triumph  he  was  elected  to  the 
presidency,  which  he  held  from  July  20  to  August  4.  But 
the  Queen  and  her  party  were  now  his  open  enemies,  and  the 
King  was  being  moulded  to  their  will.  Liancourt’s  influ¬ 
ence,  however,  had  not  wholly  declined,  and  when  the  flight  of 
the  nobles  begun,  the  Queen  and  Court  sought  to  follow  their 
example,  Liancourt,  entering  unannounced,  interrupted  the 
final  family  conclave,  where  their  plans  were  being  matured, 
and  persuaded  the  King  to  remain.  The  escape  fixed  for 
October  7  was  thus  averted. 

The  cahiers,  revolutionary  as  they  read  at  first,  were  soon 
felt  to  be  behind  the  times.  On  July  10  the  Assembly  of  the 

*  Guizot,  ‘  History  of  France,’  vol.  vi.  p.  23. 
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Noblesse  had  met  at  Clermont.  Liancourt  demanded  a  free 
hand.  ‘  The  King  and  States  General,’  he  assured  his  con¬ 
stituents,  ‘will  no  longer  receive  deputies  charged  with 
‘  limited  powers.’  Claims  which  would  once  have  appeared 
to  be  extraordinary  seemed  to  be  part  of  the  natural  course 
of  events,  and,  with  some  dissenting,  some  enthusiastic 
voices,  the  majority  endeavoured  to  resign  themselves  to 
the  unknown,  but  apparently  inevitable,  and  the  vote  was 
carried.  From  the  first  Liancourt  had  supported  the  Left, 
and  he  kept  pace  with  the  expansion  of  their  platform.  He 
soon  made  up  his  mind  that  the  sacrifice  of  his  order  was 
necessary,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  he  thereby  would  suffer 
the  loss  of  power,  prestige,  property,  rank.  The  nobility 
formed  a  thick  and  prickly  hedge  between  king  and  people ; 
it  should  be  cut  away.  A  contradictory  state  of  affairs  was 
in  being.  The  poor  and  weak  beheld,  with  amazement,  their 
demands  met  with  responsive  sympathy  from  their  superiors 
who,  intoxicated  by  the  new  doctrines,  believed  all  things 
to  be  possible.  Independence  was  talked  of  in  the  army, 
democracy  was  discussed  by  aristocrats,  philosophy  was  the 
topic  in  the  ball-room,  and  ethics  in  fine  ladies’  boudoirs.  * 
On  the  night  of  August  4,  when  the  peasants  were  freed 
from  their  dependency,  the  nobles  yielded  their  ancient 
rights  and  the  clergy  their  tithes,  Liancourt  saw  his  most 
extravagant  fancies  assume  material  shape.  The  medal  f 
which  commemorates  this  unparalleled  day  was  struck  off  at 
his  instigation. 

The  orders  were  united  in  their  personal  devotion  to  the 
king,  and  in  their  loyalty  to  the  monarchy.  A  government 
without  a  king  was  foreign  to  their  ideas.  The  popular 
leaders,  including  Marat,  were  monarchists.  Camille  Des¬ 
moulins  compared  Louis  XVI.  to  Trajan.  The  Assembly 
idolised  him.  As  late  as  the  midsummer  of  1791  the  Jacobins 
were  afraid  to  breathe  ‘  Republic.’  Liancourt  did  his  utmost 
to  put  heart  into  the  feeble  monarch  to  lead  the  Revolution 


*  Pierre  cle  Segur,  Kevue  de  Paris,  April  15,  1903. 
t  Voted  by  the  Assembly  August  4,  1769.  The  contract  for  the 
engraving  was  signed  October  24,  by  Liancourt  and  by  the  engravers 
Duvivier  and  Gatteux.  On  the  obverse  of  the  medal — an  example 
struck  off  for  the  king  in  gold  may  be  seen  at  the  Archives  natioiiales 
(AE  vi*”),  the  coins  at  the  Monnaie  de  Paris  (Catalogue,  Louis  XVI., 
p.  409) — are  the  bust  of  the  king  and  the  inscription : — ‘  Louis  XVI., 
restaurateur  de  la  liberty  fran9aise.’  On  the  reverse,  the  three  orders 
grouped  about  an  altar  in  the  hall  of  the  National  Assembly  with  the 
inscriptions : — ‘  A  la  Patrie,’  and  ‘  Abandon  de  tous  les  privileges.’ 
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by  a  channel  which  would  make  him  a  national  king  over 
a  royal  and  a  loyal  democracy.  He  defended  the  absolute 
veto  and  demanded  for  the  King  full  executive  power. 
Filled  with  chivalrous  ideals  and  courn  ge,  he  defended  the 
inviolability  of  the  person  of  the  King  after  Varennes,  he 
defended  the  Constitution,  he  defended  religious  tolerance, 
he  defended  his  friends  and  tried  to  save  the  first  suspects 
from  the  vengeance  of  that  Revolution  which  he  had 
helped  to  evoke  and  whose  possible  evolution  he  had  failed 
to  foresee. 

The  common  aim  of  uniting  sovereign  and  nation  brought 
Liancourt  and  Mirabeau  together.  Mirabeau  hoped  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  King  through  the  Duke,  who  saw  in 
the  great  statesman  and  orator  a  powerful  ally.  With 
Talleyrand  and  the  Comte  de  La  Marck  they  discussed  the 
best  means  of  persuading  the  King  to  take  a  minister  from 
the  Left.  In  a  paper  *  drawn  up  by  Mirabeau  at  this  time 
both  Liancourt  and  La  Rochefoucauld-d’Enville  are  down  as 
Ministers,  Liancourt’s  name  appearing  as  Minister  of  War, 
‘  parce  qu’il  a  de  I’honneur,  de  la  fermete  et  de  I’affection 
‘  personnelle  pour  le  roi,  ce  qui  lui  donnera  la  securite.’ 
Their  schemes  were  cut  short  by  the  bill  t  which  forbade 
deputies  to  hold  cabinet  positions.  Another  decree,  of  like 
nature,  lost  Liancourt  his  position  at  Court.  This  was  a 
severe  blow,  for  his  affection  for  the  King  was  great  and 
nothing  in  the  course  of  events  thus  far  had  interfered  with 
their  intimacy.  The  idea  of  a  constitution  coincided  with 
his  attachment,  and  he  beheld,  through  rosy  clouds,  visions 
of  his  king,  on  whom  had  fallen  a  great  trust,  fulfilling  the 
promise  of  an  unexampled  opportunity  and,  at  the  head  of 
the  new  movement,  leading  his  country  on  to  peaceful  in¬ 
dustrial  supremacy  and  happiness.  Anything  which  con¬ 
cerned  the  King  awoke  a  passion  of  loyalty,  and,  alarmed 
by  the  rapid  course  of  events,  he  begged  him  to  let  him  have 
a  place  with  his  bodyguard.  ‘J’ai  besoin,’  he  wrote,  out 
of  a  full  heart,  ‘  que  vous  le  desiriez ;  j’ai  besoin  d’etre 
‘  siir  que  jo  ne  suis  pas  vu  par  Sa  Majeste  et  par  la  Reine 
‘  sous  des  couleurs  qui  ne  sont  et  qui  ne  furent  jamais 
‘  les  miennes.’  %  But  the  purposeless  King,  his  eyes 
obstinately  shut  to  eventual  glory  or  ruin  alike,  made  no 
reply. 


•  LaMarck’s  Correspondence,  I.  p.  411. 
t  November  7,  1789. 

+  No.  cxvi.,  15  Septembre,  1791. 
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Liancourt  and  his  cousin  figured  prominently  among  the 
political  clubs,  but  the  ‘  Societe  de  1789,’  founded  in  1790, 
where  they  met  La  Fayette,  Bailly,  Mirabeau,  Eojderer, 
Talleyrand,  Sieyes,  Chenier,  Roucher,  Condorcet,  most  nearly 
approached  their  ideas.  The  Constitution  and  the  King  was 
their  watchword,  and  they  rallied  together  in  an  attempt 
to  save  both  liberty  and  crown.  It  was — we  may  say  in 
passing — through  the  efforts  of  this  society  that  the  ashes 
of  Voltaire  were  brought  back  to  Paris,  and  at  the  death 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  American  Revolutionist,  its 
members  went  into  mourning  and  his  bust  was  placed  in 
their  hall. 

On  September  80,  1791,  the  Constituent  Assembly  was 
dissolved.  His  post  near  the  King  had  been  taken  from 
Liancourt  and  his  enemies  had  the  King’s  ear.  He  therefore 
retired  to  his  chateau  where  he  hoped  again  to  indulge  his 
tastes  for  peaceful  pursuits,  but  here  also  difficulties  arose. 
Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  popular  with  the  masses,  he 
had  suffered  from  ill  report  among  his  own  class  alone ;  now 
the  evil  persons  and  passions  among  the  populace  came  to 
the  surface  and  the  chS,teau  and  its  inhabitants  were  destined 
to  bear  their  share  of  the  sacrifices  demanded  by  the 
Revolution.  The  usual  complaints  of  labour  were  brought 
against  the  employer,  and  the  man  who  had  built  his  manu¬ 
factories  at  a  loss  to  give  his  tenants  paying  employment, 
whose  fields  were  theirs  free  for  the  tilling,  for  whose  cause 
he  had  forsaken  and  ruined  his  best  friends,  was  denounced 
by  them  as  a  monopolist.  The  nobles  were  now  fiying  for 
their  lives,  and  on  the  road  to  the  frontier  lifelong  friends, 
forgetting  and  forgiving  political  difiFerences,  stopped  at  his 
gates  for  a  moment  as  they  passed.  Vainly  he  begged  them 
to  tui-n  back  for  the  sake  of  the  King,  whose  fate  was  now 
his  chief  concern. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1792,  war  was  declared,  and  Lian¬ 
court  sought  and  obtained  the  post  of  Lieutenant-General  of 
Normandy  and  Picardy.  He  had  an  ulterior  object  in  view  in 
gaining  the  command  of  the  divisions  which  occupied  Rouen 
and  Havre.  It  was  to  safeguard  Louis,  to  prepare  a  shelter 
and  a  retreat  for  him  should  it  be  necessary.  Rouen  was 
constitutional  and  inclined  to  the  King.  The  army  with 
him,  Havre  to  fall  back  upon,  a  seaport  by  way  of  escape 
should  worst  come  to  worst,  the  plan  promised  well  and 
seemed  to  make  ready  for  all  possible  emergencies.  In  spite 
of  these  preparations  Liancourt  did  not  yet  realise  how  dark 
was  the  aspect  of  affairs ;  it  was  a  precautionary  measure 
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alone  wbicli  led  him  to  undertake  to  fetch  the  King  from 
Paris  to  a  place  of  greater  safety ;  he  did  not  perceive  any 
real  and  immediate  personal  danger,  and  thought  that  were 
the  people  convinced  the  life  of  their  sovereign  was  threatened 
they  would  overwhelmingly  support  him.  Rouen  was  within 
the  distance  from  the  capital  prescribed  by  the  constitution ; 
it  was  not  to  be  a  flight  but  a  royal  visit  to  a  loyal  province. 
Liancourt  had  already  sent  the  King  190,000  livres;  now, 
in  the  hope  of  facilitating  this  step,  he  offered  him  the  rest 
of  his  fortune  with  the  exception  of  an  income  of  a  hundred 
louis,  promising  he  should  have  900,000  livres  within  the 
first  two  weeks  of  A.ugust. 

The  events  of  June  20th,  when  the  Tuileries  were  invaded 
by  the  populace,  warned  Liancourt  that  the  time  for  action 
had  come.  The  affair  was  no  secret,  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tionalists  Dupont,  Lally-Tollendal  and  Malouet,  urged  the 
King  on  ;  wavering,  he  finally  refused,  swayed  by  the  Queen, 
who  had  also  disdainfully  rejected  La  Fayette’s  plan  of 
escape,  saying  it  would  be  unendurable  ‘  to  owe  one’s  life  a 
‘  second  time  to  him,’  for  she  relied  only  on  a  rescue  by  the 
Allies.  But,  contrary  to  her  hopes,  the  manifesto  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  July  25th,  crystallised  public  opinion, 
welded  together  all  factions  and  sealed  the  doom  of  the 
monarchy.  On  August  10th  Louis  was  dethroned.  It  was 
the  nation’s  reply.  The  monarchy  had  fallen,  and,  powerless 
to  help  the  King,  Liancourt,  to  save  his  own  head,  was 
obliged,  in  his  turn,  to  fly.  With  some  difficulty  he  succeeded 
in  reaching  England — August  20,  1792 — where  he  learned 
of  the  death  of  his  cousin.  The  Due  de  La  Rochefoucauld- 
d’Enville  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  a  mob  under  the 
eyes  of  his  mother  and  wife.  Liancourt  long  mourned  his 
death  and  bitterly  denounced  the  crime  committed  in  the 
name  of  liberty  against  one  of  whom  he  wrote  as  ‘  le  plus 
‘  fidele  ami  de  la  justice  et  du  bien  public  .  .  .  il  professait 
‘  le  culte  de  la  liberte  longtemps  avant  que  Ton  en  pronon94t 
le  nom  cn  France.’  *  He  was  now  the  head  of  his  house, 
and  the  family  title  his,  as  much  or  little  as  it  might  hence¬ 
forth  be  worth. 

Louis  Capet  was  on  trial  for  his  life,  and  the  first  act  of 
Liancourt,  as  we  shall  continue  to  call  him,  safe  in  England, 
was  to  draw  up  a  defence  on  his  behalf,  for  he  never  ceased 
to  regard  the  dethroned  monarch  as  an  honest  reformer  and 
a  real  advocate  of  liberty  who  had,  unfortunately  for  himself 


*  Liancourt.  British  Museum,  MSS.  33541,  f.  363. 
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and  his  country,  been  misled  by  wrong  counsels.  In  his 
defence  he  gives  his  personal  testimony  as  an  eye-witness 
of  the  King’s  conduct  on  July  14  and  after  Varennes ;  he 
dwells  on  his  love  of  justice  and  his  real  wish  for  the 
developement  of  his  country  and  the  improvement  of  his 
subjects’  condition ;  but  he  does  not  point  out  the  virtues  of 
his  very  defects,  caused  though  they  were  by  family  affection 
and  sincere,  if  narrow,  religious  convictions.  Copies  of  this 
vindication  were  sent  to  Barere,  president  of  the  Convention, 
and  to  Malesherbes,  the  King’s  counsel,  and  Louis,  in  his 
prison,  was  given  this  last  proof  of  the  duke’s  devotion.  In 
the  vain  hope  of  stirring  up  sympathisers  and  advocates,  it 
was  also  circulated  publicly. 

Louis  XVI.  was  beheaded  on  January  21,  1793,  and  with 
his  death  were  ended  the  hopes,  the  efforts,  and  the  disap¬ 
pointments  which  had  filled  the  best  years  of  Liancourt’s 
life. 

The  simple  narration  of  his  part  in  the  Revolution,  which 
is  all  that  is  possible  in  the  space  of  this  personal  sketch, 
shows  that  Liancourt’s  position  toward  the  Revolution 
was  that  of  the  constitutional  reformer.  His  efforts  were 
ineffectual  partly  from  the  overwhelming  force  of  popular 
opinion  and  determination,  partly  from  the  inability  of  the 
King  and  Queen  to  grasp  the  truth  of  his  dictum  that  they 
were  faced  by  a  revolution,  to  stay  which  the  most  drastic 
reforms  and  concessions  were  necessary.  A  constitutional 
reformer  of  Liancourt’s  type  can  never  become  a  thorough¬ 
going  revolutionist;  revolution  is  scarcely  less  detestable 
to  such  a  man  than  reaction,  and  the  natural  consequence 
ensued  in  his  case.  Unable  to  introduce  peaceful  reforms, 
he  fell  before  the  popular  passion,  and  the  enlightened 
reformer  became  a  penniless  emigre. 

Liancourt  was  an  exile  for  nearly  seven  years.  Four  of 
these  were  spent  in  America.  Although  a  constitutional 
monarchy  always  remained  his  ideal,  he  was,  like  all  liberal 
Frenchmen,  an  admirer  of  the  Federal  Government  whose 
example  had  carried  such  weight  in  France.  Had  it  been 
followed  in  its  manner  of  organising  a  popular  political  body 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  Revolution,  the  difficult  problem 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  worked  out  in  the  same  peace¬ 
ful  manner.  The  treasonable  plots  of  his  compatriots  in 
England  were  hateful  to  Liancourt,  as  was  the  interested 
policy  of  England.  The  emigres  in  the  United  States  were 
of  an  altogether  different  character;  discriminating  between 
the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  Revolution,  they  followed,  from 
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their  distant  refuge,  the  success  of  the  Eevolutionary  arms 
with  as  great  enthusiasm  as  was  felt  in  Paris. 

The  First  Consul,  in  his  course  of  conciliation,  imme¬ 
diately  examined  the  petitions  of  the  home-sick  emigres, 
which  became  daily  more  numerous  and  pressing,  and  the 
members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  were  the  first  to  be 
struck  off  the  list  of  the  proscribed.  From  Holland,  whither 
he  had  drifted  from  across  the  Atlantic  in  his  longing  to  be 
near  the  fatherland,  and  where  he  had  remained  unmolested 
after  its  conquest,  Liancourt,  as  early  as  might  be,  demanded 
and  obtained  permission  to  re-enter  France.  The  ‘ Moniteur  ’ 
of  November  28,  1799,  announces  his  return:  ‘Le  citoyen 
‘  La  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  connu  par  sa  philanthropic, 

‘  et  qui  a  pass6  a  voyager  dans  les  Ftats-Unis  le  temps 
‘  pendant  lequel  la  Terreur  le  repoussait  de  son  pays,  vient 
‘  d’obtenir  la  permission  d’y  entrer  avec  une  surveillance.’ 
The  final  erasure  of  his  name  soon  followed  and,  with  intervals 
of  small  persecutions,  he  lived  at  peace  under  Napoleon, 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  Charles  X.  For  him,  his  country  was 
still  his  country  whatever  form  of  government  supervened. 

To  save  something  from  the  wreck  of  their  fortunes,  and 
to  supply  her  husband  the  wherewithal  to  live  upon,  the 
Duchesse  de  Liancourt  had  recourse  to  a  ruse  by  which  she 
was  enabled  to  preserve  funds  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  confiscated,  and  procured  a  divorce.  Through  the  inter¬ 
mediary  of  Arthur  Young  the  Duke  received  this  touching,  if 
paradoxical,  proof  of  conjugal  devotion.  They  never  came 
together  again.  Assuming  her  maiden  name,  the  Duchess 
found  refuge  in  a  house  on  the  Swiss  border  whose  garden, 
which  extended  into  either  country,  offered  ready  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  need.  Here  she  continued,  as  of  old,  to 
help  the  poor  out  of  her  slender  means.  Of  their  three  sons 
the  third,  Gaetan,  who  wrote  his  father’s  life,  remained  with 
his  mother.  The  eldest,  Fran9ois,  escaped  to  Holland  and 
finally  entered  the  English  service  under  de  Choiseul.  His 
name  was  not  cancelled  until  1801.  Alexandre,  the  second 
son,  returned  from  San  Domingo  in  1797,  pretending  not  to 
have  emigrated. 

The  Duke  was  now  a  poor  man.  This  seemed  to  trouble 
him  little.  ‘  Je  commence  par  vous  dire  que  je  suis  redevenu 
‘  “  farmer,”  et  meme  “  English  farmer,’”  he  wrote  to  Young, 
in  1802.  ^Tous  mes  biens  ont  ete  vendus,  aussi  je  suis  un 
‘  pauvre  agriculteur.’  He  might,  however,  still  have  been 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  an  English  admirer  having 
left  him  a  handsome  legacy,  but  this,  through  delicacy. 
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he  refused.  He  was,  therefore,  now  obliged  to  turn  his 
attention  from  the  labourer  to  labour ;  from  experiments 
on  a  large  scale,  unmindful  of  expense,  to  strict  details  of 
profit  and  loss.  But,  if  he  regi’etted  his  fortune,  it  would 
seem  to  be  because  he  had  less  to  give  away. 

Under  the  successive  changes  of  government  which  France 
underwent  after  his  return,  Liancourt  invariably  played 
some  part  and  held  some  public  position.  Napoleon  wished 
to  have  his  name  among  the  number  of  his  supporters. 
Finding  him  too  liberal  and  independent  for  the  Senate, 
which  had  been  his  design,  he  still  accomplished  his  pur¬ 
pose  by  affixing  to  the  Duke’s  numerous  titles  the  device : 

‘  Vaccinateur  de  S.M.  le  Roi  de  Rome,’  the  seal  of  Imperial 
endorsement ;  and  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  was 
bestowed  upon  him  in  recognition  of  his  industrial  achieve¬ 
ments.  His  three  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  married  a 
cousin  of  de  Beauharnais,  each  had  posts  under  the  Empire. 

Talleyrand  selected  Liancourt  as  ambassador  of  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  to  Louis  XVIII.  ‘  C’est  Thomme  du 
‘  pays,’  he  said,  ‘  il  y  fait  du  bien  a  tout  le  monde ;  il  est 
‘  place  pour  en  faire  au  roi,  et  je  vous  proteste  qu’il  sera  bien 
‘  re9u.’  The  King,  however,  declined  to  receive  the  liberal 
peer.  Under  the  first  and  second  Restorations  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Upper  Chamber,  and  he  was  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives  during  the  Hundred  Days. 
Despite  inevitable  reaction,  despite  the  White  Terror, 
despite  the  Court  party,  the  issues  of  the  Revolution  were 
not  wholly  lost— a  constitution  of  some  sort  was  henceforth 
guaranteed. 

We  must  now  for  a  moment  consider  again  the  philanthropy 
for  which  Liancourt  was  distinguished.  The  eve  of  the  French 
Revolution  is  the  epoch  of  the  first  efforts  for  organised 
charity  by  individuals.  The  ideas  of  Rousseau  had  taken 
root  in  that  stratum  of  society  which,  by  reason  of  its 
position  and  means,  is  so  powerful  a  factor  for  good  or  ill. 
Good  works  had  even  become  the  fashion.  The  Societe  de 
la  Charite  Maternelle  was  founded  in  1784  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Queen,  and  with  a  grant  of  two  thousand 
livres  a  month  from  the  King.  This,  one  of  the  first 
charitable  organisations  effected  by  women,  at  once  demon¬ 
strated  its  superiority  over  those  under  the  direction  of 
religious  houses. 

In  1789  the  people  had  a  naive  faith  in  the  Revolution, 
believing  they  had  only  to  ask  in  order  to  receive,  and  the 
cahiers  were  unanimous  in  calling  for  hospital  and  prison 
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reforms,  the  proper  care  of  the  insane,  help  for  the  poor, 
and  the  suppression  of  beggary.  Paris,  though  the  most 
civilised  city  in  the  world,  still  offered  a  wide  field  for  im¬ 
provement,  as  will  be  seen.  Beggars  attacked  private  houses 
and  blocked  the  road  to  the  Assembly.  They  were  also  a 
scourge  in  rural  districts,  and,  were  their  demands  refused, 
threatened  to  burn  down  farmers’  houses  over  their  heads. 
So  crowded  were  the  hospitals  that  the  beds  touched  each 
other,  end  to  end  and  side  to  side,  and  the  convalescent  and 
dying  might  occupy  the  same  bed.  Infectious  and  contagious 
diseases  were  not  isolated  or  separated,  but  surgical  cases 
took  their  chances  with  the  contagious,  and  patients,  before 
a.nd  after  operation,  were  placed  together.  The  insane,  the 
foolish,  the  wounded,  maternity  cases,  convalescents,  fevers 
and  infectious  diseases,  might  all  be  found,  not  only  under 
one  roof,  but  in  one  room.*  One  common  roof  also  served  the 
purpose  of  a  house  of  correction,  an  asylum  for  orphans,  for 
the  aged  and  infirm,  and  epileptics,  and  the  inmates  mingled 
together.  By  the  practice  of  begging,  so-called  houses  of 
charity  were  largely  maintained  by  the  very  error  for  the 
correction  of  which  they  had  been  established.  The  horrors 
of  the  Bastille  have,  it  is  said,  been  exaggerated,  but  the 
dungeons  of  Bicetre,  then  one  of  those  unsavoury  hetero¬ 
geneous  constructions  of  which  we  have  spoken,  less  well 
known,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  capital,  fifteen  feet  under¬ 
ground,  three  by  five  feet  in  circumference,  ventilated  by 
means  of  small  holes  cut  in  zigzag  through  walls  twenty 
feet  thick,  were  in  common  use.  Entrance  to  Liancourt 
could  nowhere  be  denied,  and  he  made  the  rounds  of 
these  multiform  institutions,  whose  condition  he  reported 
to  the  King  and  Assembly,  and  the  chief  result  of  which  was 
the  organisation  of  the  Comite  de  Mendicite,  founded  under 
the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1790,  of  which  Liancourt  was 
the  first  president.  This  was  the  most  colossal  scheme  of 
social  organisation  and  assistance  ever  attempted.  Their 
aim  was  no  less  than  to  free  society  from  its  material  ills. 
There  were  to  be  no  homeless  orphans,  no  sick  denied  health 
through  want,  or  infirm  in  need  of  comfortable  environment, 
no  labourers  who  lacked  work,  or  aged  without  means.  The 
plan,  undertaken  on  scientific  principles,  embraced  the  entire 

•  Mt5moire  by  Tesson,  1786.  Reports  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences, 
September  7,  1787,  and  of  the  Academie  de  Chirurgie,  July  11, 
1788.  D^nonciations  des  principaux  abus  de  I’llotel-Dieu  de  Paris  h 
I’Assembl^e  g^ndrale  des  citoyens,  Paris,  1789. 
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span  of  man’s  life.  No  longer  an  isolated  being,  both  patron¬ 
age  and  charity  flung  aside,  respected  and  self-respecting, 
and  delivered  from  the  nightmare  of  destitution  and  disgrace, 
he  was  to  be  protected  and  to  protect. 

The  generous  spirit  of  ’89  had  created  the  Comite  de 
Mendicite ;  the  ebb  of  the  Revolution  saw  its  fall.  The 
National  Assembly  could  pass  admirable  resolutions,  decree 
sweeping  reforms,  and  institute  magnificent  projects  which, 
in  the  chaotic  state  of  affairs,  could  not  be  realised  and, 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Directory,  the  Comite,  which 
which  had  been  legislated  now  for,  and  now  against, 
throughout  the  intervening  years,  was  finally  abandoned  by 
the  government.  Its  work,  however,  was  not  altogether  in 
vain.  The  idea  of  secular  assistance  had  been  evolved. 
Charity  hitherto  in  its  history  had  been  exclusively  con¬ 
trolled  and  jealously  guarded  by  the  Church,  which  kept 
fast  hold  of  its  vast  clientele  of  orphans  and  aged.  The 
Revolution  brought  the  campaign  of  kings  against  priestly 
aggression  to  a  head,  and  one  of  its  effects  was  the  rescue  of 
charity  from  the  hands  of  the  Church. 

History  is  the  great  teacher.  One  would  wish  that 
Liancourt  might  have  seen  a  more  immediate  and  definite 
result  of  his  labour,  but  if  he  suffered  disappointment,  he 
never  lost  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  his  undertakings. 
He  asked  for  fifty  million  francs ;  to-day  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  millions  are  annually  spent  by  the  Government 
on  public  assistance. 

The  constructive  period  ceased  with  the  Revolution, 
expansion  with  the  Empire.  The  great  drama  was  at  an 
end,  and  Liancourt’s  energies,  henceforth,  were  bent  toward 
preserving  and  directing  those  works  which  remained.  The 
School  of  the  Mountain  of  Liancourt,  in  the  general  reversal 
of  things,  had  been  taken  from  his  control  and  transferred 
to  Compiegne,  where  it  became  purely  military,  and  from 
thence  to  Chdlons,  where,  placed  again  under  his  direction, 
it  regained  its  original  technical  character.  It  was  his 
hope,  by  means  of  this  and  similar  institutions,  to  build  up 
a  body  of  skilled  workmen  for  the  State,  trained  in  the  arts 
and  trades.  Appreciating  the  importance  of  the  scientific 
movement,  he  seemed  to  be  intuitively  aware  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  developement  of  steam  and  electricity,  and  its  results  in 
the  expansion  of  labour.  The  present  industrial  army  of 
mechanics,  electricians,  engineers  and  metallurgists  is  the 
proof  of  the  truth  of  his  theories  and  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
foresight. 
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His  last  years  were  the  most  fully  occupied  of  all.  The 
haphazard  charities  of  the  old  regime  had  been  thrown  aside 
by  the  men  of  ’89  to  give  place  to  the  scientific  movement. 
This  too  had  succumbed,  and  the  poor  found  themselves 
everywhere  abandoned.  To  meet  the  pressing  need  of  the 
moment,  soup  kitchens  were  opened  in  1800,  and  public 
dispensaries  were  established,  modelled  after  those  in  the 
United  States.  Napoleon  put  down  begging  with  an  iron 
hand,  his  interest  in  charity  was  small,  yet  the  societies 
wliich  had  sprung  from  the  Revolution  were  gradually 
resuscitated. 

During  the  Hundred  Days  Napoleon  threw  largess  right 
royally  to  the  people.  Never  was  a  time  richer  in  projected 
social  reforms,  or  wider  legislation  undertaken  for  education. 
Science  was  encouraged,  inventors  offered  rewards,  free 
education  voted  and  normal  schools  were  opened.  Man  of 
peace,  Liancourt  had  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  Restora¬ 
tion  with  the  Revolution,  as  he  had  the  Empire,  but  he 
was  apprehensive  of  the  unsettled  conditions  which  the 
return  of  Napoleon  promised,  yet,  believing  it  a  duty  to 
accept  office  in  a  legislative  body,  and  elected  by  a  large 
majority,  though  he  had  absented  himself  from  the  elections, 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  where 
he  collaborated  with  Carnot,  Chaptal,  Delessert,  Lanjuinais, 
Berthollet,  Laborde  and  Cuvier  in  the  elaboration  of  the 
proposed  liberties,  an  assemblage  of  idealists,  who  calmly  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  their  task  of  framing  the  laws  under  the  cannon 
of  the  invaders. 

Liancourt  and  his  associates  paved  the  way  for  the  modern 
Exposition  by  the  establishment  of  the  Conseil  de  Per- 
fectionnement  in  1817,  over  which  he  presided.  The  next 
year  he  provided  schools  at  Liancourt  for  young  children, 
girls  and  boys,  and  working  men.  The  first  savings  bank 
was  founded  in  Paris  in  this  year,  of  which  Liancourt  was 
elected  president  by  the  directors,  Baron  de  Stael,  Ducros, 
Delessert,  Rothschild  and  Reiset.  A  general  interest  was 
felt  in  this  enterprise,  which  it  was  hoped  would  increase 
thrift  among  the  working  class.  Its  administration  was 
then  entirely  gratuitous,  large  numbers  of  employees  of 
business  houses,  and  of  the  government,  offering  their 
services. 

The  most  religious  of  men,  Liancourt  detested  dogma  and 
sectarianism.  Saint-Simon,  who  was  looked  upon  by  many 
as  the  Apostle  of  the  Revolution,  attracted  him  at  first 
as  the  advocate  of  labour  and  of  peace,  but  as  his  ideas 
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developed  and  assumed  a  concrete  shape,  many  of  them 
proved  to  be  utterly  distasteful  to  Liancourt,  who  was 
neither  a  free-thinker  nor  a  free-lover,  and  he  announced 
his  withdrawal  from  the  number  of  his  subscribers  in  a 
private  letter  which  proved  the  nature  of  his  sentiments  :  * 

‘  Quel  est  raon  ^tonnenient  et  ma  peine,  lorsqueaujourd’hui,  ouvrant 
les  cahiers  .  .  •  que  vous  venez  de  faire  paraitre  et  que  je  n’avais 
pas  encore  eu  le  temps  de  couper,  j’y  trouve  des  principes  assur^- 
ment  etrangers  au  titre  de  I’ouvrage,  des  principes  que  je  ne  me 
permets  pas  de  qualifier  ici ;  des  principes,  enfin,  qui  n’ont  4td,  ne  sont, 
ni  ne  seront  jamais  les  miens  .  .  .  J’ai  done  I’honneur  de  vous  prier, 
monsieur,  de  ne  plus  me  considerer  comme  souscripteur  de  votre 
ouvrage,  titre  que  je  d^savouerai  liautement,  car  il  m’est  profonddment 
pdnible  de  %cir  mon  nom  a  la  tete  d’un  ouvrage  ou  sont  enoneds  des 
principes  que  je  blame  de  toute  mn  force  comme  desorganisateurs  de 
tout  ordre  social,  comme  incompatiblea  avec  la  libertd  telle  que  je  la 
con9oi8  et  que  je  I’aime.’ 

The  Societe  de  Morale  Chretienne,  founded  in  1821,  was 
the  last  body  over  which  Liancourt  presided.  An  attempt 
to  eliminate  dogma  and  to  harmonise  the  different  Christian 
communities,  it  had  followers  among  both  Eoman  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  The  Due  d’0rl4ins  and  his  son,  the  Due 
de  Chartres,  were  members,  and  it  became  an  influential 
association,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  was  feared  and  dis¬ 
liked  both  by  the  Restoration  and  the  Church. 

Unlike  most  men,  Liancourt’s  convictions  did  not  abate 
with  years,  and  he  was  more  democratic  in  old  age  than  in 
youth.  After  the  fall  of  Decazes,  he  joined  de  Broglie, 
Royer-Collard,  La  Fayette,  Benjamin  Constant  and  Camille 
Jordan  in  their  struggle  for  civil  rights  and  religious  free¬ 
dom.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  a  final  misfortune  overtook 
him.  At  any  rate,  neither  steady  compliance  with  ancient 
forms  nor  advanced  years  saved  him  from  the  persistent 
malevolence  of  the  Court  party,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six  he  was  deprived,  in  a  single  day,  of  the  direction  of 
seventeen  public  offices  which  he  held  gratuitously.  Educa¬ 
tion,  industry,  philanthropy,  all  suffered  alike.  The  spread 
of  vaccination  on  the  Continent,  and  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  death-rate,  had  been  due  to  his  efforts. 
The  Comite  de  la  Vaccination,  of  which  he  was  president, 
was  now  suppressed.  It  was  a  disgrace  which,  like  that  of 
his  grandfather,  the  Due  Alexandre,  only  called  attention 
to  his  superiority.  He  retired  to  his  chateau,  where  he 

*  Liancourt  to  Saint-Simon,  Oct.  20,  1817. 
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lived  tranquilly  with  his  books  in  the  wing  which  before 
the  Revolution  had  been  the  servants’  quarters.  The  pro¬ 
perty  may  be  seen  to-day  much  as  it  then  was,  shorn  of  its 
ancient  grandeur,  but  put  to  a  use  which  would  have  grati¬ 
fied  the  Duke,  for  the  buildings  which  are  left  are  occupied 
by  a  school  modelled  after  the  English  public  schools,  with 
their  vigorous  sports,  and  healthy  and  practical  views  of  life. 
The  magnificent  forest  trees  had  been  felled,  by  his  orders, 
to  give  place  to  tilled  fields  where  he  carried  on  his  agri¬ 
cultural  studies  and  labours  as  if  the  astounding  events 
of  the  Revolution  and  Empire  had  been  mere  episodes. 
A  small  garden,  after  the  English  style,  was  the  only  vestige 
which  remained  of  the  brilliant  parterres,  and  a  mimic  lake 
alone  of  the  fountains,  cascades,  and  ornamental  waters  which 
formerly  adorned  the  palace,  whose  right  wing  and  stately 
fa9ade  he  also  had  demolished.  He  returned  to  Paris 
early  in  March,  1827,  to  support  a  measure  for  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  there  his  death  occurred  on  the  23rd  of 
the  month. 

The  Duke  was  not  permitted  a  peaceful  burial.  The 
students  of  Ch&lons  had  been  granted  permission  to  be  his 
pall-bearers,  and  in  a  contest  which  arose  between  them  and 
the  troops  whom  the  government,  fearing  a  political  de¬ 
monstration,  had  ordered  to  be  present,  the  coffin  fell  to  the 
ground  and  was  broken  open.  The  scandal  was  great. 
The  public  and  both  Chambers  denounced  the  Ministry, 
which,  to  satisfy  the  outcry,  gave  up  the  contention  which 
had  brought  Liancourt  to  Paris.  His  tomb  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  park  at  Liancourt,  and  his  statue  in  the  village  square. 
In  1880  the  centenary  of  the  School  of  the  Mountain  was 
celebrated  and  an  inscription  placed  at  its  entrance,  followed, 
two  years  later,  by  the  erection  of  a  monument  at  the  bisec¬ 
tion  of  the  road  which  leads  to  it,  commemorative  of  the 
school  and  its  founder. 

Liancourt  had  no  literary  pretensions,  his  writings  having 
been  undertaken  solely  to  further  utilitarian  or  philanthropi- 
cal  ends.  ‘  Les  Voyages  dans  les  Eltats-Unis  d’Amerique,’  * 
a  journal  of  his  travels,  and  containing  observations  on  the 
structure  of  American  society  and  institutions,  is  dedicated  to 
his  ‘  chere  et  malheureuse  tante,’  Madame  d’Enville.  The 
Duchess  did  not  live  to  see  it.  The  friend  of  every  pro¬ 
gressive  measure,  the  admired  companion  of  philosophers, 
the  good  angel  of  the  poor,  suffered  imprisonment  during 

*  Made  in  1795,  1796  and  1797,  in  eight  vols.  Paris,  1800. 
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the  Eeign  of  Terror,  was  released  in  October  1794,  and 
died  soon  after.  ‘  Lf s  Prisons  de  Pbiladelphie,’  published 
in  Philadelphia,  Paris,  and  Amsterdam,  went  through  several 
editions.*  ‘  L’fitat  des  Pauvres,’  being  extracts  from  Sir 
Morton  Eden’s  work,  appeared  in  1799,  and  was  published 
by  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  ‘  Le  Systeme 
‘  Anglais  d’lnstruction,’  an  abridgement  of  Lancaster’s 
work,  was  brought  out  in  1815.  These,  with  a  multitude 
of  reports,  speeches,  and  official  documents,  make  up  the 
sum  of  his  writings. 

The  life  of  the  Due  de  La  Eochefoucauld-Liancourt  is  one 
of  those  which  bind  together  ancient  and  modern  times 
and  weave  them  into  an  harmonious  whole.  Born  under 
the  old  regime,  and  living  well  into  the  following  century, 
he  belonged  to  both  periods,  had  an  affinity  with  both,  and 
in  both  took  a  prominent  part.  Courtier,  soldier,  economist, 
philanthropist,  he  w'as  a  many-sided  man  and,  though  a 
practical  man  of  business,  an  enthusiast  who,  as  is  the  fortune 
of  such,  often  saw  his  idols  shattered.  An  advocate  of  the 
Eevolution  which  destroyed  Louis  XVI.  and  the  monai'chy, 
he  was  the  sincei’e  and  affectionate  friend  of  the  King  and 
a  defender  of  his  crown  ;  duke  and  peer,  he  experienced  the 
distress,  and  was  treated  with  the  ignominy,  of  an  enemy 
to  his  own  order.  What  an  instance  of  the  difficulties  of 
life  in  France  at  that  time  ! 

Straightforward  and  supremely  unselfish,  his  character 
is  readily  understood.  Simple  and  clear,  his  was  a  mind 
which  is  easy  to  grasp;  philosophical  abstractions  were 
nothing  to  him,  and  he  was  neither  a  romanticist  nor  a 
visionary ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  action,  a  zealous  officer,  a 
landholder  who  lived  on  his  land,  an  incorruptible  courtier, 
whose  sense  of  justice  led  to  the  attempt  of  correcting  the 
abuses  he  saw  in  his  daily  life  among  his  soldiers,  his 
peasants,  and  at  Court.  His  life  illustrates  the  most 
curious  phase  of  history,  for,  as  we  have  said,  his  is  not  a 
singular  figure  in  his  age.  For  the  first  time  an  aristocracy 
is  seen  engaged  in  the  practical  consideration  of  ameliorat¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes.  Liancourt  was  a 
leading  spirit  in  a  considerable  group  of  aristocrats  whose 
political  sympathies  connected  them  with  the  reformers 
and  the  liberal  party  ;  in  addition,  Liancourt’s  mental  bias 
drew  him  towards  the  scientists,  and  his  benevolent  dis¬ 
position  towards  philanthropy.  As  his  life  neared  its  end 


»  170n,  1790,  18(0,  1819, 
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bis  advanced  years,  bis  illustrious  birtb,  tbe  consistent  part 
be  bad  played  in  tbe  Kevolution  and  in  exile,  bis  manu¬ 
facturing  and  agricultural  experiments,  bis  popular  schools 
and  moralist  propaganda,  bis  charities,  even  bis  disgrace, 
and,  above  all,  bis  patient  and  undaunted  persistence  in 
following  out  his  practical  ideals,  combined  to  give  him  an 
unique  place  and  influence  in  all  grades  of  society. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  remarkable  career  of  a  great 
democratic  duke,  an  ardent  patriot  and  life-long  reformer 
■who  willingly  impoverished  himself  for  his  king  and  for  bis 
country.  In  sympathy  with  tbe  fundamental  ideas  which, 
produced  tbe  Revolution,  his  practical  and  reasonable  tem¬ 
perament  prevented  him  from  becoming  a  partaker  in  its 
excesses ;  he  stopped  at  constitutional  measures,  and  bis 
individual  efforts  at  reform  had  tbe  effect  of  causing  him 
to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  at  Court  whilst  gaining  no  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  Revolutionary  party.  It  has  always  been 
the  same  in  great  crises ;  the  moderate  reformer  is  crushed 
between  the  two  millstones,  and  Liancourt  is  a  signal  example 
of  this  in  his  own  age  and  country.  The  story  of  his  memor¬ 
able  life  is  illustrative  of  the  general  historical  axiom  that 
the  main  trend  of  events  is  not  to  be  controlled  by  a  few 
eminent  men,  no  matter  how  single-minded ;  for,  after  all, 
did  Liancourt  modify  or  alter  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
course  of  the  French  Revolution  ? 
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Art.  X.— the  PLAYS  OF  MR.  BERNARD  SHAW. 

1.  Plays:  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant.  London:  Grant 

Richards.  1893. 

2.  Three  Plays  for  Puritans :  The  DeviVs  Disciple,  Caesar  and 

Cleopatra,  and  Captain  Brasshound's  Conversion.  London : 

Grant  Richards.  1901. 

3.  Cashel  Byron’s  Profession.  London :  Grant  Richards. 

1901. 

4.  Man  and  Superman.  A  Comedy  and  a  Philosophy. 

Westminster;  Constable.  1903. 

5.  John  Bull’s  Other  Island.  Court  Theatre.  1 904. 

A  N  occasional  illumination  is  thrown  on  the  humble 
position  occupied  in  the  world  by  British  art  from  the 
discovery,  in  cities  where  art  is  seriously  esteemed,  of 
a  reputation  won  by  British  artists  who  are  almost  without 
significance  to  the  public  of  their  own  country.  One  is 
especially  thinking  in  this  connexion  of  artists  in  the  more 
particular  sense  of  the  term — since  it  is  through  the  arts 
of  painting  and  sculpture  that  as  a  nation  our  meagre  artistic 
influence  is  exerted — and  of  painters  whose  names  were 
familiar  in  Paris,  Munich  and  Vienna  before  they  had  begun 
to  be  looked  for  in  London  galleries.  But  of  quite  recent 
years  the  list  of  those  of  whom  their  own  land  had  not 
learned  to  be  worthy  has  been  enlarged  by  the  name  of  an 
architect  of  drama,  an  art  which  had  seemed  the  least  likely 
to  furnish  an  example  to  the  foreigner. 

Of  course,  one  is  aware  that  British  dramatists  of  our  day 
have  been  acted  in  foreign  capitals,  and  that  British  musical 
comedies  may  be  met  in  their  own  adulterated  tongue  in 
the  unlikeliest  parts  of  Europe.  But  the  fullest  recognition 
of  such  exchanges  does  not  affect  one’s  vision  of  this  country 
protected,  so  far  as  its  theatrical  industries  are  concerned, 
from  the  wit,  the  wisdom,  the  genius  of  other  peoples  by 
the  tariff  of  an  astounding  stupidity,  and  with  its  manu¬ 
factures  regarded  on  foreign  shores,  until  they  have  proved 
their  competence,  with  the  suspicions  accorded  to  the 
destitute  alien.  Plays  that  have,  abroad,  so  taken  the  fancy 
of  the  people  as  to  be  given  as  holiday  attractions  are  here 
only  to  be  discovered  in  the  attenuated  repertoire  of  some 
dramatic  society;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  our  great 
commercial  successes  are  too  defaced  by  their  hall-mark  of 
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insularity  to  be  seriously  considered  by  the  Continental 
connoisseur. 

These  reflections  explain  one’s  surprise  in  finding  a  British 
dramatist  honoured  outside  his  own  country,  and  explain, 
too,  one’s  certainty  of  finding  him  considered  of  little  account 
within  it.  Such  a  description,  despite  what  has  been  done 
to  expound  him  during  the  last  two  years,  scarcely  expresses 
the  dark  ignorance  of  the  common  playgoer — the  person  by 
whom  successes  are  financed  and  eccentricities  discouraged — 
regarding  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  His  credit  in  other  countries 
would  naturally  count  for  nothing,  since  in  England  the 
paying  students  of  drama  are  about  the  most  insular  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  know  nothing  dramatically  of  what  happens 
in  any  country  but  their  own.  They  remember  him,  if  at 
all,  as  the  author  of  two  or  three  exasperations  at  which 
they  had  the  ill-luck  to  be  present,  and  in  which  they  were 
continually  mistaking  the  cues  for  tears  and  laughter,  and 
on  their  ignorance  or  disaffection  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Shaw’s 
appreciators  have  so  far  been  spent  in  vain.  His  appear¬ 
ances,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have  been  short  and  sudden, 
like  the  flights  of  a  night-bird  by  day — not  an  inappropriate 
simile  for  the  apparition  of  a  dramatist  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  despite  the  approval  which  those  flights  have  won,  no 
manager  has  of  late  reckoned  the  intelligence  of  London 
sufficient  to  support  them  for  a  profitable  period  in  an 
evening  bill ;  and  the  common  play-goer,  who  is  a  night- 
bird  also,  has  thus  been  debarred  from  forming  an  opinion 
of  Mr.  Shaw’s  more  recent  work. 

The  misapprehension  which  at  present  separates  the 
public  of  the  theatre  from  Mr.  Shaw  has  been  by  him 
variously  and  vivaciously  accounted  for;  so  variously,  in¬ 
deed,  that  the  reader  may  be  pardoned  for  failing  to 
realise  why  ‘a  reasonable,  patient,  consistent,  apologetic, 
'  laborious  person,’  as  he  describes  himself,  has  gleaned  so 
lean  an  armful  from  fields  which  have  proved  to  other 
reasonable  and  laborious  people  a  source  of  profit.  It  might 
seem  ridiculous  in  dealing  with  a  dramatist  to  preface  an 
inquiry  into  the  quality  of  his  work  by  a  question  as  to  his 
social  or  political  leanings,  because  the  artist  is  commonly, 
and  for  the  most  part  rightly,  regarded  as  concerned  rather 
with  results  than  with  causes,  and  as  having  no  more  con¬ 
structive  interest  in  morality  than  has  a  portrait  painter  in 
dressmaking.  He  is  the  chronicler  of  appearances,  and 
though  his  production  may  be  raw  material  for  the  moralist 
it  is  so  only  as  authentic  evidence  to  the  fact. 
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But  Mr.  Shaw  is  an  artist  of  the  other  type.  He  is  a 
dramatist  because  he  is  a  moralist.  For  art’s  sake  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  art.  He  ranges  himself  beside  the 
men  with  a  message — with  Blake,  with  Bunyan,  with  Micah 
the  Morasthite.  That  would  appear  a  very  promising 
position  from  which  to  interest  a  public  that  worries  itself 
considerably  about  the  moi’al  intent  of  art.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  public  and  Mr.  Shaw  have  different  conceptions 
of  morality.  The  dramatist’s  desire  is  to  make  things  moral ; 
the  public’s,  to  keep  them  so.  The  difference  is  disastrous 
when  worked  out  in  art.  For  while  the  public  deems  nothing 
needed  by  the  social  structure  but  the  decencies  of  repair, 
Mr.  Shaw’s  thoughts  are  in  the  basement  bent  on  abolition. 
Not  that  he  is  a  mere  iconoclast;  he  has  a  constructive 
scheme  of  his  own,  but  it  is  one  that  necessitates  rebuilding 
from  the  foundations.  And  inevitably  this  preoccupation  of 
the  mind’s  eye  with  an  architecture  of  the  future  makes  it 
a  somewhat  unsympathetic  critic  of  the  fabrics  at  present 
occupying  the  ground. 

That  is,  so  far  as  the  popular  estimate  is  concerned,  his 
most  obvious  dramatic  disability  as  a  Socialist.  He  is 
interested  in  a  new  order  of  things ;  his  public,  in  the  old ; 
and  though  his  very  sense  of  the  necessity  for  that  new  order 
makes  his  trenchant  commentary  intellectually  acceptable, 
his  moral  attitude,  or  as  the  public,  having  a  different  one, 
would  say,  his  immoral  attitude,  is  a  source  of  continual 
exacerbation,  and  his  treatment  of  the  emotions  consequently 
suggests  either  a  complete  petrifaction  of  ‘feeling’  or  a 
wanton  and  sardonic  trifling  with  the  susceptibilities  of 
others.  Not  that  Socialism  as  a  constructive  theory  is 
directly  responsible  for  more  than  the  acute  and  humorous 
commentary  which  the  plays  offer  on  things  as  they  are, 
since  Mr.  Shaw  never  puts  his  own  seriousness — which  is  a 
very  considerable  affair — into  direct  conflict  with  that  of  the 
public.  His  touch  is  always  lightest  where  his  convictions 
are  most  involved. 

But  in  his  search  for  a  system  which  shall  reduce  mis- 
government  to  its  least  significant  terms,  and  extend  to 
civilisation  the  possibilities  of  progress,  he  has  encountered 
the  most  serious  discouragement  from  those  self-constituted 
j  allies  of  the  moral  forces  which  finally  usurp  in  common 

I  esteem  the  functions  of  morality  itself;  and  it  is  his  scorn  of 

I  these,  of  their  formalism  and  hypocrisy,  that  makes  him 

I  seem  to  the  ignorant  in  his  most  earnest  moments  an 

immoral  trifler,  and  his  treatment  of  their  false  conventions 

I 

I 
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estranges  him  integrally  from  sympathies  which  would  con¬ 
sider  him  as  an  artist  complacently  enough. 

The  chief  of  these  discouragements  seems  to  have  come 
from  that  romantic  idealism  which  is  worn  as  an  excuse 
or  a  concealment  by  almost  everything  that  is  respectably 
wrong  in  the  world.  It  serves  as  a  cloak  alike  for  religion 
and  crime,  and  affords  the  deadliest  opposition  to  the 
reformer  from  its  plausible  refutation  of  there  being  any¬ 
thing  to  reform.  Mr.  Shaw  is  in  consequence  its  un¬ 
relenting  enemy.  He  regards  romance  ‘as  the  great  heresy 
‘  to  be  swept  off  from  art  and  life — as  the  food  of  modern 
‘  pessimism  and  the  bane  of  modern  self-respect,*  and  declares 
that  ‘  idealism,  which  is  only  a  flattering  name  for  romance 
‘  in  politics  and  morals,’  is  as  obnoxious  to  him  as  romance 
in  ethics  or  religion. 

Now,  perverse  as  such  views  may  seem  to  those  who  never 
have  taken  the  road  beside  a  reformer,  they  will  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  inevitable  by  those  who  have.  The  first  sacrifice 
to  be  made  to  the  new  perfection  is  inexorably  the  old  one. 
It  is  not  the  abomination  of  outworn  systems  that  opens 
the  way  to  the  melting-pot,  but  their  charm,  their  beauty, 
the  esteem  in  which  they  have  been  held.  So  far  one  can 
sympathise  with  Mr.  Shaw.  A  man’s  foes,  when  it  comes  to 
reform,  must  be  those  of  his  own  household,  his  teuderest 
fancies,  his  dearest  illusions,  his  most  romantic  faith.  Bat 
with  the  optimism  which  would  lead  one  to  expect  from 
Socialism,  from  ‘  Shavism,’  or  from  any  ethical  system  a 
cure  for  romantic  hypocrisy  it  is  not  so  easy  to  satisfy  one’s 
misgivings.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to  charge  such 
optimism  to  Mr.  Shaw’s  account,  except  so  far  as  optimism 
must  inevitably  be  accredited  to  an  ardour  for  reform.  ‘The 
‘  Revolutionist’s  Handbook,’  with  which  Mr.  John  Tanner 
insults  the  respectability  of  his  friends,  does  not  suggest,  by 
its  sage  views  of  what  has  passed  for  progress,  any  grounds 
for  palpitating  expectancy  of  what  the  future  may  bring 
forth.  But  despite  the  sound  sense  and  keen  insight  of  that 
remarkable  document,  its  vicarious  author  must  by  his  very 
determination  to  abolish  romantic  ideals  appear  a  romantic 
idealist  to  those  who  cherish  them;  just  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  Leo  Tolstoy  is  reckoned  an  idealist,  and  not  a  very 
sane  one,  because  he  has  attempted  to  translate  romantic 
theories  of  conduct  into  a  practicable  rule  of  life,  after  the 
two  have  been  separated  by  the  usage  of  centuries. 

Thus  Mr.  Shaw,  as  the  advocate  of  a  system  which  has 
not  yet  suffered  the  disintegration  of  service,  stands  in  the 
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position  of  the  apostles  of  Christianity  before  the  Pentecost, 
or  the  disciples  of  Mohammed  before  the  Hegira.  The 
separation  of  Socialism  into  profession  and  practice  has  not 
jet  begun,  its  romantic  ideals  seem  still  realities  because 
they  have  not  yet  been  realised ;  and  in  dealing  with  the 
romantic  theories  of  others  he  is  protected  from  apology  for 
the  unsatisfactory  developement  of  his  own.  But  this 
security  from  the  need  for  extenuation  or  defence  leaves 
Mr.  Shaw  a  little  too  obviously  in  the  air  when  dealing  as 
a  dramatist  of  the  unities  with  the  Human  Comedy.  So 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  live  and  love  in  an 
atmosphere  of  romantic  ideals,  and  other  interesting  follies, 
should  find  irritation  in  the  criticism  of  a  creature  so 
airily  invulnerable,  who  can  enjoy  the  fullest  repute  as  a 
preacher  without  being  under  an  obligation,  until  he  con¬ 
vert  the  State,  to  endure  the  commonplace  inconveniences 
of  practice.  They  may,  however,  find  consolation  in  the 
assurance  that  Mr.  Shaw  pays  much  more  dearly  in 
popularity  for  his  contemptuous  treatment  of  romance, 
whether  it  be  the  romance  of  sex,  of  polity,  or  of  religion, 
than  for  any  other  of  his  intellectual  persuasions. 

And  it  is  that  derision  of  the  romantic  convention,  latent 
in  so  many  of  his  situations,  that  ofiends,  rather  than  any 
direct  assault  upon  it.  ‘  Arms  and  the  Man  ’  is  the  most 
obvious  and  sustained  affront  he  has  perpetrated  on  the 
romance  of  sex.  In  Eaina  and  her  lover  he  puts  romance 
on  a  pedestal  in  order  to  mock  it  the  more  effectively ;  and 
yet  such  treatment  has  probably  alienated  the  sentimentalist 
far  less  than  his  ruthless  ignoring  of  the  romantic  motive 
in  many  others  of  his  plays.  An  attitude  of  amused  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  the  sweet  conceit  of  sentiment  is  not  the 
objective  at  which  Mr.  Shaw  aims.  He  knows  that  the  most 
romantic  of  us  can  laugh  at  romance  without  our  allegiance 
thereto  being  in  the  least  disturbed.  But  disturbance  is 
his  continual  aim,  the  supplanting  of  complacent  tolerance 
by  disgust.  He  must  be  aware  how  much  such  an  objective 
costs  him  in  theatrical  effect,  how  cold  and  lean  all 
culminations  seem  which  can  make  no  appeal  to  inherent 
feeling.  But  theatrical  effect  is  to  him  a  very  secondary 
consideration ;  his  plays  have  ‘  all  the  modern  improve- 
‘  ments,’  but  not  at  the  expense  of  their  author’s  message. 
And  so  he  is  not  content  to  let  romance,  that  great  grave 
goose,  lay  in  its  own  way  those  golden  eggs  for  him  which 
are  such  treasures  of  humour,  and  posturing,  and  tender 
folly.  That  was  Cervantes’  way  ;  and  the  fact  that  his  lean 
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Knight  is  still,  after  three  hundred  years  of  errant  absurdity, 

so  romantic  a  figure  might  well  condemn  mere  laughter  as 

an  instrument  of  execution.  Mr.  Shaw  certainly  seems  so  : 

to  consider  it,  and  the  humour  which  he  extracts  from 

romance  gives  too  often  the  impression  of  being  obtained  by 

a  surgical  operation,  which,  however  much  it  may  be  to  his 

purpose  as  a  reformer,  does  not  assist  him  as  a  dramatist ; 

and  one  is  occasionally  forced  to  regret  before  a  play  is 

ended  that  in  his  ardour  to  prove  romance  ridiculous  he 

has  too  early  sacrificed  his  golden  goose. 

Yet  how  dependent  the  playwright  must  be  even  on  the 
emotions  at  which  he  mocks,  when  they  are  of  almost  j 

universal  distribution,  is  illustrated  by  the  excuse  by  which  ! 

in  ‘  Arms  and  the  Man  ’  Bluntschli,  that  protagonist  of  the 
prosaic,  is  brought  a  second  time  on  the  scene.  He  describes 
himself,  to  explain  his  reappearance  with  the  coat  he  might 
so  much  more  easily  have  sent,  as  ‘  a  man  who  has  spoiled 
‘  all  his  chances  in  life  by  an  incurably  romantic  disposition.’ 

It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Shaw  offers  him  Raina’s  hand  and 
her  fanciful  heart  as  a  punishment  and  final  cure  for  that 
disposition.  All  things  are  possible  to  Mr.  Shaw,  and  there  j 

are  few  things  that  are  inconvenient.  He  has  shown  us,  for  1 

instance,  how  tenderly  he  can  treat  romance  when  it  serves 
his  purpose.  No  more  delicate  or  sympathetic  rendering  of 
character  could  be  instanced  than  his  portraits  of  Eugene 
Marchbanks  and  Peter  Keegan,  the  dreamy  timid  poet  and 
the  mad  Irish  priest.  It  is  true,  of  coui'se,  and  makes  an 
obvious  retort,  that  one  of  the  characters,  so  sympathetically 
drawn,  is  described  by  the  sturdy  Socialist  parson  as  a  ‘  little 
‘  snivelling  cowardly  whelp,’  and  the  other  has  been  deprived, 
on  the  score  of  mental  weakness,  of  his  cure  of  souls ;  and 
it  might  be  argued  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  but  showing  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  romantic  intellect  by  allotting  it  to  men  for 
whom  one  must  feel  rather  pity  than  respect.  Yet  though 
neither  poet  nor  priest  is  strong  in  a  theatrical  sense,  being 
quite  without  capacity  for  heroic  bluster,  these  quiet 
‘  captains  of  their  souls  ’  have  a  way  of  making  the  strenu¬ 
ous  forces  of  the  world  look  foolish  by  sheer  comparison 
with  their  independence ;  and  it  is  rather  a  tribute  to  Mr. 

Shaw’s  impartiality  than  proof  of  his  contempt  for  romance 
that  he  has  endowed  with  such  charm  and  drawn  with  such 
appreciation  the  most  romantic  figures  that  he  has  placed  on 
the  stage. 

One  other  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  work  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  affecting  adversely  the  popularity  of  his  writings 
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— his  treatment  of  that  attraction  between  the  sexes  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  tortoise  on  which  the  cosmic  elephant 
of  the  drama  stands.  Here  again  we  have  to  face  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  Socialism,  since  such  dreams  as  he  permits 
himself  to  entertain  about  the  future  are  founded  on  a  very 
considerable  readjustment  of  our  views  on  the  methods  and 
possibilities  of  parentage.  He  sees  that,  unless  the  new 
conditions  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  production  of 
new  material.  Socialism  will  suffer  the  disintegration  which 
has  overtaken  all  the  systems  of  the  past.  And  since  super- 
humanity  can  only  be  evolved  from  the  inclinations,  vrisely 
directed,  which,  left  to  haphazard,  have  been  responsible  for 
humanity,  his  eye  is  alert  for  such  evidences  of  inclination 
as  will  foster  the  developements  on  which  his  dreams  depend. 
In  this  way  he  has  made  acquaintance  with  the  Life  Force, 
alike  the  terror  and  admiration  of  John  Tanner,  and,  realising 
the  more  important  part  that  woman  plays  in  its  operations, 
has  so  magnified  her  instigation  that  he  seems,  to  a  public 
not  inquisitive  about  ‘  forces,’  to  have  endowed  her  with 
functions  which,  if  they  were  ever  hers,  were  hers  in  such 
rare  cases  and  such  insignificant  proportions  as  not  to  justify 
any  dramatist  of  judgement  in  stating  a  case. 

Such  a  contention,  however,  could  not  be  upheld  by  honest 
comparison.  Even  Shakespeare,  who  cannot  be  accused  of 
insusceptiveness  to  woman’s  most  feminine  attraction,  has 
left  us  quite  a  gallery  of  women  who  were  wooers.  Has 
not  Juliet  been  called  by  a  German  critic  ‘the  Moltke 
‘  of  love,’  from  the  fashion  in  which  she  storms  one  after 
another  of  Borneo’s  positions  ?  Did  not  Helena,  ‘  out  of 
‘  breath  in  this  fond  chase,’  follow  Demetrius,  despite  his 
protest  ‘I  love  thee  not,  therefore  pursue  me  not’P  Was 
there  any  pretext  for  Miranda’s  cry,  ‘  I  would  not  wish  any 
‘  companion  in  the  world  but  you.  I  am  your  wife  if  you 
‘  w’ill  marry  me  ’  ?  Portia  gives  very  unjudicial  assistance  to 
Bassanio’s  suit.  Olivia  vows  to  Viola  that  nothing  ‘  can  my 
‘  passion  hide.’  Bosaliud  assures  Orlando  that  by  wrestling 
‘  you  have  overthrown  more  than  your  enemies.’  Even  poor 
Desdemona  is  not  too  bashful  to  offer  Othello  a  ‘hint.’ 
And  had  not  the  song  of  which  Autolycus  declared  that 
‘  there’s  scarce  a  maid  westward  but  she  sings  it  ’  the  com¬ 
promising  title  of  ‘  Two  maids  wooing  a  man  ’  ? 

Mr.  Shaw  can  thus  claim  any  support  he  requires  from 
an  admittedly  competent  observer ;  but  where  Shakespeare 
produced  a  sense  of  variety  by  his  women  wooers,  Mr.  Shaw’s 
insistence  on  the  tendency  produces  an  effect  of  sameness. 
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‘The  men,’  he  tells  us,  ‘to  protect  themselves  against  a 
‘  too  aggressive  prosecution  of  the  women’s  business,  have 
‘  set  up  a  feeble  romantic  convention  that  the  initiative  in 
‘  the  sex  business  must  always  come  from  the  man,  .  .  .  but 
‘  the  pretence  is  so  shallow  that  even  in  the  theatre,  that  last 
‘  sanctuary  of  unreality,  it  imposes  only  on  the  inex- 
‘  perienced.’  ‘  And  so,’  he  explains  further,  in  offering 
‘  Man  and  Superman’  to  Mr.  Walkley,  ‘your  Don  Juan  has 
‘  come  to  birth  as  a  stage  projection  of  the  tragi-comic  love- 
‘  chase  of  the  man  by  the  woman ;  and  my  Don  Juan  is  the 
‘  quarry  instead  of  the  huntsman.’ 

But  his  presentment  of  that  love-chase  had  not  to  await 
the  writing  of  a  Don  Juan  play.  We  find  Blanche  Sartorius 
in  pursuit  of  her  unconscious  quarry  in  the  very  earliest  of 
the  plays,  running  him  to  earth  in  a  scene  where,  after  they 
have  stood  ‘  face  to  face,  quite  close  to  one  another,  she 
‘  provocative,  taunting,  half  defying,  half  inviting  him  to 
‘  advance,  in  a  flush  of  undisguised  animal  excitement  ’  she 
‘  flings  her  arms  round  him,  and  crushes  him  in  an  ecstatic 
‘  embrace  .  .  .  with  furious  tenderness.’  It  is  in  much  the 
same  spirit  that  Julia  Craven,  who  has  pursued  the  Philan¬ 
derer  almost  literally  with  claws  and  teeth,  shakes  him 
‘  in  a  paroxysm  half  of  rage,  half  of  tenderness,  .  .  . 

‘  growling  over  him  like  a  tigress  over  her  cub.’  Nor  was 
Chart eris  hunted  by  Julia  only  ;  as  he  explains  plaintively 
to  her  father,  Grace  Tranfield  is  also  determined  to  marry 
him,  and  to  her  he  complains  that  ‘  at  no  time  have  I  taken 
‘  the  initiative  and  persecuted  women  with  my  advances  as 
‘  women  have  persecuted  me.’ 

Louka  lays  her  snares  unblushingly  for  the  sentimental 
Sergius,  and  traps  him  under  the  very  eyes  of  her  mistress 
and  his.  Even  Raina,  while  still  engaged  and  romantically 
devoted  to  one  man,  slips  her  photograph  into  the  coat  she 
lends  another,  as  a  souvenir  of  the  night  on  which  he  took 
refuge  in  her  bedroom,  and  thereby  eventually  brings  him 
to  her  feet.  And,  indeed,  her  fumes  and  furies  and  gratified 
‘  How  dare  you’s  !  ’  bring  her  methods  very  much  into  line 
with  her  maid’s. 

‘  The  Man  of  Destiny  ’  is  confessedly  ‘  only  a  bravura 
*  piece,’  written  rather  to  display  virtuosity  than  character, 
yet  it  is  here  again  from  the  lady  that  suggestion  comes, 
when,  the  clash  of  conflict  over,  she  asks,  in  reply  to 
Napoleon’s  expressed  faith  in  his  star  :  ‘  Do  you  know  that 
‘  the  English  say  that  a  man’s  star  is  not  complete  without 
‘  a  woman’s  garter  ?  ’ 
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Gloria  Clandon  is  in  the  direct  succession  from  Julia 
Craven ;  a  Julia  several  years  younger  and  only  just  awakened, 
but  with  the  same  imperious  and  amusing  qualities.  She 
tries  with  clenched  fists  to  strike  her  lover  on  the  very  day 
she  meets  him  ;  has  a  scene  with  him  much  in  the  manner 
of  Blanche  Sartorius,  in  which  she  alternately  repels  him 
with  her  insolence  and  is  ‘appalled  to  see  him  slipping 
‘  from  her  grasp  ’ ;  and  finally  fixes  on  the  panic-stricken 
and  reluctant  Valentine  an  imaginary  offer  of  marriage  by 
which  she  contrives  he  shall  be  bound. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  count  Judith  Anderson 
among  the  huntresses.  She  was  scarcely  of  the  type, 
despite  her  bid  for  Richard  Dudgeon,  and  she  could  at  least 
plead  a  profound  emotional  disturbance  in  extenuation. 

Cleopatra,  one  of  the  professional  Dianas,  may  be  dis¬ 
qualified  historically  from  appearing  as  a  proof  of  tendency, 
though  Mr.  Shaw’s  Cleopatra  has  very  little  to  do  with 
history,  and  her  presence  in  his  galley  would  still  have  to  be 
explained. 

After  Cleopatra,  there  are  only  Ann  Whitefield  and  Nora 
Reilly,  since  our  knowledge  of  Violet  Malone’s  methods  of 
pursuit  is  limited  to  a  painful  suspicion,  roused  by  her  playing 
with  the  quarry  she  has  already  caught.  The  case  against 
Nora  rests  almost  entirely  on  the  condition  of  trepidation  to 
which  her  letters  for  eighteen  years  have  reduced  Larry 
Doyle.  Their  importunity  must  have  been,  one  imagines,  of 
the  mildest ;  and  though  her  victim  would  have  given  501. 
to  escape  it  on  every  occasion,  it  produces  no  effect  on  his 
limply  obdurate  heart.  Nora  is  one  of  the  twenty-four 
hour  victims,  or  perhaps  one  should  say  victors,  of  whom 
Mr.  Shaw  is  somewhat  fond;  but  if  she  took  a  conscious 
hand  in  the  subjugation  of  Tom  Broad  bent  its  touch  was 
too  light  to  be  counted  against  her. 

Ann  we  may  consider  a  summing-up  of  the  heroines  who 
have  gone  before,  and  as  probably  a  forecast  of  those  to 
come.  She  is  frankly  typical  of  feminine  tendencies,  sup¬ 
plying,  as  Everywoman,  a  pendant  to  the  Everyman  of  the 
old  Dutch  morality.  As  such  she  tempers  the  vitality,  the 
life  force  of  Blanche,  of  Julia,  and  of  Gloria,  with  a  suavity 
and  discretion  with  which  they  are  not  eminently  endowed. 
She  is  unmistakeably  a  huntress,  but  she  does  not,  as  they, 
rattle  ominously  her  quiver  within  earshot  of  the  game. 
She  tracks  her  prey  as  persistently  as  the  merlin  or  the 
ferret,  but  she  does  so  without  making  the  pursuit  remark¬ 
able,  even  though  John  Tanner,  sure  as  the  finch  or  the 
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rabbit  of  the  doom  behind  him,  almost  advertises  the  chase 
by  his  attempts  to  escape.  ‘It  is  a  woman’s  business,’  he 
declares,  ‘  to  get  married  as  soon  as  possible,  and  a  man’s 
‘  to  keep  unmarried  as  long  as  he  can.  Marriage  is  to  me 
‘  apostasy,  profanation  of  the  sanctuary  of  my  soul,  violation 
‘  of  my  manhood,  sale  of  my  birthright,  shameful  surrender, 
‘  ignominious  capitulation,  acceptance  of  defeat.  I  shall 
‘  decay  like  a  thing  that  has  served  its  purpose  and  is  done 
‘  with ;  I  shall  change  from  a  man  with  a  future  to  a  man 
‘  with  a  past.’  These  piteous  arguments  have,  however,  no 
effect  on  the  intentions  of  the  woman  to  whom  they  are 
presented.  She  is  indifferent  what  John  Tanner  becomes, 
provided  he  becomes  hers.  She  discloses  to  him,  at  the 
supreme  moment,  as  a  hunter  paralyses  his  quarry  with  the 
fascination  of  despair,  for  how  long  and  how  widely  her 
snares  have  been  laid ;  but  with  all  her  pleading  she  cannot 
drag  from  him  an  offer  of  marriage,  and  only  secures  him  by 
pretending  to  accept  one  publicly  before  she  faints. 

Now  with  Ann,  or  with  any  other  of  her  attractive 
prototypes,  one  has  no  quarrel.  In  their  way — and  their 
way  may  seem  sufficiently  charming  to  those  who  do  not 
suffer,  as  Mr.  Shaw’s  heroes,  from  the  terrors  of  feminine 
solicitude — they  are  undoubtedly  representative,  yet  one 
cannot  but  feel  that  to  such  representation  an  undue 
pi'ominence  has  been  given.  Mr.  Shaw  might  plead  the 
universality  of  the  type  to  his  understanding,  but  he  is  ready 
to  admit  that  though  in  theory  Ann  is  Everywoman,  in  dull 
practice  there  may  be  a  good  many  women  who  are  not 
Ann;  and  one  realises  in  review  that  one  would  have 
liked  to  see  something  more  of  the  other  women,  since, 
omitting  the  questionable  characters  already  mentioned, 
there  are  only  two  marriageable  women  of  importance  in 
all  his  plays,  Vivie  Warren  and  Cicely  Waynflete,  who  are 
not  imitations  or  exaggerations  of  Ann.  The  consequence 
is  not  only  a  certain  monotony  of  experience,  but,  since 
Ann  is  the  symbol  of  creative  vitality,  an  impression  of 
feminine  energy  which  the  world  affords  only  to  the 
prophetic  seer,  the  reproduction  of  which  upon  the  stage 
gives  to  the  mere  sightseer  a  sense  of  being  surrounded  with 
powerful  and  unfamiliar  creatures  which  only  occasionally 
resemble  his  experience  of  women.  But  stage  comparison 
in  such  a  matter  is  scarcely  a  fair  test.  Mr.  Shaw  aims  at 
blood  and  bones ;  the  convention  of  the  day  at  romantic 
beauty.  He  draws  the  figure  under  the  frock ;  and  the 
other  draws  the  frock  over  the  figure.  Of  course  there  is 
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a  wide  difference  in  the  results,  and  Mr.  Shaw’s  women 
seem,  by  contrast  with  the  type  to  which  the  stage  accustoms 
us,  inconveniently  and  inconsiderately  alive. 

One  complains  not  of  that,  but  of  their  all  being  alive  in 
the  same  way.  Even  if  we  must  have  the  huntress  in  such 
profusion,  might  we  not  have  her  with  more  variety  in  her 
modes  of  sport  ?  The  direct  method  of  pursuit  is  not  the 
only  means  by  which  game  is  taken,  and  the  clenched  fist 
of  Blanche,  of  Julia,  and  of  Gloria  is  not  a  woman’s 
commonest  method  of  closing  with  her  prey.  The  very  fact 
that  man  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  unconscious  of  being  hunted 
is  proof  that  woman  uses  a  more  subtle  and  ingenious 
enterprise  than  is  suggested  by  the  apprehensions  and 
elusions  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  young  men.  The  comparison  which 
Shakespeare’s  heroines  afford,  though  it  supports  Mr.  Shaw’s 
conception  of  the  Life  Force,  overrules,  if  his  ladies  be  its 
representative  agents  to-day,  any  congratulations  we  might 
be  disposed  to  offer  to  feminine  developement  in  the  past 
three  hundred  years.  ‘  Vitality  in  a  woman,’  declares  John 
Tanner,  ^  is  a  blind  fury  of  creation.’  And  Mr.  Shaw  seems 
determined  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  crude  fury  as  well. 

He  is  rather  pledged  by  his  convictions  thus  to  represent 
it,  since  any  fineness  or  delicacy  in  a  woman’s  methods, 
which  is  not  deliberately  assumed  to  deceive,  would  have  to 
be  credited  to  what  in  our  ‘  romanticist  cant  ’  we  ascribe 
to  love.  ‘A  woman  seeking  a  husband,’  says  Don  Juan,  ‘is 
‘  the  most  unscrupulous  of  all  the  beasts  of  prey  ;  ’  and  Mr. 
Shaw  explains  this  unscrupulousness  as  ‘  the  total  disregard 
‘  of  masculine  fastidiousness  with  which  the  woman  pursues 
‘  her  purpose  ;  *  adding  that  it  does  not  occur  to  those  who 
object  to  his  presentment  of  it  that  ‘  if  women  were  as 
‘  fastidious  as  men,  morally  and  physically,  there  would  be 
‘  an  end  of  the  race.’  With  so  dominant  an  idea,  and  the 
conviction  that  the  woman’s  need  of  a  man  ‘  does  not  prevail 
‘  against  him  until  his  resistance  gathers  her  energy  to  a 
‘  climax,  at  which  she  dares  to  throw  away  her  customary 
‘  exploitations  of  the  conventional  affectionate  and  dutiful 
‘  poses,  and  claim  him  by  natural  right  for  a  purpose  that 
‘  far  transcends  their  mortal  personal  purposes,’  any  dalliance 
with  the  romantic  ingenuities  of  affection  would  be  trifling 
indeed ;  and  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Shaw’s  conception  of  the 
relation  between  the  sexes  will  debar  him  from  ever  using 
as  serious  material  in  a  play  the  sentimental  traditions  of 
the  past,  and  that  his  limitations  in  treating  feminine 
character  are  thus  stringently  prescribed  by  philosophic 
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considerations.  Our  drama,  he  declares,  *  with  all  its  pre- 
‘  occupation  with  sex,  is  really  devoid  of  sexual  interest,’ 
and  that  ‘  though  we  have  plenty  of  dramas  with  heroes 
‘  and  heroines  who  are  in  love  and  must  accordingly  marry 
‘  or  perish  at  the  end  of  the  play,  .  .  .  we  have  no  modern 
‘  English  plays  in  which  the  natural  attraction  of  the  sexes 
‘  is  made  the  mainspring  of  the  action.’ 

The  result  of  supplying  such  a  deficiency  is  a  considerable 
novelty  in  the  handling  of  conventional  situations,  which 
might  be  hastily  assumed  to  be  all  in  its  favour.  But 
though  novelty  may  theoretically  favour  the  dramatist,  the 
encouragement  it  can  expect  on  the  English  stage  is 
very  grudgingly  extended  to  the  treatment  of  types.  Mr. 
Shaw  has  not  discovered  a  new  kind  of  woman,  but  he 
has  so  insisted  on  certain  qualities  as  to  make  her  look,  at 
all  events,  like  the  reported  discovery  of  one.  He  has  com¬ 
plained,  with  reason,  that  people  who  have  been  much  to 
the  theatre  have  lost  all  sense  of  the  unreality  and  in¬ 
sincerity  of  the  romantic  drama.  ‘  They  take,’  he  says, 
‘  stage  human  nature  for  real  human  nature,  whereas  of 
‘  course  real  human  nature  is  the  bitterest  satire  on  stage 
‘  human  nature.  The  result  is  that  when  I  try  to  put 
‘  real  human  nature  on  the  stage  they  think  I  am  laughing 
‘  at  them.  ...  I  am  simply  writing  natural  history  very 
‘  carefully  and  laboriously ;  and  they  are  expecting  some- 
‘  thing  else.’  This  difficulty  of  meeting  these  expectations 
he  has  explained  in  the  past  as  due  to  the  normality  of  his 
mental  vision,  which  put  him  at  a  disadvantage,  or  at  least 
in  a  difficulty,  when  supplying  mental  pictures  for  the  ab¬ 
normal  apprehension  of  the  average  man.  ‘  My  mind’s 
‘  eye,’  he  declares,  ‘  saw  things  differently  from  other 
‘  people’s,  and  saw  them  better.  .  .  .  All  I  had  to  do  was 
‘  to  open  my  normal  eyes,  and  with  my  utmost  literary 
‘  skill  put  the  case  exactly  as  it  struck  me,  or  describe  the 
‘  thing  exactly  as  I  saw  it,  to  be  applauded  as  the  most 
‘  humorously  extravagant  paradoxer  in  London.’ 

This  account  of  the  matter  may  seem  as  freakish  as  the 
product  it  affects  to  explain ;  yet  the  attribution  of  work  so 
searching  and  provocative  to  deliberate  perversity  is  really 
far  more  fantastic  than  to  credit  its  author  with  a  particular 
gift  of  vision.  When  the  consequences  of  that  vision  were 
revealed  to  him,  and  the  barriers  it  imposed  between  him¬ 
self  and  success,  ‘  I  was,’  he  says,  ‘  so  prodigiously  self- 
‘  satisfied  with  my  superiority,  so  flattered  by  my  abnormal 
‘  normality,  that  the  resource  of  hypocrisy  never  occurred 
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‘  to  me.*  There  seems  no  reason  to  mistrust  so  frank  a 
statement;  he  determined  to  exploit  his  individuality  for 
all  it  was  worth,  and  to  use  the  fortunate  fact  that  he  had 
‘  no  taste  for  what  is  called  popular  art,  no  respect  for 
‘  popular  religion,  no  admiration  for  popular  heroics,’  to 
produce  work  on  the  simplest  terms  with  himself  which 
should  not  attempt  to  conceal  how  differently  he  under¬ 
stood  life  from  the  average  respectable  man.  He  has  re¬ 
cently,  as  men  do  under  the  pressure  of  notability,  given  a 
somewhat  more  serious  colour  to  his  objective,  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  colour  has  come,  as  colour  does, 
with  time ;  for  in  his  two  latest  plays  the  ‘  intellectually 
‘  conscious  philosopher  and  skilled  critic  ’  has  had  a  larger 
share  in  direction  than  the  ‘  natural-born  mountebank  ’  with 
the  cart  and  trumpet ;  but  such  a  developement  involves  no 
incompatibility  with  his  previous  assertion,  and  however 
much  he  may  differ  from  their  conclusions  and  dislike  their 
assumptions,  no  honest  student  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  plays  can 
believe  them  to  be  the  result  of  a  mere  desire  to  startle  or 
miss  the  keen  industry  of  thought  and  the  strong  flight  of 
purpose  which  underlie  the  brilliancy  of  their  surface  or 
the  apparent  lightness  of  their  themes. 

Mr.  Shaw,  on  the  strength  of  some  five  stories,  four  of 
which  are  still,  thanks  to  piratical  America,  ‘  insisting  on 
•  their  right  to  live,’  must  be  reckoned  among  those  who 
have  turned  from  the  novel  to  the  play.  These  represent  the 
lighter  side  of  his  literary  energy  from  1879  to  1883,  and 
made  their  first  appearance  in  propagandist  magazines 
devoted  to  the  circulation  of  Socialism.  The  last  of  them, 
‘  An  Unsocial  Socialist,’  was  praised  by  William  Morris,  and 
its  predecessor,  ‘  Cashel  Byron’s  Profession,’  roused  the 
interest  of  W.  E.  Henley  and  Louis  Stevenson.  More  material 
sponsors  no  novice  could  desire,  yet  Mr.  Shaw  still  shudders 
at  the  narrowness  of  his  escape  ‘  from  becoming  a  successful 
‘  novelist  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.’  Despite  his  tremors,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  escape  was  of  much  consequence. 
The  escape  which  Mr.  Shaw  could  not  achieve  was  from 
himself ;  and  whatever  other  company  he  might  have  kept 
would  have  probably  made  little  difference  to  the  ultimate 
delivery  of  his  criticism  of  life  or  to  his  capacity  for  rendering 
experience  intelligible,  though  it  might  have  altered  the 
opportunity  or  rearranged  the  mode. 

His  escape  from  the  perils  of  success  was,  however,  for 
the  time  a  complete  one,  and  nine  years  intervened  between 
his  exit  as  a  novelist  and  his  reappearance  with  a  play.  The 
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interval  was  occupied  by  several  essays  in  Fabianism  and 
much  municipal  and  hard  journalistic  work  as  a  critic  of 
painting,  music, and  the  stage.  ‘  I  once,’  he  tells  us,  ‘dealt 
‘  with  music  and  pictures  together  in  the  spare  time  of  an 
‘  active  young  revolutionist,  and  wrote  plays  and  books  and 
‘  other  toilsome  things  into  the  bargain.’  The  work  nearly 
killed  him,  but  without  it  his  view  would  have  been  less 
complete  of  man’s  romantic  activities,  those  love-songs  and 
paintings  and  poems  of  the  artist  with  whom  Don  Juan  tells 
us  ‘  I  had  great  delight  for  many  years,  and  some  profit : 

‘  for  I  cultivated  my  senses  for  his  sake ;  and  his  songs 
‘  taught  me  to  hear  better,  his  paintings  to  see  better, 

‘  and  his  poems  to  feel  more  deeply.’ 

The  fact  is  worth  insistence,  because  since  Mr.  Shaw  is 
so  declared  a  foe  of  romanticism  it  is  well  to  realise  that 
he  had  a  very  exceptional  opportunity  of  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  exposition.  In  the  meanwhile,  that  is 
in  1885,  he  had  composed  with  Mr.  William  Archer  two 
acts  of  a  play,  in  which  he  tells  us  he  had  perversely  distorted 
his  collaborator’s  thoroughly  planned  scheme  for  a  sympatheti¬ 
cally  romantic  ‘  well-made  play  ’  into  a  grotesquely  realistic 
‘  exposure  of  slum  landlordism,  municipal  jobbery,  and  the 
‘  pecuniary  and  matrimonial  ties  between  them  and  the 
‘  pleasant  people  of  “  independent  ”  incomes  who  imagine 
‘  that  such  sordid  matters  do  not  touch  their  own  lives.’ 
To  this,  the  distortion  not  having  proved  to  Mr.  Archer’s 
taste,  he  added  a  third  act,  and  offered  it  to  Mr.  Grein  in 
1892  for  performance  at  his  ‘  Independent  Theatre,’  an 
enterprise,  following  the  presentation  of  Ibsen  by  the  ‘New 
‘  Theatre,’  to  provide  some  intellectual  food  for  playgoers, 
if  any,  in  London  who  might  require  it.  Under  the  title 
of  ‘  Widowers’  Houses  ’  it  was  produced  at  the  Koyalty  and 
made  a  sensation,  the  almost  incredibleness  of  which  to-day 
proves  in  what  complacent  somnolence  the  British  stage  of 
a  dozen  years  ago  was  steeped.  It  had  but  just  taken  its 
dose  of  Ibsen,  a  small  dose  certainly,  but  enough,  one 
would  have  thought,  to  save  it  from  hysterics  over  Mr.  Shaw. 
Hysterics  were  indeed  about  all  the  author  reaped  from  the 
performance,  but  even  for  the  renown  of  hysteria  he  was 
sufficiently  grateful.  The  outraged  playgoer  hooted  him 
frantically  at  the  first  performance,  the  newspapers  abused 
his  work  for  a  fortnight  in  reviews,  leading  articles,  and 
letters.  On  this  encouragement  he  at  once  set  to  work, 
and  produced  ‘  The  Philanderers  ’  in  the  following  year,  a 
topical  comedy  owing  its  conception  to  the  prominence  of 
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Ibsenism  and  the  reappearance  of  the  ‘  New  Woman.’  But 
the  play  made  histrionic  demands  exceeding  Mr.  Grein’s 
resources,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  throwing  it  aside,  reverted  to  that 
illumination  of  social  abuses  which  had  roused  such  an 
uproar  round  his  first  attempt,  and  produced  in  the  same 
year  ‘Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession.’ 

With  ‘  Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession  ’  the  censor  refused 
absolutely  to  have  anything  to  do.  There  is  nothing  that 
provides  a  finer  irony  of  foolishness  than  the  moral  censor¬ 
ship  of  literature,  whether  it  be  exercised  by  the  American 
custom  house,  by  our  own  State  officials,  or  the  motherly 
and  hurried  ‘  readers  ’  of  lending  libraries.  No  amount  of 
good  faith  and  business  capacity  seems  able  to  save  them 
from  making  fools  of  themselves,  from  certifying  as  sound 
the  most  impudent  sensuality,  and  proving  more  damning 
than  the  devil  to  the  intrepidity  of  virtue.  A  play  with  a 
finer  moral  determination  than  ‘  Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession  ’ 
has  not  been  produced  in  Europe  during  the  last  twenty 
years ;  but  its  path  to  the  conscience  of  the  British  public 
was  at  once  blocked  by  the  Header  of  Plays,  and  not  for 
eight  years  was  a  performance  possible,  and  then  only  to 
the  special  audience  provided  by  the  Stage  Society.  But 
though  there  was  no  public  to  be  piloted  past  its  dangerous 
doors,  the  press  howled  at  the  production  with  an  even  more 
frenzied  horror  than  had  been  evoked  nine  years  earlier  by 
‘  Widowers’  Houses.’  ‘  Anyone,’  says  Mr.  Shaw,  ‘  can  upset 
‘  the  theatre  critics,  in  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  by  substituting 
‘  for  the  romantic  commonplaces  of  the  stage  the  moral 
‘  commonplaces  of  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  or  the  library.’ 
Also  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  objections  of  art  critics 
to  a  play  which  must  provoke  either  a  sense  or  a  pretence 
of  shame.  Sincere  shame  must  plead  for  reform  ;  but  it 
was  less  embroiling  to  plead  for  the  reform  of  Mr.  S  haw 
than  of  Mrs.  Warren’s  profession,  so  the  critics  chose  the 
pretence  and  made  the  most  of  their  outraged  delicacy.  It 
is  obvious,  too,  that  critics  whose  moral  discrimination  is  kept 
in  abeyance  by  the  hall-mark  of  propriety  affixed  by  the  King’s 
Reader  of  Plays  to  all  the  dramatic  work  they  witness  are 
not  best  fitted  for  the  office  of  assessors  in  morality. 

These  events,  however,  carry  us  forward  too  many  years. 
Failing  a  licence,  ‘  Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession  ’  had,  like  ‘  The 
*  Philanderers,’  to  be  laid  aside,  and  there  seemed  every 
probability  that  the  ‘  New  Drama  ’  would  justify  the  fore¬ 
cast  of  the  scoffers  by  coming  to  an  end  for  lack  of  plays. 
That,  Mr.  Shaw  decided,  was  not  to  be  endured.  He  had 
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rashly  taken  up  the  case,  and,  rather  than  let  it  collapse, 
manufactured  the  evidence.  The  evidence  took  the  shape 
of  a  comedy,  ‘  Arms  and  the  Man.’  It  ‘  passed  for  a  success,’ 
was  produced  in  1894,  and  ran  from  April  21  to  July  7, 
not,  however,  to  paying  houses.  The  distance  separating 
the  new  play  from  its  predecessor  may  seem  considerable, 
but  the  two  only  deal  with  idealism  in  different  ways. 
Fictitious  glory  in  the  one  is  treated  with  a  more  cheerful 
contempt  than  fictitious  morality  in  the  other,  hut  the 
difference  is  only  in  the  method  of  attack ;  romanticism  is 
in  both  the  objective. 

‘  Candida,’  which  followed  in  1895,  but  was  not  performed 
till  two  years  later,  when,  in  the  repertory  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Theatre,  and  accompanied  by  ‘A  Doll’s  House,’  it 
toured  the  provinces,  does  however  mark  what  may  be 
almost  termed  a  fresh  departure.  For  here  we  have  roman¬ 
ticism  raising  its  head  high  enough  at  least  to  deliver  a 
retort  to  Christian  Socialism,  and  the  Socialist,  though 
consoled  by  the  final  award,  a  very  doubtful  winner.  It  is, 
indeed,  only  Socialism  of  the  simpler  sort  that  believes 
in  the  possibilities  of  repairs  while  you  wait,  and  sees  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth  beyond  a  not  too  consider¬ 
able  vista  of  municipal  reform.  And  the  romanticism  is 
only  a  boy’s  earnest  unripeness,  which  probably  led  him 
from  Candida  and  the  quest  for  happiness  on  to  the  dark 
road  of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  man.  But  it  is  the  fine 
mixture  of  science  and  ‘  heart  ’  in  the  style  of  the 
fighters,  the  hard  hitting  of  the  half-truth,  the  shock  of 
assured  defence  with  an  unlooked-for  counter,  and,  through¬ 
out,  the  fairness  with  which  the  ring  is  kept,  that  give  to 
the  contest  dramatically  its  sustaining  interest.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  casting  the  part  of  Eugene  Marchbanks  seems  the 
chief  reason  for  the  play  having  had  to  wait  so  long  for  that 
appreciation  which  made  it  last  year’s  ‘  success  of  the  season  ’ 
in  New  York. 

‘  The  Man  of  Destiny,’  written  in  the  same  year,  and 
performed  a  few  times  in  1897,  though  designed  avowedly 
as  a  histrionic  display  will  probably  have,  for  that  very  reason, 
to  wait  even  longer  for  popularity. 

‘You  Never  Can  Tell,’  which  dates  from  1896,  was  an 
attempt  to  comply  with  ‘the  popular  preference  for  fun, 
‘  fashionable  dresses,  a  little  music,  and  even  an  exhibition 
‘  of  eating  and  drinking  by  people  with  an  expensive  air, 
I  attended  by  an  if-possible-comic  waiter,’  and  the  wonder 
is  that  a  preference  so  brilliantly  consulted  has  not  responded 
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•with  more  avidity.  Styled  a  comedy,  it  approaches  in  the 
last  act  very  close  to  farce ;  the  spirit  moving  it  has 
throughout  an  air  of  farcical  lightness  sobered  by  an 
incisive  certainty  and  determination  in  the  sketches  of  char¬ 
acter.  But  it  is  just  this  hovering  on  the  border  of  exagger¬ 
ation  which  commercially  is  in  the  play’s  favour,  for  Mr. 
Shaw  permits  himself  to  be  most  amusing  when  not  forced 
seriously  to  consider  the  source  of  his  fun,  and  the  public  is 
so  accustomed  to  farcical  tragedy  that  its  discrimination  in 
comedy  is  scarcely  worth  considering.  With  ‘You  Never 
‘  Can  Tell’  the  series  of  ‘Plays  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant’ 
come  to  an  end.  They  constitute  the  assurance  of  his 
ability  as  a  dramatist  which  their  author  felt  bound  to 
offer  to  the  future  before  he  was  forty. 

They  were  followed  in  1899  by  ‘  The  Devil’s  Disciple,’  the 
first  of  the  three  ‘  Plays  for  Puritans,’  published  two  years 
later,  which  include  ‘  Ctesar  and  Cleopatra  ’  and  ‘  Captain 
‘  Brassbound’s  Conversion,’  neither  of  which  has  yet  found 
a  place  upon  the  stage.  None  of  the  three,  which  are 
somewhat  incongruously  covered  by  a  common  title,  can 
challenge  comparison  effectively  with  the  best  of  those  that 
had  gone  before.  Mr.  Shaw  may,  in  planning  them,  have 
followed  entirely  the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  but  they  give 
the  impression  of  a  divided  purpose,  of  an  eye  to  public 
requirement,  or  perhaps  not  that  so  much  as  a  restraining 
sense  of  public  stupidity.  In  ‘  The  Devil’s  Disciple  ’  a 
budding  melodrama  seems  to  be  taking  refuge  from  its  self- 
consciousness  in  a  third  act  of  farce.  Mr.  Shaw  has,  re- 
femng  to  the  popular  conception  of  his  frivolity,  instanced 
as  a  pledge  of  seriousness  the  earnestness  and  labour  which 
the  writing  and  production  of  a  play  involve.  Now, 
though  no  thoughtful  critic  would  deny  the  seriousness, 
the  pledge  seems  to  operate  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
Miss  Proserpine  Garnett’s,  which  she  indignantly  explained, 
on  having  broken  it,  only  applied  to  the  drink  by  which 
she  was  not  tempted.  ‘  I’m  only  a  beer  teetotaller,’  she 
declares,  ‘  not  a  champagne  teetotaller.  I  don’t  like  beer.’ 
So  Mr.  Shaw’s  pledge  of  seriousness  only  seems  to  pi’otect 
him  from  the  heavy  sort  of  humour  to  which  he  is  not 
inclined.  It  offers  him  no  assistance  in  shaking  his  head  at 
the  sparkle  of  wit.  The  third  act  of  ‘  The  Devil’s  Disciple  ’ 
cannot,  however,  plead  the  intoxication  of  wit  as  an  excuse. 
It  suggests  the  effervescence  of  reckless  high  spirits  from 
the  comparative  restraint  of  the  two  previous  acts,  and,  by 
its  change  of  manner,  tampers  unreasonably  with  the  mood 
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which  has  been  induced  in  the  spectatoi*.  There  is  a  good 
faith  in  art,  which,  when  broken  for  insufficient  purpose, 
affects  the  credit  of  the  artist,  and  ‘  The  Devil’s  Disciple  ’ 
would  have  done  more  honestly  to  have  frankly  fulfilled  in 
its  conclusion  the  expectations  it  had  aroused. 

^  CfBsar  and  Cleopatra  ’  is  partly  a  challenge  to  another 
play  that  includes  Cleopatra,  partly  an  outburst  in  spectacle, 
partly  an  attempt  to  construct  for  tbe  stage  that  most  elusive 
of  its  characters,  the  man  of  action.  The  comparison  with 
‘  Antony  and  Cleopatra,’  since  it  is  offered  to  Puritans,  may 
be  left  to  their  decision.  As  himself  a  Puritan,  Mr.  Shaw 
objects  to  the  ennoblement  of  the  tragedies  of  passion; 
he  would  leave  them  where  he  chiefly  finds  them — in  the 
public-house.  ‘The  pleasures  of  the  senses,’  he  says, 

‘  I  can  sympathize  with  and  share ;  but  the  substitution 
‘  of  sensuous  ecstasy  for  intellectual  activity  and  honesty 
‘  is  the  very  devil.’  As  spectacle,  the  play  has  many  good 
moments,  the  best  being  the  moonrise  in  the  desert,  where 
the  girl  Cleopatra  lies  asleep  in  her  silks  on  a  heap  of  red 
poppies,  between  the  paws  of  the  Sphinx,  with  the  sound  of 
the  horns  of  Cmsar’s  army  in  the  dark  distance,  and  Cmsar 
himself,  standing  before  the  Mother  of  Enigmas,  lost  in 
contemplation.  The  monologue  in  which  he  addresses  it  is 
the  least  successful  touch  in  the  attempt  to  picture  him ; 
for  the  typical  man  of  action  is,  if  he  be  a  talker,  not  a 
talker  to  himself,  and  the  note  of  conscious  introspection,  if 
characteristic  of  Csesar,  does  not  assist  the  portrait  given 
of  him  here,  which  is  of  a  man  cool,  shrewd,  strong  and 
good-hearted,  not  obviously  a  great  man  or  a  great  soldier, 
but  more  convincing  in  either  capacity  than  Shakespeare’s 
Julius,  and  with  a  tolerant  and  attractive  humanity.  The 
sense  of  action,  which  is  proceeding  vigorously  elsewhere 
throughout  the  play,  is  but  indifferently  conveyed,  and  in 
their  relations  to  it  the  principal  characters  exhibit,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  in  military  drama,  an  ignorance  and 
lethargy  which  are  almost  ludicrous.  Mr.  Shaw  cannot  resist 
having  his  jest  with  Britannus,  by  making  his  British  origin 
suggest  all  the  prejudices  of  our  modern  propriety.  He 
implores  Csesar  to  regard  life  seriously,  to  imitate  the  Briton 
in  treating  the  wearing  of  clothes  as  a  moral  question,  to 
change  his  wet  garments  before  letting  himself  be  seen  in  the 
fashionable  part  of  Alexandria,  and  is  shocked  at  the  arrival 
of  Cleopatra  during  a  battle  ‘  without  the  companionship  of 
‘  some  matron.’  It  is  the  failure  of  the  beer  pledge  once 
more  as  a  protection  from  champagne. 
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‘  Captain  Brassbound’s  Conversion  ’  is  the  least  interesting 
of  Mr.  Shaw’s  plays;  it  is  by  turns  serious,  farcical,  and 
almost  burlesque,  and  even  the  ingenuity  of  the  effects  and 
the  vivacity  of  the  character-drawing  do  not  make  the 
mixture  agreeable ;  really  the  most  notable  thing  about  it  is 
its  phonetic  rendering  of  cockney  speech.  It  was  somewhere 
near  this  time  that  Mr.  Shaw  reduced  his  novel  ‘  Cashel 
‘  Byron’s  Profession  ’  into  a  mock  heroic  travesty  in  blank 
verse  called  *The  Admirable  Bashville :  or  Constancy 
‘  Unrewarded.’  In  burlesquing  his  own  performances,  a 
process  he  has  also  applied  to  ‘Candida,’  Mr.  Shaw  has 
rather  an  air  of  taking  them  too  seriously,  and  of  seeming,  at 
the  same  time,  over-anxious  to  forestall  a  charge  of  serious¬ 
ness  before  it  should  be  formulated  in  a  burlesque  by  someone 
else.  However  admirable  may  be  an  attitude  of  humorous 
depreciation  of  one’s  own  activities,  this  accentuation  of  an 
ability  to  deride  them  produces  an  impression  of  sensitiveness 
to  the  derision  of  others;  nor  can  Mr.  Shaw  reasonably 
object  to  the  charge  of  writing  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek, 
considering  the  fondness  he  thus  occasionally  avows  for 
putting  it  out  at  us. 

‘  Man  and  Superman,’  published  two  years  ago,  the  longest 
of  the  plays,  is  made  specially  signihcant  by  a  brilliant  ex¬ 
position  of  late  ‘  Shavian  ’  philosophy,  wrapped  up  in  three 
acts  of  light  comedy,  with  which  it  has  a  somewhat  tenuous 
connexion.  The  argument  between  Don  Juan  and  the 
Devil,  in  which  the  Komantic  Illusion  is  opposed  by  the 
philosophy  of  the  Life  Force,  is  the  most  solid  piece  of 
thinking  in  a  play  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  given  us.  It  can 
be  read  apart  from  the  comedy  with  little  loss  of  emphasis, 
and  the  comedy  can  be  played,  and  probably  will  be  played, 
apart  from  it.  The  conclusions  which  it  represents  had 
not  been  reached  by  the  author  of  ‘  Widowers’  Houses.’ 
He  had  indeed  come  a  long  way  in  those  ten  years,  a 
distance  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  what  had  served  him 
then  as  a  working  creed.  And  yet  one  has  a  better  chance 
of  understanding  him  if  one  begins  with  him  in  Hades, 
and  works  back  to  Robbins’  Row.  Proceeding  in  the  other 
and  more  natural  way,  one  is  apt  to  carry  over  to  the 
account  of  his  later  years  many  of  the  crudities  from  which 
he  had  escaped,  and  so  fail  to  do  justice  to  his  ultimate 
wider,  wiser,  and  more  exhilarating  argument.  Though 
risking  the  invalidity  of  such  transpositions,  we  may  consider 
Don  Juan  as  a  responsible  interpreter  of  his  author’s  advance, 
or  at  least  as  furnishing  a  finger-post  to  his  destination. 
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His  hell  Juan  describes  as  ‘  the  home  of  honour,  duty, 

‘  justice,  and  the  rest  of  the  seven  deadly  virtues.  All  the 
‘  wickedness  on  earth  is  done  in  their  name  ;  where  else  but 
‘  ill  hell  should  they  have  their  reward  ?  Have  I  not  told 
‘  you  that  the  truly  damned  are  those  who  are  happy  in 
‘  hell?’ 

Don  Juan  is  not  of  these,  and  his  argument  with  Ana, 
with  the  Statue,  and  the  Devil  is  an  apology  for  that  hope 
in  the  Life  to  Come  which  sends  him  heavenward  to  bridge 
the  gulf  between,  which  the  Devil  describes  as  ‘  the  difference 
‘  between  the  angelic  and  diabolic  temperament.’  ‘  Hell,’ 
Juan  explains,  *  is  the  home  of  the  unreal  and  of  the  seekers 
‘  after  happiness.  ...  In  heaven  you  live  and  work  instead 
‘  of  playing  and  pretending.’  The  Devil  retorts  that  the 
Life  Force  which  he  desires  to  help  in  its  struggle  upward 
is  an  illusion,  and  that  *  the  power  which  governs  the  earth 
‘  is  not  the  power  of  Life  but  of  Death.’  But  in  man’s 
capacity  to  conquer  his  cowardice  and  die  for  an  idea  Juan 
sees  a  force  stronger  even  than  death.  He  explains  the 
need  of  man  being  made  ‘  something  more  than  the  mere 
‘  instrument  of  woman’s  purpose,’  of  being  lured  to  an 
interest  in  the  race  by  the  offer  of  ‘  love,  beauty,  romance, 
‘  emotion,  passion,  without  their  wretched  penalties,  their 
‘  expenses,  their  worries,  their  trials,  their  illnesses  and 
‘  agonies  and  risks  of  death.  .  .  .*  The  plain-spoken 
‘  marriage  services  of  the  vernacular  churches  will  no 
‘  longer  be  abbreviated  and  half-suppressed  as  indelicate. 
‘  The  sober  decency,  earnestness,  and  authority  of  their 
‘  declaration  of  the  real  purpose  of  marriage  will  be  honoured 
‘  and  accepted,  whilst  their  romantic  vowings  and  pledgings 
‘  and  until-death-do-us-partings  and  the  like  will  be  expunged 

*  as  unbearable  frivolities.’  The  Devil  assures  him  that  what 
he  takes  for  the  advance  of  ideas  is  but  the  oscillation  of 
a  pendulum,  that  ‘  men  get  tired  of  everything,  of  heaven  no 
‘  less  than  of  hell.  .  .  .  Where  you  now  see  reform,  progress, 

*  fulfilment  of  upward  tendency,  continual  ascent  by  man 
‘  on  the  stepping-stones  of  his  dead  selves  to  higher  things, 
‘  you  will  see  nothing  but  an  infinite  comedy  of  illusion.’ 

But  Juan  is  not  to  be  detained.  *As  long,’  he  says,  ‘as 
‘  I  can  see  something  better  than  myself,  I  cannot  be  easy 

*  unless  I  am  striving  to  bring  it  into  existence  or  clearing 
‘  the  way  for  it.  That  is  the  law  of  my  life.  That  is  the 
‘  working  within  me  of  life’s  incessant  aspiration  to  higher 
‘  organisation,  wider,  deeper,  intenser  self-consciousness, 
‘  and  clearer  self-understanding.  .  .  .  That  is  what  has 
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‘  made  this  place  of  eternal  pleasures  so  deadly  to  me.  It 
‘  is  the  absence  of  this  instinct  in  you  that  makes  you  that 
‘  strange  monster  called  a  devil.  It  is  the  success  with 
‘  which  you  have  diverted  the  attention  of  men  from  their 
‘  real  purpose,  which  in  one  degree  or  another  is  the  same 
‘  as  mine,  to  yours,  that  has  earned  you  the  name  of  the 
*  Tempter.* 

Hampered  as  such  extracts  from  a  close  argument  must 
be,  and  robbed  thus  of  all  the  illumination  of  personality, 
they  are  given  here  at  what  may  seem  a  too  considerable 
length  to  induce  those  who  have  regarded  their  author  as 
a  trifler  to  lend  to  his  philosophy  a  less  prejudiced  ear. 

The  comedy  itself,  which  has  the  best  first  act  that  Mr. 
Shaw  has  written,  is  a  summing  up  of  themes  which  he  has 
handled  before,  as  Ann  Whitefield,  its  heroine,  is  his  epitome 
of  woman.  Its  subject  is  once  more  the  duel  of  sex,  and  the 
Superman  is  a  very  doubtful  incident  from  its  conclusion, 
drawn  in  as  a  title  rather  to  cover  Don  Juan’s  philosophy 
and  John  Tanner’s  pamphlet  than  the  tendency  of  the  play. 

‘  John  Bull’s  Other  Island,’  produced  last  year,  and  in  an 
intermittent  afternoon  manner  still  upbraiding  the  timidity 
of  managers,  completes  the  list  for  the  present,  and  very 
much  enlarges  one’s  expectation  of  what  Sir.  Shaw  may  do. 
It  differs  not  only  from  his  previous  achievements,  but  from 
theatrical  method — a  difference  which  prompted  in  the  daily 
press  the  most  incredible  stupidities  of  condemnation. 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  anyone  in  England — diflScult 
to  be  sure  of  anyone  out  of  it — who  could  have  used  the 
material  to  which  Mr.  Shaw  has  confined  himself,  and  not 
been  either  trivial  or  dull,  for  its  title  exactly  defines  the 
play ;  it  is  Ireland  and  nothing  but  Ireland,  just  so  far  as 
Ireland  is  John  Bull’s  other  island.  It  is  an  Ireland,  for 
the  moment  no  longer  in  revolt,  an  appeased  but  still  appre¬ 
hensive  creature,  with  a  mouth  full  of  well-meant  and  ill- 
considered  remedies,  trying  to  purr  itself  into  detachment 
and  content.  The  old  tyrannies  above  it  are  dissolving  and 
passing  away ;  the  new  tyrannies  which  were  the  old  are 
being  bom  again  within  it,  in  the  glamour  of  Irish  melan¬ 
choly,  by  the  ineptitude  of  Irish  husbandry,  and  to  the  sound 
of  Irish  laughter.  That  is  the  whole  story.  For  romance 
there  are  just  a  few  tears  and  a  few  smiles  from  Nora 
Reilly,  and  for  relief  Broadbent’s  monstrous,  benevolent, 
immovable  stupidity,  working  unawares  with  its  practical 
superiority  the  destruction  of  all  it  sentimentally  admires. 
‘It  is  quite  possible,’  Mr.  Shaw  has  said,  ‘for  a  piece  to 
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‘  enjoy  the  most  sensational  success  on  the  basis  of  a  complete 
‘  misunderstanding  of  its  philosophy*;  and  it  appears  likely 
that  the  skill  with  which  Mr.  Shaw  has  reduced  the  main 
factors  of  Irish  politics  into  four  acts  of  a  comedy  will  count 
for  less  in  its  success  than  the  mastery  of  characterisation 
which  makes  one  feel,  while  seeing  it,  like  an  eavesdropper 
on  life. 

The  power  of  producing  an  impression  of  life  which  seems, 
and  which  is,  more  real  than  reality,  may  be  counted 
Mr.  Shaw’s  supreme  gift  as  a  dramatist  He  chooses  the 
elements  of  his  histories  with  such  skill  that  the  mere 
collision  of  character  produces  drama  with  the  swiftness 
and  certainty  of  a  chemical  reaction.  And  thus  his  plays 
have  the  disarming  quality  of  seeming  to  write  themselves. 
It  is  by  this  reaction  also  that  he  obtains  the  spontaneous 
freshness  of  his  humom’,  which  emanates  as  a  natural  issue 
of  personality  and  position,  and  owes  much  of  its  effect  to  a 
combination  of  plausibility  and  unexpectedness. 

He  has,  of  course,  an  unusual  gift  for  selecting  the  essence 
of  speech,  and  contriving  to  pass  it  off  as  the  most  ordinary 
solution ;  so  that  his  dialogue,  in  which  there  is  scarcely  an 
insignificant  word,  reads  like  any  brightly  trivial  conversa¬ 
tion,  the  simple  outcome  of  the  situation  on  the  characters, 
and,  for  all  its  conciseness,  its  force,  and  often  its  brilliancy, 
hardly  ever  betrays  a  hint  of  the  elaborate  artifice,  the 
telling  intention.  But  behind  the  ability  to  write  such 
dialogue  is  the  far  more  important  power  of  conceiving 
a  theme  possessing  inherent  energy  of  developement,  and 
peopling  it  with  the  essential  intelligences  for  its  working 
out.  It  is  this  power  that  makes  ‘  Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession  ’ 
so  great  a  play,  practically  without  dependence  on  a  single 
theatrical  device  for  heightening  emotion.  It  is  a  play  full 
of  the  common  tragic  possibilities,  and  they  none  of  them 
‘  come  off.’  Its  intense  interest  is  human,  not  histrionic. 
That  is  a  simple  explanation,  but  it  is  not  one  that  can  be 
offered  for  the  effectiveness  of  one  play  in  a  hundred ;  and 
the  only  other  inlays  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  to  which  it  completely 
applies  are  *  Candida  ’  and  ‘  John  Bull’s  Other  Island.’ 

Problem  has  ever  been  at  the  root  of  his  work.  No  drama 
without  conflict ;  no  conflict  without  something  to  decide. 
All  life  worthy  the  name  is  a  problem  ;  and  every  play  that 
would  reproduce  life  must  be  either  a  problem  or  a  platitude. 
A  people  that  is  unconscious  of  having  problems  to  solve, 
that  has  outlived  its  interest  in  the  interpretation  of  life, 
is  beginning  to  be  at  the  end  of  its  intellectual  resources. 
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Senile  decay  is  as  surely  indicated  in  a  nation  as  in  a  man 
by  a  dull  acquiescence  in  the  immutability  of  things ;  and 
the  literature  of  a  waning  race  is  almost  always  diverted 
from  the  great  questions  of  conduct  before  it  expires  in 
aesthetic  trivialities.  Hence  Mr.  Shaw’s  determination  ‘  to 
‘  accept  problem  as  the  normal  material  of  the  drama,’  and 
his  understanding  of  drama  as  ‘  the  presentation  in  parable 
‘  of  the  conflict  between  man’s  will  and  his  environment,’  are 
a  pledge  at  least  of  vitality  in  his  ideas,  and  vitality  working 
itself  out  as  creative  philosophy  is  the  supreme  necessity  to 
the  art  of  the  stage. 

Of  Mr.  Shaw’s  philosophy  a  good  deal  has  been  said. 
It  is  indeed  a  little  too  novel  for  the  creation  of  popular 
drama.  But  years  have  already  modified  its  novelty  to 
himself,  and,  as  he  shortens  sail,  the  years  will  bring  the 
van  of  the  public  within  more  certain  hail  of  him.  The 
defiant  assertiveness  of  the  earlier  plays  has  given  place 
to  tolerance. 

‘  It  was  easy  for  Buskin  to  lay  down  the  nile  of  dying  rather  than 
doing  unjustly ;  but  death  is  a  plain  thing,  justice  a  very  obscure 
thing.  How  is  an  ordinary  man  to  draw  the  line  between  right  and 
wrong  otherwise  than  by  accepting  public  opinion  on  the  subject ;  and 
what  more  conclusive  expression  of  sincere  public  opinion  can  there 
be  than  market  dcmaud  7  Even  when  we  repudiate  that  and  fall  back 
on  our  own  judgement,  the  matter  gathers  doubt  rather  than  clearness. 
The  popular  notion  of  morality  and  piety  is  to  simply  beg  all  the  most 
important  questions  in  life  for  other  people ;  but  when  these  questions 
come  home  to  ourselves,  we  suddenly  discover  that  the  devil’s  advo¬ 
cate  has  a  stronger  case  than  we  thought :  we  remember  that  the  way 
of  righteousness  or  death  was  the  way  of  the  Inquisition ;  that  hell  is 
paved,  not  with  bad  intentions,  but  with  good  ones.’ 

That  is  a  sufficiently  profound  reflection  for  a  reformer  to 
ensure  an  eminent  sanity  in  his  treatment  of  afiairs,  and 
that  sanity  we  find  strikingly  displayed  in  his  latest  work. 
The  impartiality  with  which  everyone’s  point  of  view  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  ‘  John  Bull’s  Other  Island  ’  proved  distressing  to 
the  critics,  whose  ignorance,  thus  left  without  a  clue,  thought 
itself  unfairly  dealt  with,  and  was  revenged  by  adducing  Mr. 
Shaw’s  knowledge  of  so  many  minds  as  evidence  that  he  did 
not  know  his  own — a  curious  deduction,  but  perhaps  the 
most  flattering  that  a  dramatist  could  desire. 

He  is  as  fair  to  Broadbent’s  ‘effective’  stupidity  as  to 
Peter  Keegan’s  idealism  or  to  Larry  Doyle’s  bitterness  of  dis¬ 
enchantment.  If  he  permit  his  thought  the  luxury  of  in¬ 
carnation  in  any  of  his  characters,  it  is  voiced  by  the  mad 
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priest,  who  claims  the  donkey  as  Peter  Keegan’s  brother, 
and  the  grasshopper  as  Peter  Keegan’s  friend,  and  who, 
challenged  by  Broadbent’s  description  of  Heaven  in  his 
dream  as  *  a  pale  blue  satin  place,  with  all  the  pious  old 
‘  ladies  in  our  congregation  sitting  as  if  they  were  at  a 
‘  service,  and  some  awful  sort  of  person  in  the  study  at  the 
‘  other  side  of  the  hall,’  replies :  *  In  my  dreams  it  is  a 
‘  country  where  the  State  is  the  Church,  and  the  Church  the 
‘  people ;  three  in  one  and  one  in  three.  It  is  a  common- 
‘  wealth  in  which  work  is  play  and  play  is  life :  three  in 

*  one  and  one  in  three.  It  is  a  temple  in  which  the  priest 
‘  is  the  worshipper,  and  the  worshipper  the  worshipped : 

‘  three  in  one  and  one  in  three.  It  is  a  god-head  in  which 

*  all  life  is  human  and  all  humanity  divine :  three  in  one 

*  and  one  in  three.  ...  It  is,  in  short,  the  dream  of  a 
‘  madman.’ 

Peter  Keegan  the  dreamer  is  the  most  charming  study  in 
character  Mr.  Shaw  has  done.  There  is  a  hint  of  him  in 
Eugene  Marchbanks,  a  more  difficult  piece  of  work,  for  the 
poet’s  queer  shrinking  figure  flutters  on  the  edge  of  the 
ridiculous ;  a  faint  trail  of  unlaughed  laughter  follows  him 
through  the  play,  an  amused  sense  of  patronising  sympathy, 
made  shy  by  a  hint  here  and  there  of  the  sublime,  but 
ready  to  overwhelm  him  with  derision  had  the  seemingly 
reckless  vivacity  with  which  he  is  drawn  ever  failed  to 
carry  him  triumphantly  forward.  There  is  indeed  a  moment 
when  he  becomes  melodramatic,  one  cannot  believe  with 
intention,  and  talks  of  the  night  growing  impatient ;  but 
that  moment  only  comes  after  Candida  has  soused  us  in 
anticlimax,  before  which  one  would  have  wished  the  play  to 
end.  Peter  Keegan  talking  to  the  grasshopper,  or  gravely 
explaining  the  world  as  a  place  of  horror  and  torment,  may 
seem  leagues  apart  from  Eugene,  but  his  spirit  is  that  of 
the  defiant  young  soldier  of  the  soul  which  has  been  through 
its  fights.  His  serene  humility  lifts  him  high  above  the 
men  who  pity  him,  and  his  dreams  he  knows  now  are  for  no 
man’s  use ;  yet  his  humility  is  but  the  proud  meekness  of 
the  saints  of  God,  and  the  vainest  of  all  dreams  to  him  is 
the  dream  of  living.  He  has  been  through  his  fights,  but 
he  is  the  idealist  still  in  spite  of  them,  because  of  them ; 
and  so  he  joins  hands  with  Eugene. 

As  a  play  may  succeed  on  a  complete  misunderstanding 
of  its  philosophy,  so  one  may  hope  for  a  popular  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Shaw  on  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  his  serious¬ 
ness,  since  whatever  he  writes  he  contrives  to  make  amusing. 
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Yet  his  humour  is  so  woven  in  the  stuff  of  his  work  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  cut  off  a  sample.  Even  Barney  Doran’s 
genial  ‘  Well,  we’re  not  all  foostherin  oul  doddherers  like 
‘  Matt.  Are  we,  Matt  ?  ’  misses  its  pungency  without  the 
personality  of  the  men ;  and  the  point  of  Lexy  Mill’s  reply 
to  Prossy’s  challenge  that  he  probably  thought  her  dowdy 
and  second-rate  enough,  ‘  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
‘  think  of  any  of  God’s  creatures  in  such  a  way !  ’  depends 
not  only  on  our  view  and  his  view  of  Prossy,  but  on  our 
understanding  Prossy’s  view  of  herself  and  of  him.  Mr.  Shaw 
contrives  to  make  even  his  most  serious  work  simmer  with 
laughter,  but  the  humour  is  evolved,  not  added  ;  epigrams 
are  not  stuck  on  the  outside  of  the  talk  like  sugared 
almonds,  and  even  his  wit  suffers,  as  it  should  suffer,  when 
removed  from  the  setting. 

Considering  the  difficulty  of  seeing  Mr.  Shaw’s  plays  on 
the  stage,  one  must  be  grateful  to  his  ingenuity  in  making 
them  acceptable  in  the  study.  His  reforming  instinct,  which 
does  us  no  service  in  spelling  and  type-setting,  works  only 
for  good  in  putting  his  scenes  before  us.  His  introductions 
and  explanations  often  do  more  for  us  than  the  visible  char¬ 
acters  on  the  stage.  Take  this  from  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Burgess, 
too  long  to  give  in  full :  ‘  A  man  of  sixty  made  coarse  and 
‘  sordid  by  the  compulsory  selfishness  of  petty  commerce, 
‘  and  later  on  softened  into  sluggish  bumptiousness  by 
‘  overfeeding  and  commercial  success.  A  vulgar,  ignorant, 
‘  guzzling  man,  offensive  and  contemptuous  to  people  whose 
‘  labour  is  cheap,  respectful  to  wealth  and  rank,  and  quite 
‘  sincere  and  without  rancour  or  envy  in  both  attitudes.* 
Could  a  presence  and  a  life-history  be  put  in  fewer  words  ? 
How  excellent  too  is  this  impression  of  Mrs.  Whitefield  as 
‘  a  little  woman  whose  faded  flaxen  hair  looks  like  straw  on 
‘  an  egg.  She  has  an  expression  of  muddled  shrewdness,  a 
‘  squeak  of  protest  in  her  voice,  and  an  odd  air  of  continually 
‘  elbowing  away  some  larger  person  who  is  crushing  her  into 
‘  a  corner.*  Even  in  seating  his  people  Mr.  Shaw  gives  us  a 
helping  of  character,  as  in  the  contrast  between  Mrs.  Dudgeon, 
‘  who  assaults  her  chair  by  sitting  down,’  and  Titus  Dudgeon, 
the  man  of  gallantry,  ‘  who  sits  down  warmly  between  his 
‘  owm  lady  and  his  brother’s.’ 

His  stage  directions,  glorified  into  a  gossiping  Greek 
chorus,  suggest  how  fine  a  novelist  has  been  absorbed  in  the 
playwright;  but  drama  is  perhaps  a  safer  harness  for  the 
reformer,  since  it  keeps  him  all  the  way  against  the  collar 
of  effective  expression,  and  saves  him  from  that  wayside 
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loitering  in  ideas,  whereby  so  many  a  traveller  to  Atlantis 
Las  lain  down  with  his  load.  It  is  as  a  reformer  we  have 
here  considered  him,  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  of 
trivial  work  and  mean  ambition,  a  voice  still  hoarse  with 
exhortation,  still  a  little  forced  from  having  had  to  caiTy 
over  the  heads  of  a  crowd. 

Greater  work  than  he  has  done  he  may  yet  do ;  but  it 
must  be  conceived  by  a  less  contentious  spirit  and  wrought 
in  a  serener  air.  He  has  done  for  us  a  deal  of  much  needed 
preaching ;  but  while  it  needs  but  the  understanding  of  what 
men  should  not  be  to  equip  the  Preacher,  to  the  Pardoner 
must  be  discovered  the  deeper  mystery  of  what  they  are. 
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Art.  XI.— the  UNIONIST  PARTY  AND  THE 
SESSION. 

1.  Parliamentary  Debates.  February,  March,  and  April,  1905. 
Tt  is  not  good  for  the  country,  or  the  Unionist  Parly,  or 
even  for  the  Prime  Minister  himself,  that  the  life  of  the 
present  Parliament  should  be  further  prolonged.  It  may  in 
all  probability  be  true  that  a  dissolution  would  put  an  end  to 
the  existing  Administration,  but  it  is  far  better  that  the 
Government  should  meet  its  fate  boldly  and  at  once  than 
that  its  continuance  in  office  should  be  at  the  cost  of  its 
reputation  with  the  people,  and  of  its  own  self-respect. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  tried  his  hardest,  recently  at  all  events,  to 
prevent  the  Fiscal  Question  becoming  the  turning-point  of 
political  controversy.  But  he  has  failed.  To  pretend  that 
no  issue  of  Free  Trade  versus  Protection  is  ‘  before  the 
‘  country,’  to  urge  that  House  of  Commons  debates  upon 
Fiscal  topics  are  merely  ‘  academic,’  is  to  beat  the  air  with 
assurances  that  deceive  no  one.  On  this  all-important 
subject  the  Unionist  Party,  other  than  that  section  of  it 
which  follows  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Protection,  is  without 
leadership.  And  the  natural  consequences  of  weariness,  of 
disintegration,  and  of  despair  are  the  result.  The  Prime 
Minister  must  make  up  his  mind  either  to  support  in 
principle  the  projects  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  (and  this,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  contends,  is  his  real  intention)  or  to  oppose 
them.  The  choice,  doubtless,  is  a  momentous  one;  but 
it  has  to  be  made,  and  till  it  is  made  his  followers  will  be 
drifting  hither  and  thither,  whilst  many  of  the  best  of 
them,  disheartened  with  the  position  of  affairs,  are  already 
turning  their  backs  on  political  life  altogether. 

Are  we,  a  second  time  within  the  space  of  a  single  genera¬ 
tion,  to  see  a  great  Party  bring  ruin  upon  itself  by  adopting 
as  the  first  ‘plank  in  its  platform’  a  policy  utterly  at 
variance  with  modern  conditions  of  national  prosperity? 
For  nearly  twenty  years  the  Liberals  have  been  excluded 
from  power  as  the  direct  result  of  the  policy  adopted  by 
their  great  leader  in  1886.  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to 
build  up  a  new  Constitution  for  the  United  Kingdom  on  the 
theory  that,  politically,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
Ireland  were  two  nations  under  one  Sovereign,  and  that 
national  authority  ought  to  be  divided  between  British  and 
Irish  Parliaments  sitting  at  Westminster  and  Dublin.  In 
the  eyes  of  a  great  majority  of  thinking  men  the  project  was 
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retrograde  to  the  last  degree.  The  whole  conditions  of  onr 
modem  life  made  it  impossible  of  accomplishment.  The  Bills 
of  1886  and  1893,  had  they  passed,  could  have  brought  nothing 
but  the  direst  confusion,  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  people 
has  long  ago  ratified  the  summary  rejection  of  those  strange 
attempts  at  constitution-building.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
high  character  and  transcendent  abilities  could  not  induce 
his  practical-minded  countrymen  to  disregard  facts  and 
surrender  the  government  of  one  of  the  British  Islands  to 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends.  But  the  shock  to  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  his  party  did  not  pass  away  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bills,  or  even  with  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  from  public  life.  Even  to-day  Liberal  prospects  are 
occasionally  clouded  by  the  revival  of  a  fear  on  the  part  of 
the  public  that  the  Liberal  Party  has  not  yet  completely 
thrown  off  the  millstone  which  has  so  long  hung  round  its 
neck.  And  Protectionists  still  see  their  best  chance  with 
the  electorate  in  urging  upon  it  that  the  success  of  their 
own  cause  is  the  sole  alternative  to  Home  Rule  ! 

In  truth  the  Protectionists  are  repeating  the  mistake  of 
the  Home  Rulers.  To  a  State  such  as  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  Protectionist 
policy  would  be  an  almost  insane  anachronism.  It  might 
have  been  possible  a  century  and  a  half  ago  to  have  made 
ourselves  or  kept  ourselves  a  self-contained  and  self- 
supporting  country.  By  the  rigid  exclusion  of  such 
imported  commodities  as  are  capable  of  being  produced, 
though  at  greater  cost,  at  home,  national  growth  and 
progress  along  commercial  and  industrial  lines  might  have 
been  checked.  It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  the  growing  of 
corn  and  wool  might  have  remained  the  chief  occupation 
of  the  British  people.  But  the  path  we  have  actually 
trodden  has  been  the  one  that  led  to  greatness  and  Empire. 
An  enormous  increase  of  population  and  of  wealth,  the 
growth  of  gigantic  industries,  of  a  world-wide  commerce, 
have  made  us  look  for  our  supplies  and  depend  for 
our  very  existence  on  the  lands  beyond  the  seas.  Great 
Britain  looks  beyond  herself,  beyond  even  the  British 
Empire,  to  the  world  at  large.  The  whole  earth  is  her  farm 
and  her  estate,  whence,  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  her 
own  industry,  she  draws — the  more  abundantly  and  the  more 
easily,  the  better  for  her — the  food  of  her  toiling  millions, 
the  materials  of  her  thousand  manufactures,  the  comforts 
and  the  necessaries  of  the  whole  people. 

It  is  difficult  to  foresee  what  will  be  the  main  outcome  of  a 
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General  Election  and  a  new  Parliament.  The  personal 
rivalry  of  politicians,  the  jar  of  faction,  the  caucus- 
mongering  and  wirepulling  inseparable  from  democratic 
electioneering,  may  achieve  strange  results.  It  is  with 
many  a  favourite  pastime  to  construct  imaginary  Ministries 
of  the  future.  But  the  strong  and  abiding  good  sense  of  the 
British  people  may  surely  be  trusted,  whatever  may  be  the 
composition  of  Ministries,  to  prevent  either  a  return  to  Pro¬ 
tection  or  the  accomplishment  of  Home  Rule !  And  states¬ 
men,  if  they  wish  to  enjoy  more  than  the  most  temporary 
hold  of  power  and  office,  had  better  at  once  lay  their  account 
with  these  firm  resolves  of  the  people.  A  new  Government 
which  should  attempt  to  revive  the  Home  Rule  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  will  find  its  days  very  quickly  numbered.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  hai-dly  possible  to  conceive  a  Ministry  hardy  enough 
to  revive  an  import  duty  on  corn.  Unionism  and  Free  Trade, 
instead  of  being  opposed,  go  together,  and  no  firm  and 
lasting  Administration  can  be  constructed  which  refuses  to 
recognize  by  its  conduct  political  principles  enforced,  even 
more  strongly  by  the  actual  conditions  of  our  modern  national 
life  than  by  considerations  of  abstract  reasoning. 

For  the  present,  however,  it  is  Protection,  not  Home 
Rule,  that  is  the  imminent  danger.  The  protective  taxa¬ 
tion  of  imports  is  the  basis  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy. 
Without  the  taxation  of  corn  his  plan  of  Colonial  Preference 
falls  to  the  ground.  In  his  eyes  the  United  Kingdom 
suffers  from  the  abundance  of  foreign  commerce  that  is 
floated  (almost  all  of  it  in  British  ships)  to  our  shores. 
Free  Trade,  he  tells  us,  has  been  disastrous  to  British  labour. 
Free  Trade  England,  he  thinks,  should  renounce  her  folly 
and  take  for  her  example  the  protective  systems  of  Germany, 
of  Russia,  and  of  the  United  States.  What  we  need, 
according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  ‘scientific  tariff’  for 
imported  manufactures,  and  he  has  set  a  ‘  Commission  ’  at 
work  to  develope  in  detail  the  measures  of  taxation  that  are 
required  to  better  the  position,  apparently  by  raising  the 
prices,  of  the  home  manufacturer.  By  the  means  which  he 
recommends,  and  by  these  means  alone,  the  commercial  and 
industrial  condition  of  the  country  can  be  saved  from 
impending  ruin.  If  in  England  men  are  out  of  employment, 
it  is  due  to  Free  Trade ;  as  if  there  was  never  any  depression 
elsewhere.  If  men  leave  the  country  for  the  town,  it  is  due 
to  Free  Ti  ade ;  though  both  in  Germany  and  in  the  United 
States  a  similar  migration  is  taking  place.  Above  all,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  insists  that  the  Empire  cannot  be  held  together 
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unless,  by  taxing  ourselves,  we  prevent  the  foreigner  competing 
on  even  terms  in  the  British  markets  with  our  Colonial  fellow- 
subjects,  who  do  not  hesitate  themselves  to  exclude  us  from 
their  markets  in  the  interest  of  their  own  manufacturers ! 

It  is  a  great  testimony  to  the  respect  in  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  held,  and  to  the  power  of  his  personality, 
that  teaching  such  as  this  should  have  gained  a  hold  upon 
the  intelligence  of  any  large  number  of  his  countrymen. 
The  fates  as  well  as  the  facts  have  been  against  him.  The 
publications  of  the  Board  of  Trade  have  been  to  his  policy  a 
series  of  deadly  blows.  It  seems  after  all  that  we  are  better 
off,  much  better  off  (especially  our  working  classes),  than 
others.  Moreover,  it  is  shown  that  we  are  not  declining, 
but  growing  steadily.  Here  and  there  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
been  able  to  point  to  depression  and  lack  of  employment ; 
but  with  us  the  consequences  of  depression  have  been  almost 
trifling  as  compared  with  those  it  has  brought  on  other  lands. 
It  was  the  great  Steel  Trust  of  the  United  States  which 
we  were  warned  was  to  destroy  the  British  iron  and  steel 
trade,  and  which  itself  in  its  last  report  furnishes  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  example  of  depression.  In  1904  that  great  Trust 
had  to  diminish  the  number  of  its  employes  by  more  than 
20,000,  and  the  amount  paid  in  salaries  and  wages  by 
20,000,000  dollars,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year ! 
Little  wonder  that,  as  a  result  of  two  years’  controversy, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  lost  ground.  To  whom  has  the  ground 
been  lost  ?  Clearly  to  the  Free  Traders,  who  have  opposed 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy.  Do  these  include  Mr.  Balfour 
and  the  Government? 

In  September  1903,  when  Free  Trade  statesmen  felt 
bound  to  leave  Mr.  Balfour’s  Ministry,  they  did  so  on  the 
ground  of  their  disagreement  with  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Fiscal 
Policy,  which  they  believed — as  they  had  every  reason  to 
believe — had  the  support  of  the  Prime  Minister.  To  them 
naturally  rallied  the  Free  Trade  sentiment  of  the  Unionist 
Party ;  Unionist  Free  Trade  Members  of  Parliament  became 
at  once  the  special  objects  of  attack  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
his  Tariff  Reform  Organisation.  The  Prime  Minister  on 
many  occasions  expressed  his  sympathy  with  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  objects,  scoffed  at  the  doctrines  of  Cobden,  expressed 
his  disapproval  of  the  theory  that  revenue  was  the  sole 
purpose  of  taxation,  and  regarded  with  entire  unconcern  the 
attempt  to  drive  Free  Traders  out  of  public  life.  In  his 
public  deliverances  in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons 
it  was  apparently  Mr.  Balfour’s  greatest  anxiety  to  avoid 
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discussing  the  merits  of  the  fiscal  controversy  at  all ;  and  it 
is  by  his  conduct  and  his  actions  rather  than  by  his  speeches 
that  he  has  rendered  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  such  powerful 
assistance  to  the  Protectionist  cause.  Two  years  ago,  had 
he  really  been  in  earnest,  the  Prime  Minister  could  have 
stopped  the  mischief  at  the  beginning.  At  that  time  he 
had,  as  he  said,  formed  no  definite  opinions.  But  he  sent 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  to  the  Exchequer;  he  spoke  at 
Sheffield  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  the  resignation 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire;  and  he  allowed,  without  the 
slightest  public  remonstrance,  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  pose  as 
an  interpreter  of  the  principles  of  the  Conservative  Party. 
At  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  great  meetings  it  was  his  custom  to 
praise  the  statesmanship  of  the  Prime  Minister.  At  Mr. 
Balfour’s  meetings  it  was  usual  to  praise  the  patriotism  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  So  for  many  a  long  day  the  public  were 
led  to  believe  that  no  vital  difference  of  policy  existed  between 
the  two  statesmen,  though  for  reasons  of  expediency  it  was 
thought  undesirable  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  endeavour 
to  advance  as  far  or  as  quickly  in  the  direction  of  Protection 
as  his  crusading  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 

As  time  went  on,  and  by-election  succeeded  by-election, 
it  became  clear  that  the  electorate.  North  and  South,  East 
and  West,  town  and  country,  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Tariff  Reform  League. 
Mr.  Balfour  spoke  at  Edinburgh  last  autumn  with  the 
apparent  intention  of  freeing  himself  from  complete  iden¬ 
tification  with  the  Chamberlain  policy,  and  again  at 
Manchester  last  January  with  the  object  of  more  clearly 
defending  his  own  position.  In  the  famous  half-sheet  of 
note-paper  the  Prime  Minister  declared  ‘  the  essence  and 
‘  outline  of  his  views  on  Fiscal  Reform.’  These  were  a 
rejection  of  the  maxim  that  no  taxation  should  be  imposed 
except  for  revenue,  so  as  to  enable  us,  he  said,  by  means  of 
negotiations  ‘  to  lower  foreign  hostile  tariffs,’  to  protect  the 
fiscal  independence  of  our  Colonies  against  foreign  attack, 
and  to  check  ‘  dumping  ’ ;  and  the  adoption  of  closer  com¬ 
mercial  union  with  our  Colonies  in  order  to  bring  about  freer 
trade  between  them  and  the  Mother  Country.  Lastly,  he 
advocated  a  free  conference  with  the  Colonies  to  which, 
amongst  other  things,  the  whole  subject  of  fiscal  relations 
should  be  referred.  These,  with  an  expression  of  his  desire 
not  to  raise  home  prices  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  home 
production,  completed  his  statement  of  fiscal  policy. 

When,  therefore,  some  three  weeks  later,  the  present 
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Session  began,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  fiscal  controversy 
might  enter  on  fresh  developments.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
policy  had  been  explained  in  detail  in  many  speeches.  His 
very  definite  proposals  were  fully  before  the  country.  A 
great  organisation  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  for  them 
electoral  support.  And  notwithstanding  the  Edinburgh 
and  the  Manchester  speeches  he  claimed  the  Prime  Minister 
as  in  principle  in  agreement  with  himself — though  they 
were  not  perhaps  quite  ad  idem  as  to  the  best  means  of 
carrying  their  policy  into  effect.  The  view  taken  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was,  it  must  be  said,  entirely  consistent  with 
the  public  action  of  Mr.  Balfour  from  the  beginning  of  the 
controversy  in  May  1903,  down  to  a  very  recent  date.  Was 
Mr.  Balfour  now  going  to  repudiate  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
policy  in  clear  language,  or  to  ignore  it  altogether,  or  to 
allow  himself  to  be  dragged  along  by  the  impetuous  member 
for  Birmingham  into  the  fatal  morass  of  Protectionism? 
Surely  at  last  the  Prime  Minister  would  give  a  definite  lead 
in  Parliament  to  his  bemused  and  trembling  followers  whose 
constituents  were  becoming  impatient  with  representatives 
who  could  not  explain  their  views  further  than  by  reiterating 
their  determination  ‘  to  follow  Mr.  Balfour.’ 

In  these  circumstances  began  on  February  14  the  sixth 
Session  of  the  first  Parliament  of  King  Edward  VII. 
No  one  who  knows  the  House  of  Commons  or  has  much 
acquaintance  with  English  history  will  expect  smooth  and 
satisfactory  working  from  a  Parliament  in  which  the  repre¬ 
sentative  assembly  has  in  the  universal  opinion  ceased  to 
represent  the  prevailing  views  of  the  nation.  Party  votes 
may  still  keep  a  Ministry  in  office,  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  a  Minister  should  enjoy  real  power  and  make  good  use 
of  it  for  any  length  of  time,  after  it  has  become  clear  that 
public  confidence  has  been  withdrawn.  Six  months  ago  we 
had  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  Prime  Minister  would 
not  be  guided  by  that  deference  to  the  spirit  rather  than  to 
the  mere  letter  of  the  Constitution  generally  characteristic 
of  English  statesmen.  As  a  matter  of  course,  a  party  likes 
to  hang  on  to  office  as  long  as  the  law  enables  it  to  do  so ; 
and  considerations  of  party  must  always  be  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  Prime  Minister.  But  they  are  not  everything, 
and  it  would  have  been  better  for  Mr.  Balfour  and  for  his 
party  to  have  asked  boldly  for  a  renewal  of  public  confidence, 
whatever  the  result,  than  to  have  exposed  themselves  to  the 
humiliating  experiences  of  the  present  Session.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Asquith’s  amendment  to  the  Address,  urging  that 
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after  two  years  of  discussion  the  Fiscal  Question  ought  now 
to  be  submitted  to  the  judgement  of  the  people,  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  rather  larger  than  the  modest  calculations  of 
Ministerialists  had  led  them  to  expect.  But  a  dozen  votes 
more  or  less  either  way  makes  no  difference  in  the  view  men 
lake  of  these  transactions.  That  Mr.  Chamberlain,  speaking 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Balfour,  should  have  repeated  and 
justified  his  assertion  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  he  himself 
were  agieed  in  principle  and  were  engaged  in  furthering 
the  same  policy,  whilst  Mr.  Balfour  made  not  even  a  gesture 
of  dissent,  amounted  to  a  victory  scored  for  the  Tariff 
Reform  League.  On  the  merits  of  the  fiscal  controversy  Mr. 
Balfour,  as  usual,  purposely  refrained  from  speaking,  beyond 
making  a  few  remarks  on  the  policy  of  retaliation,  or  ‘  liberty 
‘  of  negotiation  *  as  he  likes  to  call  it,  to  authorise  whicli 
he  proposes  to  ask  ‘  a  mandate  ’  from  the  country.  The 
Government  can  of  course  at  present  negotiate  as  much  as 
it  pleases  with  other  Governments  so  long  as  it  has  the 
support  of  Parliament ;  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
the  Prime  Minister  means  to  ask  for  a  ‘  mandate  ’  which 
would  enable  him  to  impose  taxes,  in  the  shape  of  import 
duties,  on  Englishmen,  without  the  direct  approval  in  every 
case  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  on  this  point,  as  on 
many  others  in  this  fiscal  controversy,  Mr.  Balfour  has  been 
purposely  obscure. 

Poor  as  was  the  appearance  of  the  Government  in  the 
debate  on  the  Address,  it  was  as  nothing  to  the  figure  it 
cut  a  few  weeks  later  in  the  Session.  It  is  indeed  a  novel 
experience  to  find  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  who  are  in  office 
because  they  are  supposed  to  enjoy  the  support  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  resorting  to  every  sort  of  manoeuvre  to  prevent  the 
House  of  Commons  from  debating  and  dividing  on  the  main 
political  issue  of  the  day.  We  are  in  truth  living  under  a 
Ministry  governed  by  its  fears.  It  is  afi'aid  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  afraid,  mortally  afraid,  of  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain.  It  is  afraid  of  the  electorate.  The  only  thing  it 
is  not  afraid  of  is  a  vote  of  censure  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  for  there  the  remains  of  its  once  huge  majority, 
the  irresponsibility  towards  the  electorate  of  Conservative 
members  who  have  determined  not  to  stand  again,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  party  whips,  may  be  trusted  to  ensure  it 
at  least  some  preponderance  in  the  Lobby,  and  this  may  be 
represented  as  a  great  party  victory. 

The  great  policy  for  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  asking  the 
support  of  the  country  at  the  now  not  distant  general  election 
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includes,  as  we  all  know,  Colonial  Preference  founded  on 
the  taxation  of  foreign  imports  of  food,  and  the  imposition 
of  protective  duties  on  manufactures,  intended  to  benefit  our 
home  producers.  The  Ministry,  under  the  modern  system  of 
procedure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  for  nearly  two  years 
succeeded  in  avoiding  in  that  House  all  serious  and  detailed 
debating  of  these  proposals,  whilst  the  Prime  Minister’s 
language  with  regard  to  both  of  them  has  been  such  as  to 
enable  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  one  side  and  many  Free 
Trade  Unionists  on  the  other,  to  claim  his  support  for  their 
diametrically  opposed  policies.  A  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  projects  would 
bo  highly  dangerous.  That  a  fiscal  debate  should  be  treated 
as  one  declaring  no  confidence  was  essential,  for  this  would 
change  the  issue,  and  the  followers  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  the 
followers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  then  unite  without  any 
explanation  of  their  attitude  ;  whilst  only  such  determined 
Unionist  Free  Traders  as  put  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  above 
the  party  interest  of  the  moment  would  go  into  the  Lobby 
against  the  Ministry.  And  so  the  game — it  can  be  called 
nothing  else — has  gone  on  ;  and  in  the  eyes  of  some 
politicians  the  genius  of  Mr.  Balfour  has  been  revealed  as  it 
liad  never  been  before,  for  here,  they  tell  us,  is  a  statesman 
who  knows  how  to  manage  the  House  of  Commons  ! 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings,  however,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  every  Session,  there  is  reserved  for  private 
members  the  short  space  of  three  hours  during  which  the 
House  of  Commons  may  discuss  any  motion  it  pleases.  In 
these  debates  and  in  the  consequent  divisions  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  at  its  own  discretion  take  part  as  a  Government, 
putting  on  Government  tellers,  or  it  may  leave  the  question 
open,  its  supporters  and  Ministers  themselves  taking  different 
sides  in  debate  and  in  the  Lobby.  These  opportunities,  then, 
appeared  to  give  the  only  chance  to  the  House  of  Commons 
of  debating  on  their  merits  proposals  which  have  been  for 
the  last  two  years  the  subject  of  discussion  at  every  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  on  every  election  platform,  and  in  every  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country. 

Accordingly,  on  March  8,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  in  a 
speech  of  much  ability  and  concentration  and  studiously 
moderate  in  tone,  asked  the  House  of  Commons  to  declare 
its  disapproval  of  Colonial  Preference  founded  on  the  taxa¬ 
tion  of  food.  On  the  merits  there  could  be  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Why,  then,  should  it  not  have  been  left  an  open 
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question,  unless  indeed  the  Government  as  a  Government 
took  a  different  view?  And  if  the  Government  held  a 
different  view — that  is,  favoured  Colonial  Preference  and 
Food  Taxation — was  it  not  time  that  it  should  say  so 
openly?  The  course  that  the  Ministry  did  take  was,  as 
usual,  dictated  by  its  fears,  this  time  the  fear  of  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain.  The  policy  which,  if  left  free,  the  House  of 
Commons  would  have  condemned,  was  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
‘first  plank.’  Only  very  few  members  would  have  sup¬ 
ported  it  in  the  Lobby,  and  the  exposure  of  his  weakness 
would  have  been  disastrous  to  him.  But,  according  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  statements,  he  and  Mr.  Balfour  are  really 
united,  an  assertion  the  latter  never  ventures  to  deny.  Had 
Mr.  Balfour  on  this  occasion  left  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the 
lurch,  it  would  have  put  an  end  to  any  semblance  of  union 
between  them.  The  Government  would  have  been  at  direct 
issue  with  the  Tariff  Eeform  League.  In  this  difficulty 
Mr.  Balfour  had  recourse  to  the  remarkable  expedient, 
unprecedented,  we  believe,  with  reference  to  a  motion  on  a 
private  members’  day,  of  moving  the  previous  question,  i.e. 
declaring  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  come  to  no 
decision  at  all;  and  this  was  grounded  on  the  alleged 
necessity  of  keeping  the  promised  Colonial  Conference  un¬ 
fettered  as  to  any  policy  which  it  might  recommend. 
Accordingly  the  whole  pressure  of  the  Government  was 
brought  to  bear  to  prevent  the  question  being  put  from  the 
Chair;  that  question  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  British 
electorate  is  the  great  political  issue  of  the  day  ! 

Still  more  remarkable  was  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
on  Wednesday,  March  22,  again  a  private  members’ evening, 
when  Mr.  Ainsworth  from  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Cavendish  from  the  Ministerial  side, 
brought  forward  a  motion  condemning  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
nostrum  of  a  ‘  scientific  tariff’  to  be  imposed  on  imported 
manufactures. 

The  Prime  Minister,  if  anything  definite  as  to  his 
opinions  can  be  learnt  from  his  speeches  and  writing,  is 
himself  opposed  to  a  scientific  tariff.  But  here,  as  before, 
the  policy  in  question  is  a  principal  plank  of  the  Tariff  Reform 
League.  Not  only  so.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  appointed 
a  ‘  Commission  ’  to  work  out  in  detail  the  policy  which  he 
has  sketched  for  us  in  general  outline,  suggesting  an  average 
10  per  cent,  duty,  varying  inversely  with  the  amount  of  work 
requiring  to  be  done  in  this  country  to  bring  completion  to 
the  manufacture.  Were  the  members  of  the  Government  to 
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vote  against  this  policy,  it  would  be  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  tariff  reform  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  whom 
Mr.  Balfour  has  so  long  expressed  his  sympathy.  Yet  how 
could  they  vote  for  it  without  tearing  away  every  pretence 
that  they  still  hold  dear  the  principles  and  the  name  of 
Free  Traders  ?  The  motion  undoubtedly  placed  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Government  in  a  dilemma,  if  they  wished 
to  retain  amongst  their  supporters  both  Free  Traders  and 
Tariff  Reformers.  Accordingly  the  Prime  Minister  had 
recourse  to  new  tactics.  On  this  occasion  there  was  no 
possibility  of  invoking  the  Colonial  Conference.  It  would 
have  covered  him  with  ridicule  again  to  have  had  recourse 
to  the  previous  question  against  a  private  member’s  motion. 
This  time,  as  soon  as  the  seconder  of  the  resolution  had 
resumed  his  seat,  the  Prime  Minister  rose  and  declared  that 
the  motion  was  ‘  a  trap  ’  set  to  turn  out  the  Government, 
that  he  knew  better  than  to  fall  into  it,  that  he  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Government  would  leave  the  House  during 
the  debate  and  division,  and  he  advised  all  his  supporters 
to  do  the  same.  Accordingly  the  debate  was  continued,  and 
the  division  ultimately  taken,  in  the  almost  complete  absence 
of  Fiscal  Reformers  who  follow  Mr.  Balfour  and  of  Tariff 
Reformers  who  follow  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Only  six  days  later  the  unhappy  Ministry  was  face  to 
face  with  a  still  more  formidable  motion.  This  time  there 
was  no  doubt  about  it ;  the  motion  on  the  paper  conveyed  a 
distinct  censure  upon  the  Government.  ‘  In  view  of  the 
‘  declarations  of  the  Prime  Minister,’  so  it  ran,  ‘  this  House 
‘  thinks  it  necessary  to  record  its  condemnation  of  his  policy 
‘  of  fiscal  retaliation.’  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the 
policy  of  the  Sheffield  speech,  and  of  the  half-sheet  of  note- 
paper  at  Manchester,  the  policy  upon  which  Mr.  Balfour 
intends  to  consult  the  country,  and  the  setting  forth  of 
which  was  to  prove  to  all  the  world  that  whilst  he  remained 
leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  he  intended  to  lead. 
Mr.  Balfour  saw  before  him  only  a  choice  of  evils.  It  was 
unpleasant,  no  doubt,  to  incur  the  censure  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  were  he  to  resist  the 
motion  he  would  offend  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Tariff 
Reform  League.  He  had  declined  to  oppose  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  Chamberlain  programme  of  reform.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  friends  would  take  good  care  that  the  Balfour 
programme  should  not  receive  greater  favour.  They  cared 
little  what  censure  might  fall  upon  the  Prime  Minister. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  strange  scene  was  witnessed  of  a 
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House  of  Commons  debating  for  three  hours  a  motion 
censuring  the  Ministry,  and  ultimately  carrying  that  censure 
nemine  contradicente  in  a  House  of  several  hundred  members, 
without  a  single  representative  of  the  Government  venturing 
to  put  in  an  appearance  !  Mr.  Balfour’s  advice  to  his  sup¬ 
porters  had  been  taken.  They  had  deliberately  absented 
themselves.  The  Government  and  the  Party  had  chosen 
what  they  considered  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  It  was  at  least 
safer  for  the  present  to  be  censured  by  the  House  of  Commons 
than  to  defend  by  speech  and  vote  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  With  no  little  sacrifice  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect  they  preferred  to  take  what  appeared  to  be  the  less 
dangerous  course,  and  fled  incontinently  from  the  battle  ! 

The  next  day  (Wednesday,  March  29)  was  again  a  private 
members’  day,  and  once  more  there  stood  on  the  order  paper 
of  the  House  of  Commons  a  motion  dealing  with  the  fiscal 
question — viz.  that  ‘  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  grave 
‘  injury  would  be  caused  to  the  shipping  industry  and  to 
‘  other  industries  dependent  thereon  by  the  adoption  of 
‘  changes  in  the  existing  fiscal  system  proposed  by  the  right 
‘  honourable  gentleman  the  Member  for  West  Birmingham.’ 
Of  all  the  trades  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  shipbuilding 
trade  and  the  shipping  industry  most  truly  deserve  the 
name  of  ^Imperial.’  The  merchant  marine  of  England 
does  the  ocean  can-iage  of  half  the  world.  In  every  port 
and  on  every  sea  the  Union  Jack  has  left  its  rivals  far 
behind — rivals  who  have  in  vain  tried  every  process  of 
protection  and  of  State  subsidy  to  buttress  their  trade 
against  the  free  and  open  and  unaided  competition  of 
Englishmen. 

Those  who  took  part  in  the  debate  were  no  mere  theorists. 
They  spoke  as  the  representatives  of  the  great  industry  to 
which  they  belong.  There  was  little  or  no  partisanship 
in  the  speeches  of  Colonel  Denny,  Mr.  Kussell  Rea,  and 
Mr.  Runciman.  Colonel  Denny,  indeed,  is  as  staunch  a 
Conservative  as  any  in  the  House  of  Commons.  These 
men,  it  was  clear,  knew  what  they  were  talking  about ;  and 
they  adjured  the  House,  by  the  light  of  their  own  experience, 
and  by  the  light  of  the  experience  of  other  countries  which 
had  tried  Protection,  for  the  sake  of  the  great  shipping 
trade  of  our  country,  to  stand  by  the  cause  of  Free  Trade. 
What  has  been  the  growth  of  the  United  States  in  popula¬ 
tion  and  in  wealth  since  1870,  and  what  since  then  has 
happened  to  its  mercantile  marine  ?  Whilst  in  that  period 
Great  Britain  has,  roughly  speaking,  doubled  her  over-sea 
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tonnage,  that  of  the  United  States  has  almost  disappeared. 
No  wonder  the  American  representatives  of  a  once  flourish¬ 
ing  business  have  been  clamouring  for  State  help,  and  that 
a  United  States  Commission  has  been  inquiring  into  the 
reasons  for  its  decay.  ‘  We  have  got  beyond,’  says  one  of 
the  witnesses  before  the  Commission,  ‘  the  theoretical 
‘  question  as  to  the  downfall  of  our  mercantile  marine.  The 
‘  merchant  marine  is  gone.’  And  why  is  it  gone?  Because, 
says  another  witness,  ‘  there  is  a  difterence  of  about  40  per 
‘  cent,  on  account  of  the  tarift'.  Because  everything  in  the 
‘  way  of  material  entering  into  the  construction  of  a  ship  is 
‘  highly  protected  here.  It  is  not  only  the  steel  that  forms 
‘  the  hull  of  the  vessel  that  is  affected  in  price.  It  is  every 
‘  conceivable  item  that  goes  into  a  ship.’  True  there  is  a 
drawback  of  duty  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  American 
shipbuilder.  But  i)ractically,  as  he  says,  he  does  not  get 
from  it  the  benefit  of  Free  Trade;  and  he  finds  himself 
driven  off  a  ‘  Free  Trade  ocean  ’  by  the  competition  of  his 
Free  Trade  rivals.  It  was  feebly  argued  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Protectionist  side  that  the  United  States 
had  lost  its  mercantile  marine  in  consequence  of  the  change 
from  wooden  to  iron  ships;  the  great  forests  of  America 
having  in  former  days  given  them  advantages  in  ship¬ 
building  over  every  other  nation.  As  if,  forsooth,  in  iron,  in 
steel,  in  coal,  the  United  States  comes  second  to  any  country 
in  the  world ! 

Throughout  this  debate  not  one  Minister  of  the  Crown 
was  present  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Prime  Minister 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  fiscal  discussions  in  the 
existing  Parliament  are  merely  ‘academic,’  and  he  has 
advised  his  friends  to  keep  away  from  them,  lest  perchance 
they  should  ‘  fall  into  a  trap.’  The  real  reason,  of  course,  is 
that  attendance  at  the  debate  would  have  necessitated  a 
declaration  as  to  whether  the  Ministry  agreed  with  or 
differed  from  the  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  As  before, 
Mr.  Balfour’s  advice  was  taken,  and  with  a  similar  result, 
for  a  unanimous  censure  Avas  passed  by  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  proposals  of  the  Tariff  Reformers  so  far  as  the 
shipping  industry  was  concerned. 

What  is  the  value  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  excuse  for  treating  in 
a  manner  absolutely  without  precedent  the  deliberate  action 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  If  this  was  an  ‘  academic 
‘  debate,’  the  House  of  Commons  is  an  ‘  academy  ’  in  Avhich 
even  the  Board  of  Trade  might  study  with  advantage.  It  is 
little  less  than  a  scandal  that,  in  a  discussion  in  Parliament 
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amongst  the  most  eminent  practical  men  in  the  country 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  proposed  fiscal  changes  would 
affect  one  of  the  greatest  and  the  most  characteristic  trades 
of  the  nation,  no  representative  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
present.  It  is,  we  venture  to  think,  the  duty  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  representative  of  that  Department  to  be  present 
and  take  part  in  such  debates.  And  the  Prime  Minister 
has  grievously  erred  against  the  spirit  of  our  Parliamentary 
institutions  in  directing  his  colle£.gues  to  turn  their  backs 
in  this  fashion  upon  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  is  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  order  that  he  may 
represent  the  views  of  that  Department  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  That  is  his  raison  d'etre.  Even  supposing  there 
was  little  that  he  might  have  wished  to  say,  there  was  much 
said  that  it  would  have  been  good  for  him  to  hear.  Only 
four  or  five  days  previously  he  had  been  speaking  at 
Warrington  in  favour  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain.  It  is  only  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  seems, 
that  fiscal  debate  is  to  be  treated  as  ‘  academic.’  Ministers 
spend  much  time  in  making  electioneering  speeches  in  the 
country.  They  are  eloquent  on  the  platform.  They  are 
earnest,  though  not  very  successful,  with  the  electors.  In 
Parliament  they  are  not  even  earnest.  Electioneering  is, 
according  to  modern  lights,  practical  business,  more  worthy 
of  statesmen  than  bearing  their  part  in  national  debate  on 
that  antiquated  arena  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Prime  Minister  did  not  improve  matters,  but  made 
them  far  worse,  by  the  flippant  answer  he  gave  to  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  who  questioned  him  as  to  the  absence  of 
himself  and  other  Ministers  from  debate.  No  Minister  is 
powerful  enough  to  dismiss  as  no  concern  of  his,  and  as  of 
no  importance  in  itself,  the  action  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  of  which  he  is  privileged  to  be  the  Leader.  Once 
again,  on  April  4,  the  same  tactics  were  pursued.  In  the 
absence  of  every  member  of  the  Administration,  the  House 
condemned  the  protective  taxation  of  imported  food.  Sir 
Henry  Fowler  did  well  to  use  language  of  the  severest 
condemnation  of  the  unprecedented  conduct  of  Ministers, 
and  he  spoke  no  more  than  the  truth  when  he  declared  that 
‘  the  people  were  proud  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  they 
*  would  neither  forget  nor  forgive  any  treason  to  Parlia- 
‘  mentary  government.’ 

The  past  six  weeks  have  proved  to  demonstration  that  the 
existing  Ministry  and  the  existing  Parliament  will  not  be 
able  to  work  permanently  together  much  longer.  Mr.  Balfour 
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has  still  behind  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  majority 
which  is  ever  dwindling;  but  the  growing  minority  has 
behind  it  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  Under  such 
conditions  no  Minister  can  bo  strong,  no  Minister  can 
really  lead,  and  no  self-respecting  Minister  can  wish  to  cling 
to  office.  Mr.  Balfour’s  difficulties  have  been  great ;  for  he 
failed  to  realise  at  the  beginning  how  inevitably  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  reckless  policy  would  take  precedence  of  every 
other  political  issue,  and  how  inevitably  it  would  wreck  the 
prospects  of  the  Unionist  Party.  He  must  see  it  all  now. 
No  one  supposes  that  Mr.  Balfour  himself  sets  any  undue 
value  upon  the  retention  of  office ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  benefit  he  can  suppose  is  derived  by  the  country 
from  the  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things. 

Whilst  these  strange  proceedings  have  been  taking  place 
within  the  House  of  Commons,  the  divided  state  of  the 
Unionist  Party  in  the  country  has  become  more  and  more 
apparent.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  Tariff"  Reform  League 
have  taken  overt  action  in  the  constituencies  in  order  to 
drive  out  of  Parliament  Unionist  members  who  refuse  to 
accept  his  fiscal  policy.  We  see  no  reason  to  blame  the 
Tariff*  Reformers  for  so  acting.  They  and  their  leaders 
have  advisedly  made  their  plan  of  Tariff  Reform  the  first 
object  of  their  political  existence.  Their  organisation  has 
been  framed  for  the  special  purpose  of  influencing  the 
electorate  and  returning  to  the  House  of  Commons  members 
of  their  way  of  thinking.  No  blame  attached  to  the  old 
Anti-Corn-Law  League  for  running  Free-Trade  candidates ; 
and  no  blame  need  attach  now  to  the  Tariff  Reform  League 
for  running  Protectionist  candidates.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
left  office  in  order  to  be  free  to  take  independent  action, 
and  this  was  the  action  which  everyone  expected  him  to 
take. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Tariff  Reform  League  have, 
however,  gone  a  step  further  than  this,  and  have  claimed 
that  their  candidates  are  the  representatives  of  the  orthodox 
Unionist  party,  that  Free-Trade  Unionists  are  ‘  dissentients,* 
and  that,  in  the  interest  of  party  loyalty  to  Mr.  Balfour, 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  be  returned ! 
At  all  this  the  Prime  Minister  long  looked  on  with  every 
appearance  of  acquiescence,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
naturally  made  the  best  of  his  opportunities.  The  indirect 
pressure  which  the  Protectionists  could  bring  to  bear  was 
in  truth  more  formidable  than  the  lately  developed  direct 
assault  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League.  Men  like  Lord 
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George  Hamilton,  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  Mr.  Goschen,  whose 
Conservatism  was  beyond  all  reproach  and  whose  political 
lives  had  been  spent  in  the  service  of  their  party,  were 
marked  down  for  political  extinction.  Their  adherence  to 
Free  Trade  was  their  only  fault.  For  this,  and  this  only, 
they  were  to  be  driven  from  public  life.  And  the  Prime 
Minister  looked  on !  It  was  not  his  business  to  interfere  in 
local  elections  ! 

But  time  moved  on.  Free  Trade  was  evidently  becoming  a 
power  in  the  land.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  could  not 
be  described,  even  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  a  Little  Englander, 
a  Home  Ruler,  or  a  Pro-Boer,  had  in  liis  own  direct  fashion 
declared  that  where  an  election  in  which  the  Union  was  not 
compromised  was  turning  on  the  fiscal  issue.  Unionist  Free- 
Traders  might  well  vote  for  Free  Trade.  Indeed,  it  had 
become  quite  clear  that  unless  Free-Tx'ade  Unionists  were 
prepared  to  bite  as  well  as  bark  they  would  count  for 
nothing  in  the  coming  struggle.  The  Unionist  Free  Food 
League  had  numbered  nearly  sixty  members  of  Parliament, 
who,  if  united  in  action  and  strongly  led,  might  long  ago 
have  forced  the  Prime  Minister  to  declare  whether  or  not 
he  was  in  favour  of  the  Chamberlain  policy.  More  recently, 
a  much  stronger  organisation  of  Unionists  has  grown  up 
representing  the  views  of  earnest  Free-Traders  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  its  head.  It  is 
evident  that  a  time  is  coming  when  Free-Traders,  who  arc 
quite  as  much  attached  to  the  Union  as  Mr.  Balfour  himself, 
will  be  able  and  willing  to  strike  a  vigorous  blow  for  the  Free 
Trade  cause. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  very  naturally,  has  begun  to  grow 
impatient.  His  crusade  has  quite  lost  its  freshness.  His 
figures  have  been  exposed.  His  arguments  have  been 
answered  again  and  again.  It  has  not  suited  either  him  or 
the  Prime  Minister  that  his  policy  should  be  discussed  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  by  the  instrumentality  of 
his  great  organisation  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Press,  not  by 
open  debate,  that  he  hoped  to  prevail.  The  leader  of  an 
agitation  can  never  afford  to  stand  still.  Not  to  make  way 
is  to  lose  ground.  The  time  had  come  for  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
as  a  party  chief,  to  run  his  own  candidates  against  Fi'oe- 
Trade  Unionists. 

Lincoln  and  Durham  and  Greenwich  were  the  con¬ 
stituencies  first  selected.  In  each  case  the  candidate  put 
forward  by  the  Tariff  Reform  League  claimed  to  be  the 
orthodox  exponent  of  Unionism.  Nevertheless,  Sir  A. 
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Acland-Hood,  as  the  Whip  of  the  Conservative  Party, 
declared  that  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  the  Free-Trade  and  Con¬ 
servative  member  for  Greenwich,  was  entitled  to  the  support 
of  Conservative  electors.  Mr.  Balfour,  though  with  some 
hesitation,  appeared  to  take  a  similar  view.  As  regards  the 
other  two  seats,  which  are  represented  by  Liberal  Unionists, 
no  sort  of  remonstrance  was  made.  The  prospective  contest 
at  Greenwich  greatly  interests  the  public,  both  on  account 
of  the  strong  individuality  and  exceptional  brilliancy  of 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  and  because  it  has  served  to  draw  from 
Mr.  Chamberlain  his  theory  of  party  orthodoxy. 

Lord  Salisbury,  says  Mr.  Chamberlain,  approved  his  fiscal 
opinions — a  statement  denied  point-blank  by  several  members 
of  Lord  Salisbury’s  family,  and  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
who  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  speak  on  such  a  point 
with  authority.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Rowland  Hill  (published  in  the  ‘Times  ’  of  March  24  last), 
Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  claims  to  be  the  true  exponent  of 
Unionism  on  the  fiscal  question. 

‘  The  National  Union  of  Conservative  Associations,  the  only  organi- 
Hiition  authorised  to  speak  for  Conservative  opinion  as  a  whole,  has 
again  and  again  passed  resolutions  strongly  in  favour  of  tariff  reform, 
and  last  year  the  great  meeting  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Federation 
tbllowed  its  example  and  passed,  almost  unanimously,  a  resolution  in 
support  of  a  change  in  our  fiscal  system,  and  an  attempt  to  arrange 
with  our  own  Colonies  for  increased  commercial  intercourse  on  a  pre¬ 
ferential  basis.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  for  the  minority  who 
reject  this  policy  to  justify  their  refusal  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
their  representative  organisations.  .  .  .’ 

We  hear  of  Lord  Salisbury,  but  nothing  now  of  Mr. 
Balfour !  The  fiscal  policy  of  Unionists  has  been  declared 
by  the  two  caucuses.  That  business  was  all  carefully 
arranged  some  little  time  ago,  quite  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
satisfaction ;  and  hence  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that 
Conservatives  are  no  longer  loyal  members  of  the  party  who 
oppose  the  Tariff  Reform  League,  and  that  Liberal  Unionists 
are  Unionists  no  longer  if  they  remain  fervently  attached  to 
the  cause  of  Free  Trade.  It  would  certainly  simplify  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  political  machinery  if  the  Conservative  and 
Liberal  Unionist  Associations  declared  themselves  hence¬ 
forth  branches  of  the  great  Birmingham  League. 

Thus,  inside  and  outside  Parliament,  the  Fiscal  Question 
has  dominated,  and  dominates,  the  whole  political  situa¬ 
tion.  In  other  respects  the  Government  has  had  difficulties 
to  contend  against ;  and  apart  from  foreign  policy,  which 
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Las  been  admirably  managed  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  no  one 
can  assert  that  the  Ministry  has  achieved  conspicuous  suc¬ 
cess  during  the  present  Session.  We  have  not  reached  any 
solution  of  the  military  problem ;  and  as  regards  Ireland 
the  public  dissatisfaction  has  risen  to  such  a  pitch  as  to 
necessitate  the  resignation  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  whose  aim 
it  has  been  for  years  to  improve  the  material  condition  of 
the  people  of  that  country,  and  to  diminish  the  hostility  of 
classes  and  creeds.  The  Cabinet  is  not  rich  enough  in 
ability  and  power  to  lose  a  man  of  Mr.  Wyndham’s  calibre 
without  suffering  in  general  reputation.  Mr.  Wyndham 
has  done  good  and  great  work  during  his  tenure  of  the  Irish 
Office,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  some  day  he  will  have  his 
reward. 

Should  the  universal  anticipation  be  realised  that  the 
appeal  to  the  people  will  entail  the  fall  of  the  party  which, 
with  only  a  short  interval,  has  held  power  for  twenty  years, 
is  there  no  prospect  for  the  country  but  that  boundless  con¬ 
fusion  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  foresees  in  the  accession  to 
power  of  a  Liberal  Ministry  ?  Few  Englishmen,  outside  the 
ranks  of  disappointed  officials,  will  desire  that  the  next 
Ministry  should  so  mismanage  the  national  business  as  to 
deserve  within  a  few  months  to  be  ‘  hissed  off  the  stage.’  The 
British  people,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  ready  to  give  a  fair 
trial  to  any  Ministry  which  its  representatives  have  placed  in 
office.  But  whatever  may  be  the  shifting  of  parties  and  the 
rivalry  of  statesmen,  we  shall  be  greatly  mistaken  if  the 
views  of  those  men  do  not  prevail  who,  be  they  many  or 
few,  have  fixed  their  feet  firmly  on  the  bed-rock  principles  of 
Unionism  and  Free  Trade. 

Towards  the  existing  Administration  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  mistake  the  feeling  of  the  people.  When  Conservative 
Ministers  on  promotion  lose  to  the  Liberals  two  such  seats 
as  Bute  and  Brighton,  there  is  hardly  a  supporter,  or  indeed 
a  member  of  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
can  feel  himself  safe.  Many  causes,  undoubtedly,  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  their  unpopularity.  Not  the  least  of  these  is 
the  latest — the  attitude  of  Ministers  towards  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  pretence  of  not  treating  that  Assembly 
seriously,  unless  it  is  doing  what  the  Prime  Minister  appears 
to  regard  as  its  sole  proper  business,  i.e.  voting  ^the  supplies 
and  passing  the  measures  his  Administration  has  put  before 
it,  is  in  the  present  day  simply  ridiculous.  Mr.  Balfour  may 
think  the  House  of  Commons  shows  to  little  advantage  when 
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discussing  questions  of  political  economy.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  have  been  told  before  now  that  they  should 
‘  not  meddle  with  matters  neither  pertaining  to  them,  nor 
‘  within  the  capacity  of  their  understanding.’  But  we  are 
in  the  twentieth  not  in  the  sixteenth  or  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  House  of 
Commons  can  be  limited  to-day  in  a  fashion  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  or  the  Great  Protector  might  approve.  The 
average  elector  knows  perfectly  well  the  real  meaning  of 
‘  the  game  ’  which  Ministers  are  playing ;  but  they  at  least  are 
in  earnest,  and  will  show  it  in  unmistakeable  fashion  at  the 
polls. 
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miniscences,  177 — Irish  rivers,  179 — his  home  at  Kilcolman,  , 

180 — ‘View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,’  181— Sir  Arthegall,  182 — 
Britomartis,  183 — ‘Legend  of  Justice,’  Lord  Grey  and  Spanish 
invaders,  183 — difficulties  of  a  Viceroy,  184 — political  problems, 

18.5 — vale  of  Arlo,  187. 

Sundharg,  G.,  his  book  on  Swetlen  reviewed,  140.  ■ 

Sweden,  review  of  Mr.  Sundbiirg’s  l>ook  concerning,  140 — attractions 
to  tourists,  140 — Stockholm,  141 — Government  handbook,  142 — 
geology,  143 — vegetation,  143 — fauna,  144 — healthy  climate, 

144— Swedish  people  and  their  history,  145— era  of  Vikings, 

146 — KingOlof  and  Christianity,  147 — relations  between  Norway 
and  Sweden,  147 — Folkunga  dynasty,  148 — legisl.ative  institu¬ 
tions,  148 — Gustavus  Vasa,  149 — mastery  of  the  Baltic,  150 —  ^ 
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Charles  XII.,  151 — royal  minors,  151 — Eiksdag,  152 — Bemadotte 
dynasty,  152 — Cabinet  Councils,  153 — wars  against  Russia,  153 
— union  with  Norway,  153 — protectionist  legislation,  154 — 
administrative  districts,  155 — ^juries,  155 — courts  of  justice,  156 
— army,  156 — navy,  157 — population,  158,  161 — Church  govern¬ 
ment,  159 — education,  160— temperance  movement,  161 — com¬ 
merce,  162 — emigration,  163. 


T. 

Tibet,  review  of  books  concerning,  338 — early  history,  340 — Tibetan 
conflicts  with  India  and  China,  341 — origin  of  power  of  Grand 
Lamas,  341 — foreigners  in  Lhasa  before  18th  century,  342 — 
Thomas  Manning,  342 — Bogle  and  Turner,  342 — Hue  and  Gabet, 
and  Sven  Hedin,  343 — Sarat  Chandra  Das,  344 — Dorjieff  and 
Russian  influence,  344,  347 — Tibetan  invasion  of  Sikkim,  345 — 
boundary  Convention,  345 — Lord  Curzon’s  negotiations,  347 — 
the  Dalai  Lama  and  his  predecessors,  348 — Russian  proposals, 
350 — Colonel  Younghusband’s  Mission,  351 — Mr.  Landon’s 
‘  Lhasa,’  354,  358 — Mr.  Savage  Landor  and  Mr.  Candler,  355 — 
Lhasa  and  the  Potala,  356 — result  of  the  Mission,  358, 

IHcknor’s  ‘History  of  Spanish  Literature  ’  reviewed,  313. 

Tiermt,  J.  J.,  his  ‘  Histoire  de  la  Chanson  populaire  en  France  ’ 
reviewed,  313. 

Typltaons  and  Cyclones,  review  of  works  concerning,  216 — deriva¬ 
tion  of  ‘  typhoon,’ 216 — cyclones  and  hurricanes,  217 — wreck  of 
the  ‘  De  Witte,’  218 — e.xperiences  of  the  ‘Melpomene,’  219 — 
H.M.S.  ‘ Glory ’  in  a  typhoon,  220 — ‘Law  of  Storms  in  Eastern 
Seas,’  221 — two  theories  of  cyclones,  222 — cirrus  clouds  as 
weather  warnings,  224 — premonitory  swell  of  the  sea,  228 — trade 
wind  and  Gulf  Stream,  229 — heavy  rains,  229 — oil  to  calm  the 
waves,  230 — bearing  of  the  centre,  231 — difficulties  of  navigation, 
232 — British  admiral’s  disaster  in  mid-Atlantic,  233 — rules  for 
avoiding  danger,  234 — damage  on  mainland,  234. 

U. 

Unionist  Party,  The,  and  the  Session,  review  of  parliamentary 
debates,  524 — Mr.  Balfour’s  attitude  on  the  fiscal  question,  524, 
528,  532 — Protection  an  anachronism,  525 — Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
policy,  526 — Unionist  Free  Traders,  527 — by-elections,  528 — the 
Government  and  the  views  of  the  nation,  529 — Mr.  Winston 
Churchill’s  speech  against  taxation  of  food,  531 — Mr.  Ainsworth’s 
motion  condemning  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  ‘scientific  tariflT,’  532 — 
the  Prime  Minister’s  new  fcictics,  533 — tariffs  and  the  shipping 
industry,  534 — Tariff  Reformers  and  the  constituencies,  537 — 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Free  Trade,  538 — Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and 
party  orthodoxy,  539 — the  late  Lord  Salisbury’s  opinions,  539 — 
political  outlook,  540. 
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V. 

Vandal,  A.,  his  *  Av^nement  de  Buonaparte’  reviewed,  77. 

Vere,  Audrey  de,  review  of  his  works  and  memoirs,  27 — poet,  critic, 
and  essayist,  27 — genius  for  friendship,  28 — Henry  Taylor,  28 — 
James  Spedding,  29 — Miss  Fenwick,  G,  F.  Watts,  Newman, 
Manning,  Tennyson,  Patmore,  30— goodwill  to  all  men,  veneration 
for  great  poets  and  thiiike>’s,  31 — reverence  for  womanhood, 
childhood.  Nature,  32 — life  as  a  dream,  33 — love  of  romance,  34 
— gootl  work  during  Irish  famine,  31 — stories  of  times  of  tumult, 
35 — wit  without  sting,  37 — home  at  the  Curragh,  38 — literary 
culture  and  poetic  gift,  39 — ‘  Biird  Ethel,’  40 — ‘  Inisfail,’  41 — 
‘  Dignity  of  Sorrow,’  43 — ‘Alexander  the  Great,’  45 — ‘Legends 
of  St.  Patrick,’  46 — Oiseen,  the  Blind  Bard,  51 — ‘  King  Eochaid,’ 
52 — Catholicism,  53. 

ViUari,  L.,  his  ‘Giovanni  Segantini’  reviewed,  318. 

W. 

Walpole,  Sir  S.,  address  to  Cobden  Club  reviewed,  255 — his 
‘History  of  Twenty-live  Years’  reviewed,  271. 

Ward,  W.,  his  memoir  of  Aubrey  de  Vere  reviewed,  27. 

Way,  T.  R.,  his  books  on  Whistler  reviewed,  445. 

Wedmorc,  F.,  his  ‘  Mr.  Whistler’s  Etchings  ’  reviewed,  485. 

Whistler,  James  McNeill,  The  Work  of,  review  of  books  concerning, 
445 — early  years,  448 — ‘  Piano  picWe,’ 449 — ‘values ’of  tones, 
450— influence  of  Velasquez,  451 — Rossetti,  451 — Japanese  series 
and  symphonies,  452 — Carlyle,  452,  463 — ‘The  IMother,’  453, 
463 — Whistler-Ruskin  Trial,  454 — ‘Art  and  Art-critics,’ 454 — 
nocturnes,  456 — President  of  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists, 
456 — ‘  dandy  sine,’  457 — ‘Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies,’  457 — 
Shakespeare  misquoted,  458 — ‘Ten  o’clock,’  458 — otlicier  of  Legion 
of  Honour,  460 — creative  faculty,  460 — influence  on  modern 
painting,  461 — evening  pictures,  462 — portrait-painting,  463 — 
methoel,  464 — nudes,  465 — etchings,  466 — landscape,  467. 
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